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(:) CHRISTINE MILLER. 
(2) REED MILLER. 
(3) FLORENCE MULFORD HUNT. 
(4) ANITA RIO. 
(s;) LAMBERT MURPHY. 
(6) MARGARETE MATZENAUER. 
(7) PAUL ALTHOUSE. 
(8) ARTHUR MIDDLETON. 
(9) EARL CARTWRIGHT. 


(Paul Althouse photo copyright by Mishkin 
Studio, New York.) 


Some of the Soloists at the Centenary Festival of the Handel and Haydn 
Society Held at Boston, Mass., April 11, 13, 14 and 15, 1915 
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HELENE BARTENWERFFER, 
ZZO SOPRANO—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
111 W. 74th St Tel 934 Columbus. 
~ M. F. BURT SCHOO! 
Sig g, | ng Mus Stenog 
I 1 Private S 
o 
; New Y ~ ( e Hall 
I S I rts Place 
= 
OHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
MRATURA SOPR —" 
= erts, Orator Mus Languages. 
: Also VOCAL TEACHER 
604 West 3st S New York. 
PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
ae 
H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 1022 Aol ill 
Ns Tel. 8296 Bryant. 
‘Se — 
ey MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN 
BAR ( k 
: € ire A Singing 
a < , Hal 
M es Fif Ave New R elle, N. Y 
a Mr I yS Miss Susan S 
—e } Expe 
n eo ee ee ee Coac n 
—— \ AL STI I guages 
N. Y 77 Mad. Sa 
om wo og al a 
; E. PRESSON MILLER, 
& TEACHER OF SINGING 
= S2¢ Carnegie Hall 
Tel 
“ MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
W. goth St P e, 3552 River. 
Bs ty E>» ve 2’t of Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 
= FLORENCE E. GALI 
SOLO PIA ST 
Reci r ( 
' | ct Les M 
} W S Tele ( s 
~, ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mme. Anna E, Z Director. 
Met. Opera House Bidg., 14 B’way, New York. 
Tel 4 Bryant 
2 Mi anD Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 
fed MEHAN, 
~ ( negte H 11 
elephone, Circle 1472. 
7 
NRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
tz) PRA) TEACHER F SINGING 
i I way—Metropolitan Opera House 
\- > Xesidence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 


Phone, 7498 Bryant. New York. 


Special Summer Course. 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
49 West 8sth St., New York. 





PUBLIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


H. H. Reppert, Director. All Branches Taught. 
Terms very reasonable. Free Scholarships. 
172 E. r17th St., Tel. 6039-J, Harlem. 





HEINRICH MEYN, 
BARITONE, 
Concerts and Oratorio. 
Vocal Studio: 150 W. s9th St. Tel. Columbus 5493 





ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
254 W. 104th St. : : - New York. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
*Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





ELEANOR PATTERSON, 


Tel. 880 Morningside. sto W. 124th St. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 


Four years first assistant Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 


Studio: 645 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Plaza 4570. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MOR1TZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 


Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach for 
professional and advanced singers. 
Residence studio: 81 Morningside Ave., City. 
*Phone, 2193-J Morningside. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

SIGHT SINGING SPECIALIST. 

(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Instructor 8 years at Metropolitan Opera Co. All 
Singers. taught to read (church or otherwise), 
Rhythm, Ear Training, Supervisors’ Course. 
Tuesday and Friday jasses. 64 EL as tag . Ye 
Tel. 5469-J Bedford. 127 Quincy Brooklyn. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy park, 





Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


1211 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Columbus. 





MR. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND SINGING. 


Teacher of Julia Motions Marie Cahill, Doris 
Keane, Frances Starr, E. H. Sothern, David Proc- 
tor, Charles Hopkins, etc. 2 West 2oth St. 





JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. Phone, 1434 Columbus. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7zoth St., New York. 





ARENS VOCAL. STUDIO, 


The Art of “Bel Canto” in all its Branches. 
308 West 56th St., Tel. 3539 Columbus. 
Send T2¢, address See’y, for Booklet, 

“My Vocal Method ” 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 

PIANISTE. Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 
Method. Special Summer Courses for Teachers. 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
Theie, 1350 Circle, 





HARRY M. GILBERT, 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST. 


Organist-Director Central Pres, Church, N. Y. C. 
Tours with Bispham, Australia, Hawaii, Canada. 
41s W. s7th St., N. Y. Tel. 3037 Col, 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East roth St. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certified Teacher of the Lescnerizky Metuop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 

President National Ass’n Teachers of Singing, 1915; 
President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n, 1913. 
Baritone, Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 
Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts—Recitals—Lessons, 
Studio: 7o1 Pierce Bldg., Boston, 





F. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; —— Central Baptist Church, New 


York. 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Goaven, . 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK- -FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
—Leschetizky Method— 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Summer Course—June 15th to August rst. 





38 East 6oth St. 


hone, 6109 Plaza. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES. 
1730 Broadway, Cor. ssth. St. 
Telephone, 4117 Columbus. 





MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


22 East 33d St., New York City. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. FriepMann.) 
CONTRALTO. 


Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 


Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST. 


Recitals, Concerts, Instruction. 
Leschetizky Method. 21 East 75th St 
’Phone, 1302 Lenox. 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St., New York. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 


ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. . 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. 
1186 Madison Ave. 


PIANO—ALBERT. 


*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, vro.Ltnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin 
in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limit 
number of pupils. 
Address: 25 West 126th St., New York. 
*Phone, Harlem 3427. 
{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
231 West 96th St., New York. 
STYLE, DICTION, REPERTOIRE, ETC., TO 
VOCALISTS. 
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April 28, 1915. 
SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES AND ARTS 
: BU 6 Gl K J Diction for Singers Our Specialty 
Languages Taught Practically 
237 West 109th Stre ~ New York 
Phone Miverstas 5930 


ALICE SHAW, Contralto 


Oratorio—Concert—Recita 
2055 East 7oth St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Phone: Doan 2275 J 








E PIANIST 
7 Kimball Hall, 
° CHICAGO 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF aa 
Studio: Carnegie Hall . - New York 


<BUTLER = 





Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
612 Fine Arts Bullding. Chicago, I11. 


SUE iinasee Soprano | < 


SEASON 1914-15 Mosen Str. 3, Beenie, Gumewy 














LAETA HARTLEY 


Management: WALTER ANDERSON, I7| West 57th St.. New York 
PAULINE LFMMER Voice Culture 


STUCKY Art of Singing 


Correct Breathing and Voice Placing a Specialty 
239 Fifth Avenue 33 Pittsburg. Pa. 


MORTIMER WILSON 


PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season: Atlanta Philharmonic 











“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
HAGGERTY-SNELL (251 fiusic 


Summer School, June 21- ry 27. 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 


CHRISTINE LEVIN 


CONTRALTO 
1024-25 Aeolian Hal!,N.Y. Tel. Columbus 10253 


i STRICKLAND) 


of “My Lassie,"’ “Little White Bird,”* Ete. 
Teacher of Piano and oe" 
430 West 118th Street - w York 


Mildred POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, Ete. 
Management: 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
1 West 34th St., New York 
Phone 6204 Greeley 


w.0FORSYTH 


COMPLETE TRAINING FOR CONCERT ROOM 
OR TEACHING 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada 


MAX FRIEDMAN, PIANIST 


STUDIO: 267 VERNON AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Phone 3642-J, Williamsburg 
VOCAL 


t{ EDWARDS tit 


4000 Delmar Bivd., St. Louis, Mo. 


POSNER®.: 


25 East 112th Street New York 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER— VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore 


carom WILLARD eu 


Fine Arts Building ae 


BIRDICE BLY Pans 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


Philipp MITTELL 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and ENSEMBLE PLAYING 
939 Eighth Ave., New York City Phone 9630 Columbus 


























rm> Rome 




















Liberty Avenue ttsburgh 
Or Improvep Music 


DUNNING ns Stupy ror Becinners. 


Send for information and booklets of indorse- 
ments. Mrs, Carrie Louise Dunning, 11 West 
36th St., New York City. Western address: 
Portland, Ore. 


JENNETTE LOUDON 


sTU 
614 Fine Arts Butldtee, 
Home of the | ~  A trio 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals 
1353 N. State St., - - + Chicago, Ill. 


ANNE 


STEVENSON 


Soprano «n¢ Teacher 
(Belari Method) 


828-9 CARNEGIE HALL 
Tel. Circle 2822 


ARTHUR M. BURTON | 53: 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - - - 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave, New York. 
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Chicago 








MAXIMILIAN 
Violinist 
tor West r1sth St. Telephone 





Marion T. Marsh 


HARP -— Se. Sood ~ woe 


Brooklyn, N. Y. =! Fees 7272 W 


TIETJENS 


PIANIST 
Ht East 59th St.. New York 


¢ GAGLIANO 


0 and Vocal Instruction 





Telephone 8255 Plaza 








203 W. on st. “i York Phone: River 6137 
A 
Ee 
L 
A 
SOPRANO 


CONCERT 3° (ORATORIO OPERA 
Personal Representatives ; 
FOSTERL& FOSTER * 





25 W. 42nd St. 


H s === 
N 


Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


BEULAH B. MUNSON 


SOPRANO 


Concert and Oratorio 724 Nostrand Ave. 
Voice Culture Brooklyn, N. Y- 


(PLUMB 


CONTRALTO 


Address: 4173 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Phone, Oakland 3240 


cum HAMMANN 


PIANIST 


Tel, 4422 Bryant 

















Baroness L|TTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York. Phone, 6792 Plaza. 


MARTA KRANICH 


SOPRANO 
OPERA F- CONCERT : ORATORIO 
Address care Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN Accompanist 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


S. WESLEY — 


St. fone Chur 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti, 7 


mum? DILLING 


Harpist—Solo and Ensemble 
Management, Sutorius & Co., 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 
Personal Address, 27 E. 62nd St., N. Y. City 























=~ 

















TENOR-———COMPOSER 


“Two Roses” Ah, Love, but a Day” 
**Forever and a Day” “Maiden’s Yea and 1 4% 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th & 67th an. N.Y. 
Hallet Cilberte Tel. 2740 Col 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 











1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 
[SOPRANO 
Personal’ Address : 458 Cumberiand?Ave.,'Portiand, Malas 

Management ERNEST L. BRIGGS. Steinway Hall Bidg., Chicage 

: Composer Pianist 

SAYS: Concerts and Recitals 

“in examining a student's voice ae... traction 





and finding it at fault, | 
suggest to him t 
= Is no voice defect that oan 

pe her notice, and that can- 


MADAME VALERL 


not be corrected by her ability. *remele Included, when bad 
training has Hot gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vooal chords." 


THE ROCKINGHAM, 1748 Broadway 














Telephone: Prospect 7461 
Madame Rost- T. Foster 


Contralto wl ' Bass-Noble 


a 703 —F hy Place, 


Concert woeteee nique Rivas Oratorio 




















New York. Morningside 8832. 
New Studio, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
1425 Broadway, New 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN NN 
Instruction 
Soloist with New York Peecentale 
and Boston Symphony Orchestras, & 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 
JOHN B MILLE ae 
L | 
624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Concert 3 ay . “h Oratorto 33 4 
6422 Kenwood irene, Chicago, II! Phone, Hyde, 
Maconda, Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West g7th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 
KIMBALL HALL, 243 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO ORGAN 


Western representative, ack Mudd, St. Louis, Mo. 
Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
HAZEL EDEN-MUDGE 
Feacher of Olive ‘Fiemed, Mme. Charlotte 
HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 
CONDUCTOR—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 














For Information 
Address - - 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


42 West 76th St. 
NEW YORK 








EUGENE COWLES 


Vocal Instruction 


Address: 
915 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


WALTER SPRY 


Piano Lecture-Recitals 
Address Fine Arts Bidg. Chicago 


KLIBANSKY 
For 8 years leading vocal in- 
structor Stern Conservatory in 
Berlin, Germany, and for the 
past 3 years at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York City. 
Studio 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 











JOHN 
ADAM 
= , L- roe belidiog 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera Schoo! 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


GRACE KERNS 


SOPRANO 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St.,N.¥. Phone 6427 Bryant 


wasstiT, iPS 
CONDUCTOR 


Symphony, Opera, Oratorio 
THE POWELTON. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Dramatic Mezzo 


ELSA LYO Soprano 
Available for Concerts and Opera for Season 1915-16 
Home Address: Newark, Ohio 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Pierce Building 7 - Boston 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
48 West 90th Street, New York 
Telephone, Riverside 5228 
































Ms. Laura E. Morrill 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tone Production Aeolian Hall 
Interpretation 33 West 42nd St. 


Repertoire New York City 





*¢ WELLS 


TEN OR 


enzipe 








Management: Foster & David 
600 Fifth Ave. Tel. 2023 Bryant 











Vocal 
Studios 





RAGNA LINN 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 











He 


4 MUSICAL COURIER 
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VERETT ie 


the World 
THE pire gon COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
OWNERS OF THE EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 














Artistanos 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 





CourIER. 





A. B. CHASE PIANOS 


Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


NORWALK, OHIO 


Reference: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musicar 





















7 RANICH-&: BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


By making Kranich & Bach instruments from start 
to finish we do not have to depend upon an out- 
sider’s assurance that the wood in the cases and ac- 
tions will not warp or crack. Every piece of lumber 
in our pianos is thoroughly seasoned in our own 





the drying processes. 





Made in the Heart of Manhattan, 23d Street, near Third Ave. 








plant, and we know that ample time is given to | 























ESTABLISHED 1867 
CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


~ CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC _ 


Faculty of International Reputation. 
Saaptines advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
wor 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment. 
Students may enter at any time. 


For catalogue and information 
iress " 


{iss Bertua Baur, Directress. 


HARLEM WAREROOMS, 16 West 125th Street, NEW YORK 


Elocution— MUSIC— Languages 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker. 


and durability. 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still —_ built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions : as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Illinois, Univer- 
‘sity of Wisconsin and Northwestern University, 
is the best proof of its rr tone qualities 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog. 
THE CABLE COMPANY, 


Chicago :: «=: MAKERS 














FACTO RY, 3 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 


TH} HOLLAND, MICH. 











REUTER 


PIANIST 
Management: GERTRUDE ——-. 
6942 So. Park Avenue - Chicag 


=ZUrOUcA 





S. Constantino 
Italian Vocal Instractor 
Pietro A. N 
Concert Organist and Composer 


STUDIO 853 AND 836 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





MIDDLETON 


Fee. New York 


Chime 


BAS: 
+ litan Op 


fine SCOTT 


FRANK WOELBER ooitition 
QUE eSB Tastes 
864 Caruegie Hall, New York Phone, Audubon 3390 











GRACE HENRY 


SOPRANO 
CONCERT RECITAL 
AKRON, OHIO 


Lona GC GOBB: Sepram 


nk eee Bulling Phe Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARLO NICOSIA 


Formerly conductor with Century and 
Hammerstein Opera Companies. 
Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English. 
oS West 65th St. New York. ’ 





1312 Farmers’ 











« VIRGIL = 


rgil School of Music 


SUMMER SESSION bagine pists June 28. 
ber teeny Sat., June 26, prospectus 
dress Secretary, 185 Madisne “ibe. Y. 





Walter Kirschbaum 


PIANIST 
(Head of the ay | an agg Rowe Musical 
Toronto. 


Available oa > hase Season 1915-16 
Management: Concert Direction M. H. 
Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., New York. 


: VAAR one 


Oratorio - Concert - Recital and Opera 
Phone, Ravenswood 2319 849 Lakeside Place, Chicage 














Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY fesscsicttre 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Ar mong the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Piano—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garwo heory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf An 
Allen Spe encer, Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti. Public School Must——O. E. jie 
Singing—Ka rie ton. Hackett, Ragna Linne, Dramatic Art—Walton Pyre. 
d Cl arke, ohn T. Read. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Org eat Wilt if idelschulte. 
~ Gel A Catalog mailed free. 


Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 


ANNOLA FLORENCE WRIGHT 


SOPRANO 





Concert Recital Oratorio 
Teacher of Singing—Recitals Address: Wightman and Fair Oak Streets 
600 W. 139th St. Audubon 5393-J3 itteburgh, Pa, 








Veies Coltare and Conch MCCONNELL 


McConnell Vocal Trio 


204 Cathedral Parkway, (W. li0tt 8t.) New York 
Phone: River 6439 


CONTRALTO 


HERBERT MILLER taten 








ALBERT ROSS 


PARSONS 


PIANOFORTE STUDIO 
Address: Steinway Hall - New York City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


CONSTANCE PURDY 


CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND 
400 Riverside Drive, New York Phone: 4043 Morningside 











MARTHA S. STEELE 23emaxs, 


MOLLY BYERLY WILSON 


1217 Arapahoe St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








WILLIAM J. FALK| wit» CADMAN |: 


tant to Mr. Oscar SAENGER COMPOSER-PIANIST 
TEAC HE R OF SINGING 
In recitals o pee 
Interpretation and Artistic Finish Somes “eaten ueteTele” ae: 
Adéress: Care of WHITE-CMITH MUSIC PUBLICHING 6O.. BOSTON 


Phone Riverside 6919. 292 West 92d St., New York 











tal, BENHAM Pianist 


Concerts Recitals Lessons 
Studio, 1299 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio 


GEORGE I! D. HERWIG 


239 Fifth aie Niiteburgh Pa. 
(Limited number of pupils accepted). 


DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1915-16 in America 
Address 414 West 12ist et. eve New i 
Management: Wolfsohn 











Tyo # ARK Baritone 
Transcontinental Tour Now Being Boolved 


Address Seorstary, 83 Auditorium Bullding, 


ZOE FULTON 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
Per. Add.: Pennsylvania College for Women. Pittsburg, Pa. 


OLIVE KLINE 


SOPRANO 
Management : Wolfsohn Bureau, 1 West 34th St., New York 











‘'TRNKA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 


108 W. 111th St, N.Y. City, Phone'Cathedral 8905 


Elsa Fischer 


Address J L. Hogan, 1 West 34th St., New York 
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MOSCOW’S IMPERIAL OPERA TOO 
EXPENSIVE FOR MIDDLE CLASSES. 





Works by Ippolitow-lvanow and César Cui Heard at the Zimin Private Opera, Which Is 
Cheaper—National Subjects and Melodies—Enthusiastic Greetings to Russian 
Composers—Some of the Singers and Other Artists. 


Arbatte, 32 Deneshny, 
Moscow, Russia, March 21, 1915. 


The opera season in Moscow was a very busy one, intro- 
duced several novelties and gave us a great number of 
brilliant and effective performances. 

The Imperiai Opera House, with the considerable means 
the managers have at their disposal, and with its staff of 
fine singers and conductors, is famous for the splendor of 
its staging and the brilliancy of its representations. How- 
ever, these performances do not come within the reach of 
every one, as the prices of admission are very high. Be- 
sides this, the subscriptions usuaily cover all the seats for 
the season and therefore the middle classes very seldom 
get an opportunity of enjoying the artists and singers at our 
Imperial Opera House. 


THe ZIMIN OPERA. 

On that account it is a great privilege to have in Moscow 
Mr. Zimin’s private opera, which produces most artistic 
results, giving Russian and Western operas with all the care 
required for such a responsible undertaking. 

Zimin’s opera is not new to Moscow, having started just 
ten years ago last October. During that time nearly a 
hundred operas have reached the footlights at this theatre, 
thirty of which were performed for the first time locally. 
Among them were masterpieces such as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Golden Cock,” “Mlada,” “Mozart and Salieri,” etc. Mous- 
sorgski’s “Boris Godunow” and “Chovantshina” were per- 
Alto- 
gether Zimin’s enterprise has done much for Russian music 
in the realm of opera. 


formed for the first time without any abbreviations, 


THe “RutH” PREMIERE, 

One of the best representations of this season at Zimin’s 
Opera was “Ruth,” by Michael Ippolitow-Ivanow, a Rus- 
sian composer well known previously for his “Caucasian 


MICHAEL 








IPPOLITOW-IVANOW. 


Sketches” for orchestra, his string quartet, and many other 
compositions. All those works displayed striking individu- 
ality and his tonal idiom is the musical language of his na- 
tion. He has the power of revivifying Oriental melodies 
and depicting in his scores some of the characteristics of 
the various Caucasian races. He lived for a long time in 
Tiflis, where he was director of the Imperial Musical 
School, 

His opera “Treason” illustrates the early struggle be- 
tween the Caucasian Christians and the Mohammedans. 
This opera needs no introduction to Americans, as I had 
the opportunity of writing about it a few years ago on 
the occasion of its first performance at Zimin’s Opera. 

His “Ruth” is penetrated by a deep religious spirit; the 
music breathes the air of the Old Testament and brings to 
life the touching atmosphere inherent in this naive narra- 
tive from the sacred writings. 

As TO THE WorK AND THE SINGERS. 

Ippolitow-Ivanow composed this opera many years ago, 
but until recently it had not seen the footlights. “Ruth” in 
its structure suggests oratorio here and there. Noble 
melodies are prominent features of the work. The serious 
prologue moves in true symphonic style and the music re- 
mains at a high level throughout the whole opera. Hebrew 
songs with their bold rhythms are introduced effectively. 

The stage setting was admirably worked out in every 
detail. This was the accomplishment of Peter Olenin, a 
man of exceptional talent, who has done much to make 
celebrated the stage of Zimin’s Opera. The scenery was 
exquisite and a model of decorative art. 
quent pictures of the Old Testament with all their touch- 


There were elo- 


ing simplicity and candor. 
Mme. Drousiakina was an admirable Ruth; she united 
in her rendering lyrical beauty with traits elegiac and ap- 


SCENES FROM THE OPERA “RUTH.” 





propriately poetical. Mme. Koshitz replaced her occasion 


ally, and was not less acceptable. Alternately Mme. Pe- 
trova-Zwanzewa and Mme. Vassenkowa acted and sang 


splendidly in the role of Noémie. Boaz, the old Patriarch 
of the Bible, was represented movingly by Shevelew and 
again by Botsharow. There is a beautiful part for a tenor 
—the role of Ruvim, played and sung by Vassili Damaew 

Altogether “Ruth” made a very favorable impression and 
met with a hearty reception. Ippolitow-Ivanow conducted 
the first performance and was greeted enthusiastically by 
the audience. The house was sold out completely 

“THe CApTatn’s DAUGHTER” HEarp. 

Another interesting premiere was that of “” 
Daughter,” by César Cui, who composed it and finished it 
in I9gI0. 
season this winter with a view to honoring the aged com- 
poser on the occasion of his eightieth birthday 
1915. The Cui music to this 
tinued fresh inventive power. He 
romance by Poushkin, a real Russian national poet an 
writer. It describes a peasant rebellion, which took plac 
in the first years of the reign of Catherine IT. 


The Captain’s 
Mr. Zimin chose it for the opening of his musical 


in January 
work is proof of his 


con 


took the subject from a 
] 


\ highway 
robber, Pougatshew, declares himself to be the Tsar Peter 
III, assumes the airs of a despot and issues autocratic 


commands. Adventurers and peasants on the banks of the 


Volga gather around him and do much harm to the coun- 


try, setting fire to the villages and towns, robbing an 


killing the inhabitants. The end of the revolt is brought 
about finally, the chieftain is brought to Moscow in an 
iron cage and executed. Of course there are plots and 


counter plots in the libretto. 


The characteristic features of Cui’s music are smooth 
and suave melodies with rich colors in orchestration an: 


lively rhythms. The songs are duets of the 
(the captain’s daughter and an 


the home life of the captain at the fortress are rez 


officer) and the 


tic idylls with music that is charming. A certain lack of 
force, however, marks the scenes of the robber Pougatshew 
with the masses. The part was played mirably 


N. Speranski, a very valuable singer and 


César Cui was present at one of the performances 


actor 


his opera and the audience and the entire staff of the in 


extend an enthusiastic greeting to the 


stitution hastened to 


highly venerated man who during his long life has never 


‘ , 
le minde: 


weakened idealism and his unswerving and sing 
ELLEN TmweBou! 


devotion to his art. VON 


CESAR ANTONOWITSH Cl 
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fHE ENTIRE COMPANY AND STAFF OF THE ZIMIN OPERA IN MOSCOW. PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THE PERFORMANCE OF “RUTH.” 
In the center of the picture, third row from the bottom, are M, Zimin and the composer, Ivanow-Ippolitoff. 





Elsa Alves’ Recital Appearance in New York. 


Princess Theatre, New York, 
, soprano, assisted Rudolph Ganz, 
f his songs, one in German, the 
Her lovely voice and charming stage 


cert given in the 
30. Elsa Alves 
two groups <¢ 
glish 
won her 


instantly audience. Appended are the 


her work, which appeared in the New York 
fortunate in the exponent.of his songs, since 
1 be a singer of considerable charm 
ss in English were all short, and of 
spontaneity and style are required 
[hese qualities were in the music, and 
nslated by the singer and composer- accom- 


evident enjoyment of the hearers.”—New 


Ganz gave the second of his spring piano re- 
he able assistance of Elsa Alves, soprano, who 
ups of his own songs.”—New York Evening 
d t 


Alves 


introduce a singer new to local 


soprano, was the young woman, 
oers will recall the name of Alves as one 
‘ord in this town 


Miss Alves pos- 


taste, 


intelligence and temperament.” 


Elsa Alves, 
» lives pleasantly in the memory of 


Theatre, a daughter of 
two decades ago, sang two groups 


sed by Rudolph Ganz, who gave the last 
itals and played music by Liszt, Alkan, 
Miss 


in temperament and finer in musical in- 


Alves seemed older in 


she looked in years. She has a very vital style 


as well as a lovely voice and an artistic intelligence which 
will keep her out of dangerous waters. She sang a dozen 
of Mr. Ganz’s agreeable and more than clever songs very 


ELSA ALVES. 


agreeably, indeed, and met with cordial appreciation.”— 
New York Tribune. 

“Miss Alves has a light soprano of agreeable quality and 
she sang these lyric tidbits charmingly.’"—-New York Press. 

“But Mr. Ganz also appeared as composer. In the latter 
capacity, with himself as accompanist at the piano, he had 
the assistance of Elsa Alves, soprano, who sang five of his 
songs in German and seven of his songs in English, there- 
by permitting both of them to reach very near to strict 
neutrality. Miss Alves has youth and beauty and a voice 
that has charm and flexibility. Her father and mother 
were well known here as teachers. Since the death of the 
former, mother and daughter have been in Germany. Miss 
Alves has appeared in concert with Mr. Ganz in Berlin.” 
—New York Evening World. 

“Rudolph Ganz was assisted by Elsa Alves, a 
soprano from abroad, whose charming personnel and sweet 
voice were most agreeable features of the occasion.”— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“Twelve songs of his own composing, charmingly inter- 
preted by a young soprano named Elsa Alves, occupied 
the place of honor on the program.”—New York Ameri- 
can, 

“Two groups of Mr. Ganz’s songs were sung by Elsa 
Alves, American soprano. They were admirably 
enunciated and sung with a dramatic effect that was of a 
higher order than the purely vocal part of her singing.”— 
New York Herald. 





A Worthy Charity. 


Geraldine Farrar, Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Francis Rogers will sing at the Ritz-Carlton on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 11, 1915. The proceeds of the concert will 
go to help the unemployed girls of New York City. 
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BUSONI AROUSES ENTHUSIASM 
OF BIG KANSAS CITY AUDIENCE. 


Famous Pianist Performs Great Program in Superb Fashion 
—Local Symphony Season Brilliantly Closed—“Better 
Than Ever” Season Predicted for the Orchestra 
Next Year—Municipal Organ Needed. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 22, i915. 

Ferruccio Busoni played, March 26, at the Shubert Thea- 
tre under the local management of Myrtle Irene Mitchell. 
Weeks of preparation by the student set and anticipation 
by the generally musical public made the event one of 
supreme musical importance. The big audience was en- 
thusiastic and spontaneous in its applause, yet throughout 
the recital there was a sort of reverential atmosphere not 
often sensed here. The great program, containing the 
Bach-Busoni chaconne, Beethoven “Sonata Appassionata,” 
Chopin. sonata in B flat minor and a generous group of 
Liszt-Paganini was strictly adhered to, and, to the great 
joy of many, was not marred by trivial encores. Of 
Busoni’s piano playing nothing remains to be said here. 
Of his consciousness of the universal springs of human 
joy and suffering, of fulfilment and tragedy there is 
abundant evidence in every phrase he plays. If choice 
could be made of the program numbers, it would fall to 
the Chopin sonata. 

SympHony Season ENps. 

The seventh and last symphony concert of the season 
occurred on the afternoon of April 6. The Schubert Club 
under the direction of Clarence D. Sears assisted in a 
satisfactory reading of Grieg’s “Landsighting” for male 
voices and orchestra. Chief interest lay in Tschaikowsky’s 
fourth symphony. Whatever anticipation various clubs of 
reading and study of the symphony had created, there was 
in its splendid playing under Carl Busch ample realization. 
Perhaps no single work of the entire season has brought 
forth so much spontaneous approval of Mr. Busch and 
the orchestra. 

There is a generous and friendly interest in the work 
of the orchestra. The genuine need for regular symphony 
concerts is being hewn out rock by rock. It takes time 
and courage to create a public for a new line of art. Carl 
Busch is coming into his own here and bringing with him 
an unquestioned permanent symphony orchestra. At the 
last meeting of the board of directors of the Kansas City 
Symphony -Association Mrs. George W. Fuller was elected 
president for the coming year. Mrs. Fuller’s ability, in- 
dustry and love for the orchestra is well known and a 
“better than ever” season is predicted for next year. 

LENTEN ORGAN RECITALS. 

During the Lenten season Powell Weaver and Clarence 
D. Sears have both given some excellent organ recitals in 
their churches. Mr. Weaver has for a year given open 
recitals at the Grand Avenue Temple, the downtown 
church, at the noon hour, and the splendid audiences of 
busy men and women who took that lunch hour to hear 
music is only another argument for a municipal organ 
here. Geneve LicHTENWALTER. 





William L. Gamble Interviewed. 





When a representative of the Musicat Courter heard a 
few days ago that the Gamble Hinged Music Company, of 
Chicago, had instituted a charge of 3 cents per copy for 
Gambleizing new sheet music, and 2 cents for new octavo, 
he went to the store in quest of an interview concerning 
the reason and justification for this increase. 

“Mr. Gamble, have you lost any of your trade through 
this small charge for hinging?” 

“Well, our sales for the month of March were larger 
than any other month since we have been in business,” he 
replied. “Most of our patrons are willingly paying the 
little additional cost, realizing that if the average piece 
of music sells for 25 cents, the ‘Gamble Hinge’ at 3 cents, 
considering the fact that it makes music wear from five 
to ten times as long, is not only a splendid investment and 
real economy, but it is the cheapest thing about the music 
from a cost standpoint and the best thing about it from a 
viewpoint of endurance and service.” 

The interviewer then remarked that he saw only a few 
copies of music at a time, but remarked: “In Gambleizing 
all the music you sell, I suppose the hinge does cost you 
considerable.” 

“Let me tell you,” Mr. Gamble replied, “that it costs us 
almost as much to Gambleize the music as it costs the pub- 
lishers to print it, and in some cases more. The facts are, 
we used over seven million yards of tape without charg- 
ing a cent for it. Think of it! Seven million yards! 
Enough to reach from New York to Paris! In addition 
it has cost us five salaries per year for five years to Gam- 
bleize our music, besides the cost of the tape and our over- 
head expense. I think that if the music public knew the 
facts about the cost, wearing qualities and satisfaction of 
hinged music they would demand it every time they buy.” 

“That is right,” replied the reporter, who could see the 
thing in a bigger light than ever before. If any one 


could invent a process that would keep the shine off of 
serge he would make a fortune, and if he could invent a 


process that would make a suit of clothes wear as long as 
a half dozen suits and keep its shape all the time he could 


make several fortunes, and his invention would be a bene- 
faction to the world. That is exactly what the Gamble 
Hinge is in the music world. It is a great asset to musi- 
cians and people in many other lines of business. 

“It is easy to see,” continued the interviewer, “why you 
cannot afford to give this hinge free any more than a 
publisher can afford to sell a cloth bound book for the 
price of a paper back, and even though you have had an 
unprecedented growth in the music business your great 
expansion and your greater service to the music public are 
just ahead.” 
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ST. LOUIS APOLLO CLUB 
COMPOSED OF BUSY BUSINESS 
MEN CLOSES SUCCESSFUL SEASON 
Helen Stanley, Soloist at Third and Final Concert of 


Popular Male Organization, Wins Marked Success 
—Program Contains Several Springtime Numbers. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 24, 1915. 

The third and final private concert of the season by the 
Apollo Club, with Helen Stanley, soprano, as soloist, was 
given April 13 at the Odeon to a very large and fashion- 
able audience. The stage was beautifully decorated with 
potted plants and cut flowers, and the program contained 
many spring time numbers. The club’s opening selection, 
“The Spring Is Come,” by Dudley Buck, was most pleas- 
ing. . Miss Stanley then sang Debussy’s “Air de Lia.” This 
delightful artist revealed a voice of considerable volume 
and rare sweetness. “The Land of the Leal,” by Button, 
and “The Frog,” by Newton, were so well sung by the 
club that it had to respond to an encore, “Lullaby,” by 
Brahms, which was given in a very effective manner. 

Miss Stanley opened the second part of the program 
with three Brahms and two Strauss numbers. She sang 
each selection with a great deal of taste. Her tones are 
full and round and her pianissimo passages are most beau- 
tiful. Leu’s “Evening by the Sea,” sung by the Apollos, 
displayed fine balance and lovely tone, As an encore, “John 
Peel,” an old English hunting song, by Mark Andrews, 
was delivered with dash and spirit. 

Other delightful numbers sung by Miss Stanley were by 
Tipton, Bauer, Smith and Cadman. Each song was a per- 
fect gem beautifully rendered. The audience clamored for 
more and Miss Stanley responded with “Love, I Have Won 
You,” by L. Ronald. After Miss Stanley had given this 
long and trying program, her voice still retained its fresh- 
ness and buoyancy. She was presented with beautiful 
floral offerings. Chas. Galloway was Miss Stanley’s able 
accompanist. 

The club brought the concert to a close with a fine per- 
formance of Parker’s “Loreley.” Much credit is due Chas. 
Galloway, the conductor, for his excellent work in the 
training of these eighty-three busy business men. This 
fine organization is always a favorite here, and the very 
large audience was generous with applause. The officers 
of the club are P. A. Becker, president; J. B. Cozzens, first 
vice-president ; C. B. Hardin, second vice-president ; C, W. 
Hughes, secretary and treasurer, and Charles Galloway is 
the musical director. May Brrpre Dirzcer. 





Death of Mme. Barili. 


Late news comes from Sacramento, Cal., of the death 
there recently of Mme. Barili, former opera singer, who 
in private life was Mrs. Creatore, wife of the well known 
band conductor. 





“THE CREATION” SUNG BY 
PITTSBURGH MOZART CLUB. 


Capable Soloists Assist Chorus in Presenting a Most 
Notable Concert. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., April 16, 1915. 

“The Creation,” by Haydn, was presented by the Mozart 
Club in Carnegie Music Hall, Friday evening, April 9, and 
this proved to be one of the most pleasing concerts ever 
presented by this organization. Mr. McCollum had every 
chair taken in the chorus and the ensemble work was un- 
usually good. A large and enthusiastic audience was in at- 
tendance. The soloists, Henri Scott, Lucy Marsh, and 
Charles Harrison, were without question three of the most 
satisfactory artists who have appeared on a Mozart Club 
program in recent years. Henri Scott won our hearts 
three years ago when he appeared with the same club in 
“Faust,” and it was with pleasure that he was welcomed 
back. He is the same splendid artist, with rich vibrant bass 
voice, a commanding stage presence, and an assurance 
which leaves no doubt as to his perfect knowledge of the 
work. He is unquestionably one of the most efficient sing- 
ers who has appeared in Pittsburgh. Miss Marsh has a 
voice that is well adapted to oratorio singing. Her rendi- 
tion of “With Verdure Clad” left nothing to be desired. 
This was Miss Marsh’s first appearance in Pittsburgh and 
she created a splendid impression. Mr. Harrison possesses 
a beautiful tenor voice. Although a very young man he 
sings with fine finish and musicianship. All in all it was a 
concert for which Director McCollum should be given 
great credit. Mr. Prichard at the organ added much to 
the program by his artistic accompaniments. 

NoTEs. 

Hazel Peck, a brilliant young pianist who recently re- 
turned from study abroad, gave a recital in Wilkinsburg 
recently. This young artist is undoubtedly one of the most 
talented pianists ever produced by this city and her future 
concert success scems assured. On this occasion she was 
assisted by Eleanor Davis. The recital was most enjoyable 
and well attended. 

Pavlowa comes to the Schenley Theatre Monday evening, 
April 19. This will be her farewell appearance here. 

Emma Loeffler, prima donna soprano, will appear in 
Carnegie Music Hall this evening, April 16. Friday even- 
ing the Art Society will present its last recital of the pres- 
ent season, the artists being Sophie Braslau and Lambert 
Murphy. Hotits Eptson DAVENNY. 





David Bispham Sings to 
Capacity Audience in Brooklyn. 





David Bispham gave a delightful song recital at the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on Monday evening, April 
19. Mr. Bispham divided his program into four groups, 
three comprised of songs and one, the recitation of Robert 
Browning’s “The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’ which has been 
set to music by Arthur Bergh. His classical group con- 
sisted of Handel’s “Where E’er You Walk,” “It Is Enough,” 
from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” two old Scotch ballads, “Tom 
the Rhymer” and “Edward,” and Schumann’s “Row Gently 
Here.” Intensely dramatic was his rendering of “Ed- 
ward,” which deals with a grewsome tale of patricide. 
Favorite old songs made up his second group, these being 
“Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
“Where Be Goin’ To?” “The Pretty Creature” and “Down 
Among the Dead Men,” all of which were most enthusias- 
tically received. 

American composers were represented in the third group, 
the numbers of which were “Danny Deever” (Damrosch), 
“Banjo Song” (Homer), “Exhortation” (Clark), “I Am 
Thy Harp” (Woodman), and “The Fate of the Flimflam” 
(Bergh). Although a program note declared that Mr. 
Bispham would give no encores, he graciously repeated the 
last two numbers of this group in response to the hearty 
applause they evoked. 

Mr. Bispham’s recitation of Browning’s ‘The Pied Piper 
of Hamelin,” with the musical setting by Arthur Bergh, 
proclaimed his marked histrionic gifts and greatly delighted 
the audience. 

Mr. Bispham was ably assisted by Woodruff Rogers at 
the piano. 

An audience, which filled every seat and necessitated the 
placing of chairs on the stage and then left some standing, 
listened with close attention and heartily applauded Mr. 
Bispham’s offerings. 





Elsa Fischer Quartet at Waldorf-Astoria. 


On Saturday evening, April 17, the Elsa Fischer String 
Quartet participated in a concert at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, playing andante cantabile and scherzo 
from Tschaikowsky’s quartet in D major. Wednesday, 
April 21, they played at a private musicale, selecting Still- 
mann-Kelley’s quintet, Dohnanyi’s quintet in C minor, and 
Schubert’s quartet in E flat major. 
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Orchestral Concerts with French Programs—Heroic Music—Montmartre Favorite Passes Away. 


Paris, March 18, 1915. 

“As the future holds no fear for the French, so the past 
keeps us in faithful patriotic devotion, while the present 
urges this lesson upon us: ‘learn to know thyself,’” said a 
prominent French composer recently, and continued: 
“French national musical genius has been neglected; we 
are to repair this fault and, having shut the door on Ger- 
man music, will open wide all doors to our national music, 
past, present and future.” 

It was in this spirit evidently that M. Chevillard directed 
M. d’Indy’s “Wallenstein,” M. Rabaud’s “Eglogue,” M. Vi- 
dal’s “Vision de Jeanne d’Arc,” M. Debussy’s “Mer.” At 
the same concert M. Duparc’s “Chanson triste” was sung 
by Mlle. Demougeot. 

The program of the concert arranged by M. Pierné also 
was strictly national, M. Bruneau’s “Penthésilée” being 
dramatically interpreted by Mlle. Chenal, also three 
“Poemes Russes” of M. Erlanger. To these M, Pierné 
added a choice of works by César Franck, Gabriel Fauré, 
Chevillard, etc. 


MusicaL Wark LEcTuRE. 


Camille Bellaigue at the Société des Conférences 
spoke of “Heroic Music,” giving its history and defining 
it as that which wishes to sing and exalt patriotic heroism. 
From national songs and hymns which form so important 
a factor in the lives of a people M. Bellaigue traced its 
course through opera, lyric drama and symphony. 

To illustrate technically what he was giving textually the 
lecturer selected examples from the works of Rossini, Ber- 
lioz, Chopin, Paladilhe, Saint-Saéns, Edouard Lalo, Vin- 
cent d’Indy, Moussorgsky, which he interpreted on the 
piano to the great delight of his audience, 

Wagner’s music was not alluded to, but that of Bee- 
thoven, was long and appreciatively dwelt upon in its sim- 
ple, heroic grandeur. 


Operatic Notes, 


The artists of the Opera having courageously banded 
together to give concerts at the Trocadero, it is hoped 


they may give them at the Opera itself. Why not? There 
at least the music could be heard. 

The Opéra-Comique reopened and among other spec- 
tacles has given M. Ravel’s pleasant ballet “Ma Mére 
l’'Oye.” 

Miles. Barbier, Delsaux, Piron and others gracefully sur- 
rounded Mlle. Schwartz, a witty and frivolous Florine. It 
was assuredly interesting to attempt the reconstitution of 
one of these patriotic admixtures of allegory, song and 
dance of which the revolutionary era made such good use. 
Gossec’s “Offrande a la Liberté” adapted to include popular 
songs with the apotheosis of the “Marseillaise” gave pleas- 
ure and the splendid voices of Mlle, Lapeyrette and M. 
Noté won applause. 

In Constant Pierré’s collection there are original compo- 
sitions by Gossec, Méhul and Lesueur, which in their sim- 
ple nobility are not without merit. 

In tHE LicHTer FIELp. 

Charles Lecocq’s sprightly comic opera, “Le Petit Duc,” 
will be revived at the Théatre de la Gaité-Lyrique for 
eight or ten performances beginning with Thursday’s 
matinee. 

“La Revue Tricolore,” the Moulin-Rouge “revue” inter- 
rupted in its career by the burning down of that building, 
has been transferred to the Folies-Dramatiques, 

Marcet Lecay Deap. 


Marcel Legay, doyen des chanscnniers of Montmartre, 
will never more go up and down the streets of the Butte 
where his familiar figure in Napoleonic frockcoat, tall 
chimney-pot hat with flat brim, full swinging trousers, were 
so well known. Many a “Mimi Pinson” will weep for him 
and he will be followed to his last resting place by many 
made sad by the loss of one who so often lightened life’s 
way for them by freely singing his inimitable songs. So 
called socialist, undeniable patriot and above all a man of 
heart his desire was “to sing shortly the ‘Noél d’Alsace’ in 
Strassbourg.” : 

In him passes away one of the founders of the old Chat 


Noir, Mirliton, and the Quat’z’Arts. 
. F. Detma-Heré. 





Recital Engagements for Granberry Pupils. 





Public appearances for students at the Granberry Piano 
School, New York, are as follows: 


Chickering Hall, Monday afternoon, April 12, at 3 o’clock.—Miss 
Spooner and Miss Henderson, 

Lecture Room of the School, Carnegie Hall, Saturday morning, 
April 17, at 11 o’clock.—Misses Arnold, Driggs, Campbell, Em- 
met, Johnson, Jeffrey, Jalkut, Jetmore, Millard, McAinsh, Moore, 
Oliver, Weller, Master Arthur Ryle and Mrs, Hanson, 

Chickering Hall, Monday afternoon, April 19, at 3 o’clock.—Miss 
Henderson and Miss Corcoran. > 

Chickering Hall, Wednesday afternoon, April 21, at 3 o’clock.—Mrs 
Hanson and Miss Moore. 

Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Saturday afternoon, April 24, at 3 
o’clock.—Misses Boyd, Callahan, Dondero, Jeffrey, Johnson, Mil- 
lard, Oliver, Pfalz, Corcoran, Emmet, Arnold, Bacon, Curtis, 
Lamb, Master Wheeler, Miss Henderson, Master Ryle, Miss 
Achelis and Mrs. Hanson. 

Berkeley Institute, Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, Thursday evening, 
April 29, at 8.15 o’clock.—Misses Boerum, Richardson, Burch- 
hardt, Richardson, Rubino, Bogart, Rubino, Curtin, Duys, Will, 
Hand, Hvoslef, McDonald, Greenman, Wyckoff, Pirie, Hender- 
son, Masters Lockwood and John Pirie. 

Chickering Hall, Friday afternoon, April jo, at 3 o’clock.—Misses 
Spooner, Caire, Sacht, McAinsh, Austin, Dugan, Heermance, 
Jeffreys, Wintermute, Buschhardt, Jalkut, Oliver, Johnson, Cal- 
lahan, Millard and Mr, Biggs. 

Lecture Room of the School, Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
May 1, at 3 o’clock.—Mrs. Hanson, assisted by Alice Ives Jones, 
violinist. 

Wanamaker Auditorium, Monday afternoon, May 3, at 3 o’clock.— 
Miss Henderson, assisted by Mary Craig, soprano. 

Lecture Room of the School, Carnegie Hall, Saturday morning, May 
8, at 11 o’clock.—Misses Boyd, Caire, Cobb, Ehlers, Hillhouse, 
Jeremiah, Johnson, Moore, Moir, Oliver, Radley, Spafford, Mas- 
ters Haubold and Chuck, Mr. Strachan and Mrs, Freeny. 

Lecture Room of the School, Carnegie Hall, Saturday afternoon, 
May 8, at 3.15 o’clock.—Miss Moore, assisted by Mary Craig, 
soprano. 

Wanamaker Auditorium, Monday afternoon, May 10, at 3 o’clock.— 
Miss Corcoran, assisted by Anna R. Holly, contralto. 

Lecture Room of the School, Carnegie Hall, Monday evening, May 
10, at 8 o’clock.—Misses Oliver, Jeremiah, Moir, Ehlers, John- 
son, Pfalz, leffrey, Mackenzie, Caire, Spatford and Master Hau- 
bold. 

Chickering Hall, Tuesday afternoon, May 11, at 2.45 o’clock.—Misses 
Boyd, Callahan, Dondero, Jeffrey, Johnson, Millard, Oliver, 
Pfalz, McAinsh, Baker, Burnier, Dugan, West, Elsenheimer, 
Jalkut, Moore, Masters Dugan, McNulty, Wintermute and 
Wylie, 

Lecture Room of the School, Carnegie Hall, Thursday evening, May 
13, at 3 0o’clock.—Misses Johnson, Hillhouse, Cobb, Radley, 
Rountree, Millard, Rountree, Boyd, Oliver, Burnier, Master 
Chuck and Mr. Strachan, 


Lecture Room of the School, Carnegie Hall, Saturday morning, May 
29, at 11 o’clock.—Misses Baker, DiCrocco, Graham, Jeffrey, Lap 
ham, Jeffrey, Etter, Jeffries, Wilson, Jeffries, Moore, Yager, 
Weeks, McGrath, Stelzle, Masters McNulty, Wilson, Mrs. Hanson 
and Elizabeth Voislawski, 

Carnegie Chamber Music Hall Thursday evening, June 3, at 8.30 
o’clock, Commencement Exercises.—Receiving full diploma, Mrs. 
William Palmer Hanson, New York City, and Beatrice Moore, 
Elizabeth, N, J. Receiving teacher’s certificates, Ola Saxton 
Callahan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Anita Dondero, Babylon, L, I.; 
Francis B. Johnson, Paris, Ky.; Laura Jeffrey, New York City, 
and Elsa E. Pfalz, New York City. 


Mr. Granberry’s lectures on musical pedagogy, analysis, 
etc., occur regularly on Wednesday and Saturday mornings 
and Dr, Nicholas J. Elsenheimer’s musical history lectures 
and his interpretation lecture recitals occur on Saturdays. 





North Shore Festival Boxholders. 


Boxholders for the Chicago North Shore Music Festival 
to be held at the Northwestern University Gymnasium at 
Evanston, Ill, May 24, 25, 27 and 29 are as follows: 
Samuel Insull, James A. Patten, Louis Wuichet, Miss C. C. 
Lunt, Oliver T. Wilson, Mrs. John B. Lindgren, Mrs. 
Daniel H, Burnham, W. L. Brown, Joseph E. Paden, M. 
Cochrane Armour, J. C. Shaffer, Chancellor L. Jenks, Mrs. 
J. W. Kopler, Harrison B. Riley, T. W. Robinson, Rufus 
E. Dawes, T. C. Keller, George C. Wilcox, Dr. Sanger 
Brown, Wm. S, Mason, Joseph F. Ward, M. H. Wilson, N 
Dwight Harris, Mrs. John N. Dole, Carl T. Williams, Mrs. 
Geo. M. Sargent, W. A. Illsley, F. J. Scheidenhelm, Oscar 
H. Haugan, Lyman H. Drake, Arthur B. Jones, E. J. Buff- 
ington, John H. Hardin, C. D. B. Howell, A. E. Cable, 
Mrs. John J. Spry, Mrs. F. T. A. Junkin, Charles G. 
Dawes, W. A. Gardner, A. E. Banks, Wm. B. Phillips, 
Ellen Eldred, Irwin Row, Peter C. Lutkin, M. C. Brugdon, 
Williams D. Dyche, F. A, Hardy, H. A. Pearsons, Dr. A. 
W. Harris, F. H. Armstrong, Mrs. Anna Row Gross and 
James F. Oates. 

Frieda Hempel, coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, and Evan Williams, the Welsh tenor, are 
among the artists engaged to appear at this festival. Miss 
Hempel will sing two arias and a group of songs on 
“Operatic Night,” and Mr. Williams will do the tenor role 
in Edward Elgar’s “The Dream of Gerontius” on Thursday 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
PRAISED WHILE ON TOUR. 


Dr. Kunwald and His Players Appear in 
Concerts and Festivals—Kelley’s “New 
England” Symphony to Be Heard 
—College of Music Events. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 17, 1915. 

There has been a remarkable paucity of musical events 
in this city during the past week, two students’ affairs at 
the College of Music and a recital by Marcus Kellerman 
at Emery Auditorium being the only important happenings. 
The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra has been away on one 
of its numerous trips, which this time embraced concerts 
at Bloomington, Ind., Akron, Ohio, and Detroit. At both 
of the latter points it participated in festivals of consid- 
erable importance and splendid reports from the press at 
each of the cities mentioned have arrived here. 


Ke.iey’s “New ENGLAND” SymMpHoNy To Be Hearp. 


The next and last two symphony concerts promise to be 
of unusual interest. At the next one Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley’s “New England” symphony will receive its first 
Cincinnati hearing. This work has been performed dur- 
ing the season both by the St. Louis and Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestras as well as at Altenburg, Germany, and 
from all directions havé come words of the highest praise. 
This has, of course, whetted the local appetite to no small 
degree and the local musical world is thoroughly on the 
qui vive anticipating a treat of no mean order. For next 
Thursday afternoon Mr. Kelley has announced an analy- 
tical lecture on his latest opus to take place at the Con- 
servatory of Music, at which he will go into detail as to 
the structure and thematic material of the work. Mrs. 
Kelley will illustrate at the piano. 


Dr. KuNwatp to Be Sototst. 

It has just been announced that Dr. Kunwald has finally 
been persuaded to appear as the soloist at the last of the 
symphony concerts. He has chosen for his vehicle the 
“Emperor” concerto, which will be given in the same man- 
ner in which former performances of our talented con- 
ductor at the piano in connection with the orchestra were 
given, that is, Dr. Kunwald will unite the offices of soloist 
and conductor. He has been able in the past to make these 
renditions of extreme interest, acquiring a unity of inter- 
pretation not often met with where the orchestral and solo 
scores are in the hands of different persons. As in the past 
performances mentioned Dr. Kunwald has been especially 
interesting as an interpreter of the works of the Bonn 
master the symphony public is anticipating his announced 
rendition with much interest. 

KELLERMAN GreeTeD By SeLect AUDIENCE, 

Marcus Kellerman, a product of Cincinnati, musically 
and otherwise, was greeted by a select audience of friends 
and other music lovers on the occasion of his recital at 
Emery Auditorium last Thursday evening. Kellerman re- 
ceived his early musical training at the College of Music. 
Later he went to Berlin to continue his studies and also 
further to pursue his professional career which had been 
started in this city. Since his return to this country Kel- 
lerman has been having considerable success on the con- 
cert platform, appearances with some of the leading sym- 
phony organizations being among his achievements. In 
each case he has been crowned with success. This was 
also the case last Thursday evening, his fine baritone being 
heard to good advantage in a well selected program, ren- 
dered the more effective by a thoroughly artistic rendition. 
If this may be taken as a criterion Kellerman’s musical 
future seems based upon a solid foundation. One of the 
delightful features of the recital was the fine work of 
Nicolai Schneer at the piano. 

CoLtece oF Music Events. 


The ensemble recital at the College of Music last Tues- 
day night by the pupils of Romeo Gorno proved to be a 
delightful affair. The program embraced various num- 
bers for two pianos, violin and piano, as well as a vocal 
duet. Assisting were Charlotte Sandmann, soprano, and 
Virginia Seymour, contralto, from the class of Louise 
Dotti; also Nell Gallagher, violinist, from the class of 
Johannes Miersch, and Harold Ahrendt and Joseph Kro- 
berger, violinists, from the class of Emil Heermann. 
Among the pianists heard to advantage were Elsa Gant- 
voort, Alma Campbell Haddock, Charlotte Haven, Edna 
Wildhack, Alice Majoewska and Lois Taylor. All showed 
the splendid results of sound and careful training. 

Last night the College of Music was the scene of an- 
other pupils’ affair when the charges of Lino Mattioli were 
heard in a vocal recital which was particularly well at- 
tended. A number of promising voices were displayed and 
it was quite evident that in some of these will be found 
the material for professional development. Both begin- 
ners and advanced students wete presented, among them 
being Frank Biddle, Nellie Gilbert, Louise Wilmer, Clan- 


cey Parker, Sidona Smith, Walter Vaughan, Adele Gold- 
kamp, Florence Hawkins, John Dodd and Phyllis John- 
son. Nell Gallagher, violinist, pupil of Johannes Miersch, 
and Grace Chapman, organist, assisted. CiNcINNATUS. 





Minnie M. McConnell a 
Successful Vocal Teacher. 


Minnie M. McConnell, vocal and organ teacher, began 
the study of music at an early age, and upon the recom- 
mendation of her teachers, who discovered unusual tal- 
ent, devoted her time to the development of this talent. 
At the age of sixteen Mrs. McConnell appeared as Joseph- 
ine in “Pinafore,” scoring an instantaneous success. Fol- 
lowing this, she received numerous offers to appear in 
comic opera, but declined owing to her desire to study for 





MINNIE M. McCONNELL, 


the concert stage. Being prevailed upon to accept pupils, 
Mrs. McConnell opened a studio in Logansport, Ind., 
where she also held the position as organist at the Broad- 
way Presbyterian Church. She was active in Logansport 
as singer, organist and teacher for a number of years, and 
prior to coming to New York was honored with the posi- 
tion as supervisor of music in the public schools of 
Logansport, which post she held for more than three years. 

Owing to her wish to be in larger musical surroundings 
Mrs. McConnell transferred her field of activity from 
Logansport to New York, where she established a reputa- 
tion as vocal teacher and founded the McConnell Vocal 
Trio. She has successfully trained a number of voices 
since locating in the metropolis, prominent among them 
being her daughters, Marie, soprano, and Harriet, contralto, 
the latter now holding the position as solo contralto at the 
Church of the Beloved Disciple in New York. 





Louisa Hopkins in Recital. 


On April 14, Louisa Hopkins, the gifted pianist, appeared 
in a recital at Philadelphia, playing works by Chopin, Liszt 
and Debussy. Miss Hopkins, who has won noteworthy 
success with the Boston Symphony and other orchestras of 
this country, was the recipient of the appended critiques in 
various Philadelphia papers: 

“Louisa Hopkins, a Philadelphia pianist, who interpreted 
with understanding and technical fluency. Her 
playing was received with warm appreciation.”—Philadel- 
phia Ledger. 





“Miss Hopkins has a brilliant technic and a clean de- 
cisive touch which were advantageously displayed in her 
rendition of Chopin’s F sharp minor polonaise.”—Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 





“Louisa Hopkins, a pianist of considerable merit.”—Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger. 


“Miss Hopkins played with good effect.”—Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 
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Family incorporates 
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plicity of construc- 
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The familiar charm 
of design and perfec- 
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The Russian Violinist 


a master of technic, but a genuine musician.’ 
H. T, Finck, in N. Y, Evening Fost. 

“He has a big, full tone, which is musical in a ® 
W. J. Henderson, in N. Y Sun. 


Exclusive Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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The Rubinstein Club in Third Private Concert. 





Another successful concert has been added to the long 
list of similar triumphs which one may find upon the an- 
nals of the Rubinstein Club, whose third and last concert 
of its twenty-eighth season is now a matter of history, 
having been held in the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, April 20. Of course, there is still the 
White Breakfast to be held on May 1, and the business 
meeting on April 29, so that this season is by no means 
closed. 

On this occasion two songs by Homer N. Bartlett, which 
were written for and especially dedicated to the Rubinstein 
Club, were sung for the first time. These were “A Song 
of Spring” and “Robert of Lincoln,” both replete with the 
joyous spirit of spring and admirably suited to the chorus 
of women’s voices. In the latter, Florence Anderson Otis 
sang the solo part, her beautiful soprano voice thrilling 
in close imitation of Robert of Lincoln. The song of 
the bobolink had to be repeated; Mr, Bartlett beaming 
and bowing his thanks from the platform, in acknowledge- 
ment thereto. These songs are charming bits of lyric 
beauty from Mr. Bartlett’s op. 250, written in a charac- 
teristic and happy vein, which will without doubt prove 
to be special favorites with choral organizations since they 
are singable as well as delightful. Under Mr. Chapman’s 
baton some very beautiful color effects were well brought 
out, 

Another composition dedicated to the club was sung for 
the first time on this occasion; this was from the pen of 
Fay Foster and is called a “Louisiana Lullaby.” Miss 
Foster accompanied this work which has a contagious 
swing and had to be repeated. 

Other choral numbers included “The Song of Kisses” 
by H. Alexander Matthews in which the incidental solo 
was sung by Grace Helen Swain; Schumann’s “Traumerei” 
arranged by A. H, Ryder and set to some charming verse; 
“Her Rose” (C. Whitney Coombs) ; by request Sullivan’s 
“The Lost Chord” was given; Riccardo Zandonai’s “Ave 
Maria” (English version by Eduardo Marzo); and H. 
Waldo Warner’s “The Bugles of Fairyland” completed 
the program. As usual this splendid choral body acquitted 
itself nobly, preserving an excellent tonal balance through- 
out, effecting some splendid nuances and reflecting credit 
upon themselves, their conductor, and the organization, 

The choral offerings were worthy of particular note 
since there had been but one rehearsal with the orchestra, 
a fact which no one would have even guessed from the 
quality of the tone produced, and the splendid ensemble. 

Henry Weldon, basso, was the assisting artist, and al- 
though it was announced that he was suffering from a 
severe cold and was present against the advice of his 
physician rather than disappoint the club, his excellent 
work needed no apology. He sang an aria from Verdi’s 
“Ernani,” Vulean’s song from “Philemon et Baucis” 
(Gounod), and the serenade from “Faust.” He was 
enthusiastically received and sang several encores in re- 
sponse to the insistent applause. 

William Rogers Chapman’s splendid conducting was an 
outstanding feature of the evening. 

A large orchestra, Bidkar Leete at the piano, and the 
organ during the singing of “The Lost Chord,” all added 
materially to the success of the evening. The orchestra 
played the overture to Gomez’s “I1 Guarany,” scherzo from 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn), the veil 
dance, “O Mitake San” (Friml), the overture to “Mignon,” 
Harry MacLellan’s “Perplexity,” and the third move- 
ment, the allegro molto vivace from Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pathetique” symphony. 

A large and distinguished audience, which included many 
persons notable in the social and musical world, was 
present and applauded the soloists, chorus, conductor and 
orchestra without stint. A fitting close of so delightful 
and successful an evening was the singing of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” in which the audience joined with vigor. 





Von Ende School Recital. 





The first of a group of four recitals by students at the 
Von Ende School of Music, New York, occurred April 19, 
in the handsome recital halls of the institution. There 
were six piano, four violin and three vocal numbers, 
furnishing a large variety of classic and modern music. 
The pianists were Esther Rosenthal, Victoria Girtanner, 
Evelyn Scott, Joyce Albert, Beatrice Ragsdale, and Marion 
Coger; the violinists, Mildred Keightley, Bessie Riesberg, 
Harold Micklin and Helen Vogel; and the singers, Cecile 
Heller, G, Dawson, and Aimee Victor. 

This miscellaneous recital brought forward some of the 
intermediate grade pupils, all of them doing great credit 
to their respective teachers, Nearly all of the young 
participants played and sang from memory, showing that 
this important feature of public performance is cultivated 
at this school. Where so many did well, it would be 


difficult to select a few for mention. Margery Morrison 
was the accompanist. : 

Current events at the Von Ende School are as follows: 

Saturday evening, April 24, Elsie J. Wiswell, artist-pupil of 
Sigismond Stojowski. 

Saturday evening, May 1, Margaret Jamieson, artist-pupil of 
Sigismond Stojowski. 

Saturday evening, May 8, Luisa Morales-Macedo, artist-pupil of 
Sigismond Stojowski; 8:30 o’clock, 44 West Eighty-fifth street, New 
York City. 





New York Appreciates Christine Miller. 


Christine Miller’s appearance in joint recital with George 
Hamlin at Aeolian Hall, New York, was, without doubt, 
one of the most interesting events of the present musical 
season. Her lovely voice and charming personality in 
solos and duets with Mr. Hamlin called forth the appended 
critiques from the New York press: 

Her sympathetic and finely resonant tones have considerable power 
and body. Perhaps Miss Miller was at her best in Hugo 
Wolf’s “Dank de Paria,” which she delivered with vocal power and 
dramatic emphasis—New York Press, 








Miss Miller, who has an agreeable voice and a good style, also 
sang a number of songs alone.—New York Evening Post. 





She displayed a fine understanding of German Lieder, Good dic- 
tion and good expression of the underlying thought of the songs 
she presented were among the most noticeable features of her re- 
cital—-New York Herald. 





Miss Miller’s voice, especially in her middle and lower registers, 
was vibrant, and she sang with fecling and with remarkably clear 
diction in her German songs.—New York Tribune. 

These artists are interpreters of recognized standing.—New York 
Evening Mail. 





Christine Miller, a mezzo-soprano who has gained wide and favor- 
able notice as an oratorio singer, made virtually her debut here as 
a song recital artist. It was a critical audience and found 
in the efforts of the musicians, particularly Miss Miller, qualities to 
admire.—New York World. 





The contralto’s voice was in excellent condition, . . . Miss 
Miller sang archly and charmingly Homer’s “Ferry Me Across the 
Water.’’—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 





The singers showed complete mastery of the technic of their art. 
Mss Miller was especially effective in German Lieder.—Brooklyn 
Times. 





Christine Miller, who is possessed of a well-rounded and mellow 
volce, sang ten songs alone. met with instant success. 
These two artists are well worth hearing.—Brooklyn Standard Union. 





The artist, Miss Miiler, and the tenor, George Hamlin, had chos- 
en a number of songs and arias and were heard both in solos and 
duets, and attained a success seldom witnessed in concert halls. . . . 
Both artists have for a long time enjoyed an established reputation 
of the best in art and therefore their success was a surprise to no 
one.—New Yorker Herold. 





Her beautiful voice, which is sonorous in the lower register, and 
in the higher occasionally soft as velvet, is capable of great shad- 
ing, and her art of singing shows much finesse. Miss Miller pro- 
duces her tones in an exquisite manner, with beautiful legato and 
fine shades of nuance and her diction is excellent. She has a very 
pronounced talent for the humorous, On the other hand, her sus- 
tained and dramatic interpretations produce a splendid effect. The 
large audience showed its keen pleasure in enthusiastic applause. 
—New York Staats-Zeitung. (Translation.) (Advertisement.) 
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leges with a prominent sopra the artist. 
Mr. S is available also cy pareaihre and , Posner 
»*Sylvia,”’ a new song success by Mr. Speaks. 
ADDRESS: 201 WEST 105th ST., N. Y. 
Telephone 10455 Riverside 


JULIA HEINRICH 


Leading Soprano Hamburg Opera 


Available for Concerts, Oratorio, Etc. Season 1915-16. 


“Miss Heinrich’s voice is a smooth, full-bodied, warmly 
colored mezzo-soprano of sensuous beauty in itself and capa- 
ble of range and depth of expression. 

—Boston Transcript, January 28, 1915. 
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Adrienne Kirkman Wentz Sings for 
Washington Friday Morning Club. 


Friday morning, April 16, the Friday Morning Music 
Club, of Washington, D. C., gave an “All American Pro- 
gram” at the Raleigh Hotel, which was most interesting. 
The program is given below. Of special interest was the 
singing of Adrienne Kirkman Wentz, who was heard in a 
group of four songs with violin obligatos played by Mrs. 
Horace Dulin. Mrs. Wentz has given much attention and 
study both abroad and in America to French diction, some- 
thing which has distinguished her work heretofore, but 
with the singing of this group of English songs before 
the Friday Morning Club, Mrs. Wentz has established the 
fact that she is the possessor of a fine quality mezzo-so- 
prano voice, and is a fine interpreter. 

This was the program: 


We PO ie iis awn de ie catcawene Henry Holden Huss 

COs NG Binns i066 00 cab cO hk Canbawehe Edgar Stillman Kelley 

FO Ee PS oi. bs dno 5g cb eoa a eed ee ie bas ces MacDowell 
Clarine McCarty. 

Awake, ’Tis the Dawn (morning song)............5: Annie Hawley 

PO NR ei owe latins wa ewes eae 6 William Spencer Johnson 

TN, 5s, saan bevbnak vikenens Charles Fonteyn Manney 


My Lover, He Comes on the Skee (Norwegian love song), 
H. Clough Leighter 
Christine Church. 


I NI 5s CVcs a waba Oh.c cos vba 6 atxe nébabaGubeened MacDowell 
Virginia Bestor. 

TNE 6 SiN ch vduc< vusesedek Coins sened ésiabac bun Ethel Barns 

NE 9a US SUT a Vale's dad dak 4 cake cters cueves George Benniston 


Ruth Bronson. 
(Accompanist, Marian Balinger.) 


SEER OE SRO NOOR 6 oi bik scan oth shard be cnc rebunde Schneider 
MEE GMOONE OE TE Ws Cats bccickacncecdbeccnvevetacneds Protheroe 
WD ua CUS ee kA RRL Obed Ee RGA ChONN ES Sorehbens ORES ENS Woodman 
WO: MEER. 5 sedan chs cuk.vs cade de seek uasvekeubec ies Geeh! 


Adrienne Kirkman Wentz. 
(Violin obligatos, Mrs. Dulin.) 





Constance Purdy’s Press Tributes. 





Constance Purdy, whose beautiful contralto voice was 
for a number of years under the guidance of such masters 
of the art of singing as Charles W. Clark, Oscar Seagle, 
and Jean de Reszke, has been busy during the past winter 
filling engagements. From various cities throughout this 
country she has received such press notices as those which 
follow: 


Two qualities Miss Purdy has in particular—a pure resonance of 
voice in her sustained tones and a deftness at characterizing without 
»bvious effort. 
her richness of tone made it doubly delightful. 


Whenever there was a broad melody to be sung, 
Boston Transcript. 

Miss Purdy displayed a sympathetic contralto voice and an inter- 
pretative style that combined the values of diction and nicely pro- 
portioned phrasing most happily.—Chicago Tribune. 

The singer fulfilled her listeners’ expectations and throughout the 
afternoon sang with considerable style, feeling and expression.—New 
York World. 

Miss Purdy possesses a splendid voice, and she brought to her 
performance a thorough understanding of the spirit of the Slavic 
music that added much to its musical excellence. Color and atmos- 
phere were not lacking.—St. Paul Daily News. 





Her singing was marked by taste and intelligence of interpreta- 
tion.—Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 





Rarely has a voice of such beauty been heard in this city. It is 
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a mezzo-soprano, melodious and very sympathetic.—Wilmington (Del.) 
Every Day. 





Her voice is rich in tone quality, her enunciation excellent, and 
she gave an extremely satisfactory rendition of the operatic passages. 
—Indianapolis (Ind.) Star. (Advertisement.) 





No More Automobile Rides for 
Mmes. Matzenauer and Valeri. 





Margarete Matzenauer and her husband, Edoardo Fer- 
rari-Fontana, both of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
who have been studying this season with Delia M. Valeri, 
the noted New York vocal teacher, invited Mme. Valeri and 
her husband to dine at the Nassau Hotel at Long Beach, 
L. L, Sunday, April 18. The party left New York at eleven 
o’clock in the morning in Mme. Matzenauer’s automobile, 
a big Pierce-Arrow touring car driven by her chauffeur. 
The party was riding alone at no more than fifteen miles 
an hour on the Queen’s Boulevard, when suddenly without 
warning another automobile shot across the road from the 
entrance to Calvary Cemetery, and struck Mme. Matzen- 
auer’s car on the right side. 

The crash was so tremendous that all the occupants of 
the Matzenauer car, except the chauffeur, were thrown out 


DELIA VALERI (SEATED) AND MARGARETE MATZENAUER. 


on the left side of the machine. Mme. Matzenauer received 
several cuts on her lips and nose besides a number of 
bruises. The surgeons of St. John’s Hospital at Long 
Island City, who immediately answered a telephone call, 
thought at first that one or two of Mme. Valeri’s ribs were 
fractured, but it was later found that only one of her ribs 
was slightly bent. She also suffered several bruises and 
cuts on various parts of her body. Mr. Ferrari-Fontana 
was badly cut, while Mr. Valeri’s right arm was slightly 
sprained. 

After having their wounds dressed, the patients were 
taken to their respective homes in New York. The victims 
and the doctors agree that the Ferrari-Fontanas and their 
guests had a remarkably narrow escape, 

Mme. Matzenauer is said to have registered a vow to 
travel on foot for the rest of her life, while Mme. Valeri 
declares that she will never again enter an automobile, and 
needless to say, her electric coupé is now for sale. 





Musin to Present Pupil in Recital. 


On Sunday afternoon, May 2, Ovide Musin will present 
his talented pupil, Joseph Stoopack, in recital at the Musin 
studios, 51 West Seventy-sixth street, New York. Young 
Stoopack will play three compositions by Mozart, andante, 
menuetto, and rondo, Tschaikowsky’s concerto in D major, 
and the “Faust” fantaisie by Wieniawski. Judged by pre- 
vious appearances of this young artist, the affair promises 
to be a real musical treat. 





At the Théatre de I’Odéon, Paris, the fourth musical fes- 
tival took place not long ago, when Massenet’s “Marie 
Magdeleine,” the overture of his “Phédre,” Saint-Saéns’ 
concerto in A minor and César Franck’s “Redemption” 
were given. The Berlioz festival on April 10 was de- 
voted to “La Damnation de Faust.” 
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MINNEAPOLIS AMATEURS GIVE 
GOOD ACCOUNT OF THEMSELVES. 


Orchestral Art Society Appears in Enjoyable Concert 
Northwestern Conservatory Events Chronicled 
in Pithy Paragraphs. 
Minneapolis, Minn., April 14, 1915. 

One of the most enjoyable amateur concerts of the sea- 
son was given by the Orchestral Art Society at Gethsemane 
Guild Hall on April 8. This society is now in its third 
year and this, the second concert of this season, was by 
far the most pretentious of any yet given. The Orchestral 
Art Society numbers about fifty players of stringed instru- 
ments, weekly rehearsals are held and this program showed 
great progress especially in the attacks and in the pianissi- 
mos. Schubert’s “Heroic March” was given in a spirited 
way; the Volkmann “Serenade No. 1” showed fine shading 
and breadth of tone, the “Coronation” march of Meyer- 
beer was broad and very martial in tonal effects and the 
Andre introduction and waltz was a dainty, artistic bit of 
playing. Hearty applause and a full house greeted these 
ambitious young players. 

Grace Chadbourne, soprano, sang an aria from Her- 
bert’s opera “Natoma” and a group of songs with a violin 
obligato, beautifully rendered by Richardson Phelps, con- 
certmaster of the orchestra. Mylius Wilcox, violinist, 
played pleasingly a group of violin solos. Margaret Gil- 
more MacPhail, gifted wife of William MacPhail, director 
of the Orchestral Art Society, played the piano in her 
usual splendid manner throughout the evening. Mr. and 
Mrs. MacPhail are to be congratulated on the fine success 
they have made here through their patient work among the 
students. 

PROGRAM AT STILLWATER. 

A program was given in the Stillwater, Minn., Club 
Rooms on April 15 by Ruth Anderson, Grace Workman, 
Dan O’Connor, Kalman Jelenik and Wilma Anderson Gil- 
man, the well known pianist. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 


On Wednesday evening the advanced pupils of David 
Patterson appeared in a recital in Conservatory Hall. A 
large audience was in attendance, and numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, Grieg, MacDowell and 
Chopin were played by the following pupils: Magdalene 
Solberg, Hazel Nelson, Eleanor Froberg, Florence Sell, 
Reba Newcomb, Marie Holland and Edna Moffatt, 

On April 7, by request, advanced pupils of Miss Daugh- 
erty repeated the program of MacDowell and Moszkow- 
ski compositions given on March 31, at the regular student 
hour. 

The registrar reports that pupils are already enrolling 
for the summer term work of the different departments. 
Many who entered the school late in the year are making 
arrangements for special work at that time to complete the 
work necessary for a certificate. Among the special courses 
being planned for teachers and others who can only take 
such work through the summer months are courses in 
“Psychology,” “Story Telling” and “Fundamentals of Ex- 
pression.” These classes will be under the direction of 
John Seaman Garns, head of the Expression and Dramatic 
Department, and are open to students outside of the con- 
servatory. 

Edna Moffatt, 1913 piano department, who for the past 
two years has had a private studio in the city with a class 
of from fifteen to twenty pupils, was presented in recital 
on Wednesday evening, April 7. Miss Moffatt played some 
of the numbers given on a program last week by the piano 
section of the Thursday Musical, of which Miss Moffat is 
a member, 

The forty-five members of the class of 1915 are specially 
invited guests for the course of lectures to be given in 
April and May at Stanley Hall, by Mary Nixon, of Flor- 
ence, Italy. The first lecture is to be given at the regular 
assembly hour on Wednesday, April 14, the subject being 
“Giotto and the Beginning of Italian Art.” The class is 
also attending the course being given by George Hill upon 
his travels in Europe. 

On Wednesday evening, April 7, the faculty of the Con- 
servatory and Staniey Hall were guests at the reception 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Elbert Carpenter, 314 Clifton ave- 
nue, in honor of President McMilian, of Wells College. 

The children of the junior department, under the direc- 
tion of Harriet Gongle and Grace Everett, gave a play, 
“The Child Handel” on Friday evening. Effie Nordgarden, 
1914 expression department, coached the play, and junior 
students of the different departments assisted on the pro- 
gram with piano, violin and expression numbers. Miss 
Morrill’s folk dancing class also gave an exhibition. 

At the regular faculty hour Saturday morning, Margaret 
Daugherty gave a lecture recital upon “Three Great Com- 
posers, Chopin, Liszt and Moszkowski, and their contri- 
bution to Piano Virtuosity. Miss Daugherty played five 
Chopin etudes in illustration. The special guests of the 
occasion were the members of the piano and student sec- 
tions of the Thursday Musical. On April 17 Mr. Beck, of 


the piano and organ department, will give the faculty pro- 
gram. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Seaman Garns, who have been con- 
sidering an, offer from the university extension department 
of the university to do work throughout the States during 
University Week, have decided to remain at the conser- 
vatory for both terms of the summer school. 

RutH ANDERSON. 





Women’s Choral Society 
of Jersey City 
in Spring Concert. 


Jersey City, April 15, 1915. 

Of the numerous concerts given by the Women’s Choral 
Society, of Jersey City, none have exceeded in real musical 
value and attractiveness the program presented at the 
spring concert last evening, April 16, in the Bergen Lyceum. 
The society had assisting it Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
and a part of the New York Festival Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Maximilian Pilzer, violinist. An interesting 
feature of the program was the number of American com- 
posers represented thereon, chief of them in the choral 
numbers being Marshall Kernochan and Deems Taylor. 
It was a fine program and received unstinted applause. 
Marshall Kernochan’s “Sleep of Summer” was received 
with the sincere and hearty applause it so well deserved 
by the large audience that crowded the auditorium. 

Mr. Kernochan is a composer who has written almost 
wholly for the voice, but in “Sleep of Summer,” for chorus 
and orchestra, he has grasped the opportunity to produce 
finer and larger effects in tonal qualities. He has also 
exercised that innate faculty of choosing beautiful poems 
and giving them a musical setting of equal charm and 
beauty. 

For a choral of women’s voices it is an ideal composi- 
tion and will find favor with all choral directors. 

The large number on the program was Deems Taylor’s 
dramatic cantata arranged from the ballad written by 
Alfred Noyes, “The Highwayman.” In this work Mr. 
Taylor has given the poem a dramatic musical score that 
truly and wonderfully develops the intensity of the written 
words. Throughout the entire orchestration the listeners’ 
attention is held to the last note. 

The women’s choral did fine work in this number, but, 
if one might be so bold as to suggest the thought, how 
much finer the dramatic effect were “The Highwayman” 
scored as a choral for mixed voices. Mr. Taylor was pres- 
ent and received quite an ovation. 

In the compositions of there modern writers of music, 
Mr. Kernochan and Mr. Taylor, a grateful audience ap- 
preciated the fact that they have composed modern music 
with the melody left in it. 

Reinald Werrenrath gave the incidental solos an inter- 
pretation almost incomparable. In his solo work also he 
demonstrated his scholarly artistic musicianship. His 
sonorous baritone is ever admired and in his group of 
songs, after several recalls, he gave as an encore Deems 
Taylor’s “The Witch Woman,” the composer at the piano. 

The orchestra under the leadership of Maximilian Pilzer 
was forced to respond to encores for each of their num- 
bers, so beautifully were they played. The choral society 
was under the directorship of Arthur D. Woodruff. Caro- 
line Berger is the accompanist for the society. The closing 
selection, “Summer,” by Chaminade, was so well liked by 
the audience that it was repeated. 





Arkadelphia Choral Club. 


Arkadelphia, which is known through the State of Ar- 
kansas as one of the leading towns musically, recently 
heard the first performance of its newly formed choral 
club. 

In the auditorium of Ouachita College, Gaul’s “Holy 
City” was rendered most artistically by the chorus of eighty 
voices chosen from among the students of Ouachita and 
Henderson-Brown colleges. As this was the first choral 
club concert given in this city, it naturally aroused a great 
deal of enthusiasm and the auditorium was well filled with 
people from St. Louis and the smaller towns in Arkansas. 

This choral club was formed September of last year 
under Prof. A. Hosken Strick, head of the vocal depart- 
ment of Ouachita College. Under his direction great 
strides have been made, and it is now considered an im- 
portant factor in the musical life of Arkansas and one of 
the best choral bodies in the State. Soloists were chosen 
from the students of Ouachita College, assisted by Edward 
Walker, of Chicago, tenor soloist. The chorus sang with 
precision and taste and their attacks and releases were ex- 
ceedingly good. The soloists all did well, Mr. Walker 
giving a very satisfactory rendition of his two tenor solos, 
arousing great enthusiasm. 








Ernst von Wolzogen, the author of a musical novel, 
“Kraftmayr,” has written another novel in which Brahms 
figures under the name of “Peter Carn.” 
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DAVID SAPIRSTEIN. 


Sapirstein’s Extraordinary Repertoire. 





David Sapirstein, concert pianist, was born in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., October 29, 1889. His father, the late Dr. M. L. Sapir- 
stein, was a physician well known in former years as a 
basso and singing teacher. 

At an early age, young Sapirstein showed an innate gift 
for music. Such was his aptitude that at the age of six he 
began the study of piano. His first teacher was his grand- 
father, the celebrated tenor, I. Michalowski. Later Sapir- 
stein studied with Joseph H. Gittings in Pittsburgh. His 
precocity was so pronounced that, at the age of ten, he gave 
a recital with orchestra in the Pittsburgh Carnegie Music 
Hall, playing among other compositions, Mendelssohn’s G 
minor concerto. In 1902 Sapirstein came to New York. 
The following year he became the pupil of August Spanuth. 
At the age of fifteen, the young artist made his appear- 
ance at a Sunday concert of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in New York, on which occasion he played Chopin’s 
E minor concerto. A year later, he gave a recital in Men- 
delssohn Hall, winning the unanimous praise of the New 
York press. 

In the fall of 1906, Sapirstein went to Berlin to continue 
his studies. He received his first instructions in harmony 
and counterpoint from his father, and in Berlin studied 
canon and fugue with Hugo Kaun. 

It was no less a personage than Geraldine Farrar, who, 
in October, 1908, introduced Sapirstein to the European 
public in a joint concert in the Saal der Philharmonie, 
Berlin, and a few days later, also personally introduced the 
young artist to the German Crown Prince and Crown Prin- 
cess, at a concert given under their auspices at the Royal 
Schauspielhaus, 

In 1909 Sapirstein performed in Berlin‘both in recital 
and as soloist with orchestra, achieving a sensational suc- 
cess, and appeared with Anton Hekking in a charity con- 
cert at the Reichstag, under the patronage of her majesty 
the Kaiserin, to whom he was also presented. Since then, 
Sapirstein has been the recipient of many coveted honors. 
On a joint tour of about 180 cities, during which 300 per- 
formances were given through Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Italy, Russia, Norway, Denmark and Sweden, in 1911 and 
1912, he played before the Imperial Court of Italy, at the 
palace of Queen Margherita in Rome and was heard by 
the Swedish and Danish Courts in Stockholm, as well as 
by the Empress of Russia in Petrograd. He also played 
at numerous other Courts of the German and Austrian 
kingdoms. 

Sapirstein is a pianist of individuality, marked tempera- 
ment, and of a deep poetic nature, and is entirely absorbed 
in the music he is interpreting. He is a conscientious and 
unpretentious artist, actuated by high ideals. His pro- 
digious technic and power of endurance give him a com- 
mand of bravura playing. He is not only skilled in the 
greater sonorities of the piano, but he is equally resource- 
ful in the treatment of the subtler refinements of his in- 
strument, in the manipulations of color and contrasts of 
light and shade. His tone is large and resonant. He com- 
mands attention by his delicacy of artistic insight, which 
enables him to enthuse his listeners with the spirit of the 
music he performs. He combines tonal beauty with depth 
and warmth of sentiment, brilliancy of execution with dig- 
nity of style, Sapirstein is not only a virtuoso whose tech- 
nical mastery makes light work of the most difficult com- 
positions written, but he is also a sound musician, whose 
understanding of the works he performs, coupled with his 
interpretative faculty, enables him to penetrate to the heart 
of a composition and thereby communicate to the listener 
its intellectual and emotional contents. Sapirstein’s reper- 
toire is extensive. 

During the two seasons 1912-1914 Sapirstein played four- 
teen times in concert in Greater New York, eight of these 
appearances representing. recitals. Within a year, dating 








from January, 1914, Sapirstein gave ten recitals in New 
York City, with ten entirely different programs, not re- 
peating a single composition heard on previous programs. 
During the season 1914-1915 Sapirstein again played at 
numerous concerts in New York, notably, his appearance 
with the Philharmonic Society, and his sensational series 
of six recitals in one week at Aeolian Hall, and his im- 
mediate appearance thereafter in Chicago on the following 
Monday at the Blackstone Hotel, thus breaking all previous 
records, including Rubinstein’s seven recitals in eleven 
days at Steinway Hall, New York, forty years ago. 





Celine VerKerk Sings in Philadelphia. 

Celine VerKerk, the soprano whose recent debut at Aeo- 
lian Hall, New York, caused somewhat of a sensation, gave 
a recital on April 14 at the Little Theatre, Philadelphia. 
Works in French, German, English, Italian and Dutch 
made up an interesting program. The audience was espe- 
cially delighted with her singing of the little Dutch songs 
and heartily applauded her offerings, and she was obliged 
to give several encores. 

Mme. VerKerk was assisted by Louise Hopkins, the 
pianist, whose excellent playing offered a pleasant inter- 
lude between the various song groups, and by Walter Kiese- 
wetter, who accompanied effectively. 

Philadelphia critics spoke of Mme. VerKerk’s work thus: 

“Miss VerKerk proved to have a voice, which she used 
with excellent discretion, of good and exceptionally even 
quality and of volume more than sufficient to fill the small 
auditorium. One feature of her performance was an ex- 
cellent enunciation, clear but without suggestion of pedan- 
try. She is an rtist of no mean ability.”—Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 





“Celine VerKerk was heard in an interesting song re- 
cital at the Little Theatre yesterday afternoon. A pleas- 
ing varied program served to display the fine quality of 
her soprano to admirable advantage.”—Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 





“Mme. VerKerk possesses a well trained, pleasing so- 
prano voice, which is heard to best advantage in Lieder. 
Her program consisted in four groups of songs selected to 
display her versatility.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





“Mme, VerKerk displayed versatility in the ability to 
enunciate distinctly in English, German, Italian, French 
and Dutch. She has a voice of brilliant quality.”—Philadel- 
phia Record. 








He, Looks the Part. 


Glenn Dillard Gunn playing the Bella-Bartoc Bear Dance 
is shown in the attached picture. 





Lillian B. Heyward Pleases. 


Lillian B. Heyward, soprano, appeared on Saturday even-~ 
ing, April 17, at the Amsterdam Opera House, New York, 
in a concert given for the benefit of widows and orphans 
of British soldiers killed during the present war. Miss 
Heyward charmed by her artistic singing of “Where My 
Caravan Has Rested,” by Lohr, and “Villanelle,” by 
Dell’ Acqua. She received much applause and beautiful 


flowers. ; 
1 





Pietro A. Yon in Baltimore. 


Pietro A. Yon, concert organist, was soloist for the St. 
Gregory Society of Baltimore, Md., on Thursday afternoon, 
April 8, at the Peabody Conservatory. His program con- 
sisted of first sonata by Pagella, “Elegia” and first con- 
cert study of his own. Mr. Yon scored an instantaneous 
success, receiving much applause and five recalls. 








Manager Roberts Here. 


Kline L. Roberts, manager of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, was in town last week for a short business visit. 








“L’Aigle,” the opera by Henri Cain and Louis Payen, 
music by Jean Nougués, was revived at the Théatre du 
Vaudeville, Paris, a few weeks ago. M. Nougués himself 
conducted the orchestra of sixty musicians. 

















































































Max ZACH 


Conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, distinguished Musician and 


Pianist, writes as follows concerning the 


won & Hamlin 
PIANOS: 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 


Gentlemen:— It gives 
me much pleasure to ex- 
press to you my high opin- 
ion of this wonderfully 
beautiful instrument, and | 
believe that to-day the 
Mason & Hamlin Piano is 
unequalled by any other in 
the very qualities which ap- 
peal to the musician and 
artist. [here is a certain 
human sympathetic quality 
about the tone which is re- 
markable, and the action 
enables the player to 
express his moods to an 
extraordinary degree. | 
congratulate you on these 
instruments and, wishing 
you all success, | am, 




















Very truly yours, 
MAX ZACH 
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IS RICHARD STRAUSS 


INDIFFERENT TO 


BRAHMS? 


Berlin Correspondent Thinks Strauss’ Conducting of Brahms Indicates Lack of Interest—Von 
Bulow’s Widow Lectures on Late Husband—Max Pauer Repeats Recital Success 
—Americans Make Appearances—A Really Musical Music Critic 
Who Can Conduct an Orchestra. 


Jenaerstr. 21, } 

Berlin, W., April 1, 1915. 
The program of the ninth pair of concerts of the Berlin 
1 Orchestra comprised Haydn’s early symphony “Le 
symphonic novelty in the form of a tone poem, 
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For four years the only assistant of the late G. B. LAMBERTI 
Authorized representative of his method 
BERLIN W., MOTZ ST. 53 
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entitled “Halali” by Friedrich Koch, and two numbers by 
Brahms—-the Haydn variations and the C minor symphony. 
Brahms’ name does not figure often on the programs of 
these concerts, and Strauss’ manner of conducting these 


two numbers indicated that his love for the composer is - 


none too strong. Curiously enough Strauss neither at- 
tempted to give the well worn C minor symphony the 
strong robust lines emphasized by some conductors (notably 
by Steinbach), nor did he attempt to unfold poetic heights 
and depths, as Nikisch does. It was on the whole a very 
colorless reading. The novelty by Koch is not an original 
or an important work. It depicts a hunting scene, but in 
a superficial, external manner. 


PROGRAM OF NORWEGIAN MUSIC. 


Under the patronage of the Norwegian Ambassador in 
Berlin a program of Norwegian music was presented at 
Bechstein Hall by Birger Hammar, a Norwegian pianist, 
with the assistance of Florizel von Reuter, violinist, and 
Max Mensing, vocalist. This concert served to introduce 
to Berlin two new compositions by Alf Hurum, a sonata 
for violin and piano in D minor, and a fantasy for piano 
in F minor, The sonata is the more interesting of the 
two novelties. An an op. 2 it is exidently the work of 
a very young composer, but it reveals a pronounced and 
promising talent. Hurum keeps quite strictly to the tradi- 
tional sonata form, but his ideas are excellent; they flow 
easily, and harmonically he works with considerable in- 
dependence. Originality of thematic invention is not yet 
manifest in either of Hurum’s pieces, but he seems to be 
one of Norway’s coming composers. The rest of the pro- 
gram consisted of a serenade and ballad by Agatha Backer- 
Groendahl, the composer of a series of charming Nor- 
wegian children songs, which have been successfully sung 
in America by Eleanor Hazzard Peocock, of Detroit, five 
Lieder by Sinding, Grieg’s sonata for violin and piano in 
C minor, and two piano etudes by Neuport—all works, that 
have had former hearings in Berlin. Birger Hammar 
proved to be an excellent pianist, and an interesting and 
temperamental interpreter. The two assisting artists were 
heard to advantage in the songs and sonatas. 


LecTuRE ON Von BUELOw., 


Marie von Buelow, the widow of the famous conductor 
and pianist, gave an entertaining talk on her distinguished 
husband at Bechstein Hall on Sunday evening. It was a 
fascinating biographical sketch, enlightened and illumined 
by many a characteristic anecdote. Of great interest, too, 
were various extracts which she read from von Buelow’s 
letters. The audience consisted largely of persons who 
often had come under the spell of von Buelow’s wonder- 
ful personality, both as conductof and as pianist. Al- 
though much of the material contained in the lecture 
was already familiar to them, the Nietzsche reminiscences 
and some of the anecdotes were quite new. Mme. von 
Buelow before her marriage was an actress of note on the 
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celebrated Meiningen stage, and the ease, assurance and 
conviction with which she spoke, proved that she still 
knows how to establish and hold contact with the public. 


Press ASSOCIATION CONCERT. 


The annual concert of the Berlin Press Association, 
which generally has been given hitherto toward the close 
of each season at the Philharmonie, occurred this year on 
the stage of the Royal Opera House with the assistance of 
the Royal Orchestra instead of the Philharmonic. Richard 
Strauss conducted, and the program was opened with a 
fine performancesof his pompous “K6nigsmarsch,” fol- 
lowed by Wilhelm Berger’s beautiful, religious, mystic 
work for six part a capella choir, sung by the chorus of 
the Royal Opera under the baton of Hugo Ruedel. The 
female voices of the chorus then were heard in three 
songs by Ernst Rudorff, the distinguished composer and 
pedagogue of the Royal High School, who recently cele- 
brated his seventy-fifth birthday. A number of folksongs 
by Leo Blech;.and aria from Marschner’s “Hans Heiling,” 
sung by Cornelius Bronsgeest, and the “Gralserzahlung” 
from “Lohengrin,” sung by Heinrich Knote of Munich, 
the Agathe aria from the “Freischiitz,” and the closing 
scene from the “Walkiire” constituted the program, The 
affair was largely attended, notwithstanding the high 
prices. 

“Saint MATTHEW Passion” Music, 


Two performances of Bach’s “Saint Matthew Passion” 
were given last week, the one in the Singakademie, the 
other in the Garrison Church, both by the famous Sing- 
akademie chorus under Georg Schumann with the assistance 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra and efficient soloists. Since 
Mendelssohn introduced the great work to Berlin and at 
the same time to the musical world in general at the first 
public performance at this same Singakademie Hall eighty- 
six years ago, in 1829, this remarkable choral work has re- 
tained a firm hold on the German public. For many years 
past it has been given every year shortly before Easter by 
the Singakademie forces, and occasionally by the Philhar- 
monic Choir under Siegfried Ochs, and its great drawing 
power is still unabated. This time both performances, 
which were as near perfect as choral performances of this 
kind can be, were completely sold out and most heartily 
enjoyed. Schumann has always given the work in the Men- 
delssohnian arrangement, but Siegfried Ochs presented it 
two seasons ago in its entirety in the original Bach setting. 
This was a herculean undertaking calling for two perform- 
ances, the one at noon, the other in the evening, each of 
more than two hours duration. 


Paver’s SECOND RECITAL. 


Max Pauer demonstrated again at his second recital at 
Bechstein Hall that he is one of the foremost piano players 
and interpreters of the day, His rendition of one of the 
most difficult and exacting works ever penned for the 
piano, Schumann’s C major fantasy, was masterly, impos- 
ing. In two intermezzi and in the capriccio in B minor, 
and in the E flat minor scherzo by Brahms he was not less 
satisfying. While his interpretations of these works left 
nothing to be desired he revealed quite another side of his 
art in a charming, coquettish menuet by Zanella, which was 
played with indefinable grace and elegance. It was one of 
the best piano recitals of the season. 


FrepLeR AND BrauN COMBINE. 


The program of Fiedler’s fourth and last concert given 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra contained Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” overture, the Mendelssohn violin concerto, the 
Brahms-Haydn variations and Schumann’s C major sym- 
phony. The four Fiedler concerts have attracted large 
audiences during the winter, and the programs, although 
chiefly classical, have been interesting and varied, and have 
served to demonstrate again Fiedler’s great and versatile 
abilities as a leader. Eddy Braun played the violin concerto 
with exquisite finish, with remarkable technical perfection, 
and a suave, warm, appealing tone. 


An AMERICAN DEBUTANTE, 


Eddy Braun was not the only American heard during the 
week, for Elsa Wahl, a novice here, gave a song recital at 
Bechstein Hall, displaying in Lieder by Schubert, Brahms, 
and Schumann a beautiful mezzo-soprano voice and a de- 
cided gift for Lieder interpretation. Although her voice 
is capable of further development, her singing already gives 
pleasure because of the natural quality of her organ, and 
because of the intelligence and feeling of her iaterpreta- 
tions. She had the assistance of Eddy Braun, who added 
to the enjoyment with a couple of violin numbers, admir- 
ably rendered. 


SrorssEL’s V1oLIn REcITAL. 


A third American was heard during the week, Albert 
Stoessel, about whose successful Berlin debut with the 
Bluethner Orchestra I wrote last autumn. Stoessel gave a 
recital at Bechstein Hall on Saturday, playing the Vitale 
chaconne, Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, Bruch’s first con- 
certo and a group of smaller numbers, closing with Sara- 
sate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” The young violinist enhanced the 
excellent impression which he made on the occasion of his 
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debut some months ago, and demonstrated that he is quite 
as capable a solo performer in recital as when playing 
concertos with an orchestra behind him. His interpreta- 
tions were always sound and legitimate, his execution well- 
nigh faultless, and his tone warm and appealing. 

A Netw Srncer Succeeps. 

At a concert given on Tuesday, March 30, at Bluethner 
Hall, Hans Scheuermana, a pupil of Louis Bachner, made 
a successful Berlin debut. Scheuermann was formerly a 
member of the Koblenz Opera, where he sang heroic tenor 
roles, but of late he has been perfecting himself here with 
Bathner, He revealed a beautiful voice, excellent school- 
ing, as well as style and individuality in three Wagner 
excerpts, “Nur eine Waffe taugt,” from “Parsifal,” the 
“Werbelied,” from the “Meistersinger,” and Siegmund’s 
love song from the “Walkiire.” The public applauded him 
with great warmth. 

At the same concert Frieda Langendorf, formerly of the 





Wendel, of Bremen, a piano recital by Mark Giinzburg, 
who played Chopin and Liszt brilliantly, a Brahms and 
Bruckner program, played by the Philharmonic Orchestra 
with Carl Maria von Artz as conductor, the final concert in 
the Hess Quartet series, a concert by the Berlin Lieder- 
tafel, where a couple of effective choral novelties were in- 
troduced, a piano recital by Wilhelm Bachaus with a mixed 
program, and a piano recital by Gustav Illmer, who made 
his debut, revealing himself as a gifted and thoroughly 
grounded performer. He was assisted by his teacher Rich- 
ard Burmeister. The two artists played together Bach’s 
fantasy and fugue in G minor for organ, transcribed for 
two pianos by Burmeister. 
Notep VocaLt TeAcHER Dts. 

Siga Garso, a vocal pedagogue, whose name is very little 
known in America, but whose work nevertheless in Ger- 
many has been of far reaching influence, passed away at 
Vienna on March 8, aged eighty-four. Garsd was an Hun- 





HANS VON BUELOW, 
Who died February 24, 1894. : His 
widow, Marie von Bulow, recent- 
ly delivered a lecture in Berlin 
on her late distinguished husband. 


Metropolitan Opera, Waldemar Meyer, violinist, and A. W. 
Leupold, organist, also were heard, and loudly applauded. 
AN OPeRETTA PREMIERE. 

A new light operetta (“Altwiener Singspiel” the com- 
poser calls it), “Hoheit tanzt Walzer,” by Leo Ascher, had 
its first performance at Monti’s Operetta Theatre last week. 
The text, which is by Julius Brammer and Alfred Gruen- 
wald, deals with a bourgeois love affair, and the scene is 
laid in old Vienna in the Biedermeyer time or about 1820. 
The action is not exciting, and the music is well adapted to 
it, being quite harmless, The score contains, however, a few 
pleasing numbers, a couple of which are even characterized 
by originality of melodic invention; they evidently pleased 
the public, for they were redemanded. The success of the 
opera was due largely to the excellent performance with 
Mizzi Wirt and Louis Treumann in the principal roles. 

Critic Conpucts “FLrpeRMAUS.” 

While this new operetta achieved a moderate success the 
old “Fledermaus” has been having a successful run simul- 
taneously in the Theater des Westens and at the Friedrich- 
Wilhelm-Stidtische Theater, with Clair Dux of the Royal 
Opera as the star attraction on the former stage, and with 
Hermine Bosetti, of the Munich Royal Opera, in the like 
capacity on the other boards. This most vital of all oper- 
ettas was staged at the Fheater des Westens for a char- 
itable purpose, and the first performance, which was con- 
ducted by Leopold Schmidt, attracted an enormous audi- 
ence. Leopold Schmidt, before he became critic of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, was a very successful operatic con- 
ductor, and even today he has few rivals in this special 
branch. The performance was of particular interest be- 
cause of the assistance of the Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
of Arthur Schnabel. The evening was such an emphatic 
success that many repetitions have followed with the same 
cast and the same orchestra. 

At the other theatre mentioned the performances have 
also enjoyed large public patronage. Hermine Bosetti with 
her wonderful coloraturas and her vivid temperamental! 
acting is an ideal Adele. The orchestra of this theatre, to 
be sure, is far removed from the Philharmonic. It was most 
interesting to hear the great Philharmonic Orchestra play an 
entire score by Johann Strauss. As Max Bruch once aptly put 
it at a rehearsal, when this orchestra read off at sight a 
new manuscript work from his pen: “Die Philharmoniker 
sind Notenfresser!” So a Strauss score naturally affords 
them no difficulties. It was the spirit and verve and the 
excellent finish of their playing that was so exhilarating. 


Oruer Musica Events. 


The other concerts of the week included a Brahms pro- 
gram, played by the Philharmonic Orchestra under Ernst 


A MALE CHORUS OF RUSSIAN PRISONERS, IN GERMANY, GIVING AN 
OPEN AIR CONCERT. 


garian, having been born at Tisza-Vesceny in 1831. He 
pursued his vocal studies in Budapest and was for many 
years a very successful tenor, having sung on various im- 
portant stages in Hungary, Austria, Germany and Holland. 
He was the predecessor of the famous Wachtel at the Cas- 
sel Opera, where he was leading tenor for five years, in 
the fifties. His real interest, however, lay in pedagogic 
work, and he left the stage at a comparatively early age 
and settled in Bremen. There he was a successful singing 
teacher during a period of forty years. Garsd, a man of 
strong character and a marked personality, was bitterly op- 
posed to the many different modern “scientific” methods of 
tone production. He believed in the simple, natural, legiti- 
mate manner of acquiring control over the voice in singing, 
and his successes with his own pupils, which one could 
find all over the stages of Germany in the seventies, 
eighties and nineties proved the efficiency of his method. 
ArTHUR M. ABELL. 





Hotel Majestic Concert. 





On Sunday afternoon, April 18, a very interesting con- 
cert was given at Hotel Majestic, New York. The partici- 
pating artists were Elizabeth Sherman Clark, contralto; 
Yelena von Sayn, violinist; and John Palmer, monologist, 
with Edwina Davis and Edward Falck, accompanists. Miss 
Clark delighted those present by her artistic singing of 
“Voen Monte Pincio” and “Ein Schwan,” by Grieg; “Erl- 
koenig,” Schubert; aria, “Marie Magdeleine” (with violin 
obligato), Massenet, and “Morning Hymn,” Henschel. Miss 
von Sayn played two groups of violin solos, “Romance,” 
Nachez; “Valse Capriccio,” Wieniawski; “Guitarre,” Mosz- 
kowski-Sarasate, and “Russian Fantaisie,” Vieuxtemps. 
Mr. Palmer gave several clever recitations. Edwina Davis 
and Edward Falck aided materially toward the success of 
this concert. 





Jacques Kasner’s Success at Montclair. 





Jacques Kasner, the violinist, was compelled to cancel a 
number of engagements owing to the death of his father 
on April 14. On April 13, Mr. Kasner appeared as soloist 
at a symphony concert given at the Montclair Theatre, 
Montclair, N. J. He played introduction and rondo capric- 
cioso by Saint-Saéns with fine success, having about ten 
recalls tendered him. He finally was persuaded to give an 
encore, playing Kreisler’s “Tambourin Chinois” with all 
the beauty of interpretation and loveliness of tone which 
have made him a favorite with the general musical public. 
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Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann Scores in Munich. 


Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann recently gave a Lieder re- 
cital in Munich, scoring a brilliant success with press and 
public. Appended is the opinion of the critic of the 
Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten, the most important daily 
paper of the Bavarian capital, in the issue of March 25, 
IQI5: 

“Ottilie Metzger began her Lieder recital with Princess 
Eboli’s aria ‘O Don Fatale,’ from Verdi’s opera ‘Don Car- 
los.’ A magnificent, voluminous voice, rich in timbre and 
admirably balanced, equally fascinating in its dramatic ex- 
pression and in its lyric effects, compassed a vocal achieve- 
ment so full of beauty and noblesse in style that the critic 
may call it perfect without exaggerating. The great vocal- 
ist’s rendition of ten Lieder by Brahms, among which 
were some rarely heard ones, made the listeners entirely 
forget that Mme. Metzger is above all an operatic singer. 
Her great musical intelligence, her deep feeling, and a 
voice that follows faithfully the most subtle of her artistic 
intentions, enable her fully to appreciate the special mood 
of each song and to create vocal pictures of great clear- 
ness and vital beauty with her renditions, the effect of 
which is entirely based on artistic purity and genuineness. 

“The last part of Mme. Metzger’s program proved that 
she did not sing for the sake of mere vocal effects, for the 
four songs by Leo Blech as well as the four Lieder by Gus- 
tav Mahler were with few exceptions not very grateful, 
representing by no means inspired compositions by these 
two masters and being only effective in a perfect interpre- 
tation like that of Mme. Metzger. In this case her refined 
taste, her soulful and inspired redition were displayed also 
in favor of less important works. The enthusiasm of the 
audience forced the great vocalist to sing various encores. 
Wolfgang Ruoff played the accompaniments in his wonted 
distinguished manner.” (Advertisement.) 








Moratti Pupil’s Success. 





Beth Groves Young, an American girl from Portland, 
Oregon, a pupil of Maéstro Vittorino Moratti, of Berlin, 
has been engaged by the Ducal Court Opera, of Altenburg. 





BETH GROVES YOUNG, 


The = American singer who has been engaged by the Altenburg 
Court Opera for next season, 


Miss Young has a beautiful light soprano voice that has 
been warmly praised by the critics in Germany, and on the 
Altenburg stage she will sing chiefly soubrette roles. Miss 
Young began her studies in Berlin with the late G. B. 
Lamperti, and after the master’s death she continued her 
vocal work with his successor, Vittorino Moratti, who pre- 
dicts a bright future for his American pupil. 

The most significant feature of Miss Young’s engagement 
is, that by reason of her merit she is making an operatic 
career in Germany in spite of the war. 


— 


Foster and David Announcement. 


Foster and David announce the addition of three new 
names to their list of artists for next season. They are 
Florence Hardeman, violinist; Evlyn Egerter, soprano, and 
Florence Larrabee, pianist. 

Miss Hardeman is the young woman who made such a 
sensational success on tour with Sousa’s Band. She is a 
pupil of Leopold Auer. 

Miss Egerter is an American girl who received her 
musical education in America and for several years was a 
pupil of D’Aubigne in Paris. She has had much success 


in Europe and will be heard extensively in America next 
season. 

Miss Larrabee, who is a favorite pupil of Mme. Carrefio, 
has appeared with the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
concertized in this country last season. At the recent fes- 
tival at Richmond, Va., Miss Larrabee was pronounced one 
of the finest artists who has ever appeared there. 


PRAISE AND PATHOS. 


Upper Montclair Christian Union Congregational Church 
Choir Sings Gaul’s “Holy City” for Insane Patients arid 
One of the Strange Audience Sends to Cald- 
well Newspaper a Splendid Tribute to the 
Choir and Its Performance. 


A few weeks ago, the choir of the Christian Union Con- 
gregational Church of Upper Montclair, N. J., under the 
direction of Annola Florence Wright, went to Overbrook, 
N. J., where they sang Gaul’s “Holy City” to the inmates 
of the hospital for the insane. Although the choir has 
sung before larger audiences, rarely has it been more at- 
tentively listened to. During the following week one of 
the four hundred patients in that strange audience sent to 
the Caldwell (N. J.) Progress these words of apprecia- 
tion: 

“One of the rare pleasures for the patients at the hos- 
pital occurred last Sunday evening when Gaul’s oratorio, 
‘The Holy City,’ was sung by the choir of the Christian 
Union Congregational Church of Upper Montclair. 

“It was faultlessly rendered and highly appreciated from 
beginning to end. Especially pleasing was the soprano 
solo, “These are they who came through great tribu- 
lation and have washed their robes in the blood of the 
Lamb,’ sung by the director of the choir, Miss Wright, of 
New York. The chorus, ‘No shadows yonder,’ soothed 
many hearts in the audience, whose lives are enveloped in 
shadows and despair because of their peculiar illness, but 
it gave them the assurance that ‘Behind the dim unknown 
standeth God keeping watch above His Own.’ Many were 
present who had no music in their voices, but it was surely 
in their hearts. 

“T heard one poor ‘ntentileal voice trying to catch the 
melody of a hymn that went trembling and faltering 
through the verses in a most unmusical manner, yet the 
rapture on that face, and the spirit behind the voice, made 
of it a sacred symphony. Great music to the uninitiated 
sounds much alike, but to the trained and attentive listener 
the fine shadings soon appear and are greeted each time 
as old friends. 

“Language is inadequate to express the appreciation of 
such a treat to those who do not often have the privilege 
of listening to fine music. 

“The patients extend their hearty thanks to Miss Wright 
and her well-trained choir for a most pleasant evening long 
to be remembered. 

“Grow, sing and bloom undaunted. 

A world so shadow haunted 

Needs all your bursting splendor, 
Soft notes, and music tender. 

The human want is pressing. 
O’ershadow it with blessing! 

Your triumph sure believing, 

Till hearts shall cease their grieving.” 














Theodore von Hemert in Charity Concerts. 


Theodore von Hemert, baritone, and Anna von Hemert, 
dramatist, are jointly arranging a series of concerts for 
the benefit of German and Austro-Hungarian widows and 
orphans. These concerts are to be given in the principal 
cities of the United States, and are under the auspices of 
Count von Bernstorff and Dr. Constantin Dumba, respect- 
ively German and Austro-Hungarian ambassadors in Wash- 
ington. The next concert is to be held on Saturday even- 
ing May 1 at Hotel Astor, New York, on which occasion 
the following artists will appear: Alberta Carina, soprano; 
Anna von Hemert, dramatist; Alois Trnka, violinist ; Theo- 
dore von Hemert, baritone, and Ellmer Zoller, accompanist. 








Death of Mario Lambardi. 


Mario Lambardi, impresario of the Lambardi Grand 
Opera Company, died in Portland, Ore., April 22, of apo- 
plexy, while his organization was playing an engagement 
in that city. He was born in Florence, Italy, sixty-five 
years ago and had been prominent as an operatic manager 
for many years on the Pacific Coast and in Central and 
South America. His death will not affect the continuance 
of the present Lambardi Company. 





Mary Jordan with Cincinnati Orchestra. 


One of the early appearances next season for Mary 





. Jordan, contralto, will be as soloist with the Cincinnati 


Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, in a 
concert at Dayton, Ohio, which will be under the direction 
of A. F. Thiele. 
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OPTIMISM. 


Paper Read by Charles Bowes, the New York Vocal Instructor and Former Assistant 
to Jean De Reszke, at the Banquet of the New York State Music Teachers’ 
Association Held at the Hotel McAlpin on April 20. 
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I wish to talk to you a few minutes about optimism, 
and I will take as my text, “You can worry a lot, but can’t 
build a house on the lot.” 

The old saying “Worry killed a cat,” is shown in a 
more or less degree, every day, in all of us. 

We worry about what “so and so” will think about 
something we have said or done. 

We worry about our business, our friends, our homes, 
our clothes, our future. 

Does it do any good? 

I am sure that you will all join me, in a most decided 
“NO.” 

What is “worry”? 

“Worry” is an offspring of “Fear.” 

Then “Fear” is at the back of all our worries. 

Then what is fear? 

“Fear is the absence of “Courage.” 

What ever worries you, think persistently of exactly the 
opposite and you can overcome it. 

A happy confident thought in reference to a technical 
problem, or complicated business proposition, will carry 
you farther toward its solution, than all the worries suf- 
ficient to “kill several cats.” 


What the Happy Confident Thought Does 


Mark this however: The happy confident thought does 
not take the place of work, but makes the work more 
agreeable and you can go farther in consequence. 

Auto, or self-suggestion is one of the big foundation 
stones of both optimism and pessimism. 

It works equally wel! for both sides, but depending 
entirely on which side of the fence that you practice it. 


Beware of the Grouch. 


Get up in the morning with a grouch and you can 
develop that grouch to a wonderful degree by following 
these directions. 

Say continuously during your bath and dressing: 

“Gee! but I feel rotten.” “What a brute of a day.” 

“Darn that laundry anyway, my shirts are all torn.” 

“New York is a beast of an old town.” 

“I wonder if anybody cares whether I live or die.” 


“Dig Up a Smile.” 


May the good Lord have mercy upon your associates 
by noon time, if you keep this up during the morning. 

Now let us look at the other side of the fence: 

Get up in the morning with every apparent reason for 
a grouch, but get a hold on yourself right away with the 
idea that a grouch does no good at all, That with one 
you hurt yourself, your business, and your friends, but 
most of all, YOURSELF. 

“What a bully time I am going to have with some 
physical exercise, my bath, my rub down.” 

“What a joy to have a clean shirt, even though it is 
torn.” 

Then to the cook: 

“Mary this coffee is the best ever, and these hot rolls 
are just right.” 

Dig up a smile and say “good morning” cheerfully to 
your street car conductor. 

If you will keep this up an hour, you will feel better. 

Keep it up all day, and you will accomplish more in 
your work, do better work, more of it, and won’t be 
tired, as though you had stayed on the other side of the 
fence, 

Then those whom you meet during the day, will have 
had a dandy boost toward the joys of happiness, due to 
your smile and cheerfulness. 

3 What Optimism Does. 

Now if you have eaten lobster a la Newburg the night 
before, this prescription of auto-suggestion won’t cure a 
pain in the tum-tum, but it will make it less unbearable. 

Optimism makes you think more clearly, work better 
and live better. If you have skill, apply it: The world 
must profit by it, therefore you. 

I quote from a book, by Orison Marden, called “Every 
Man a King.” 

“If you wish to amount to anything in the world, never 
for one moment permit the idea to come into your mind 
that you are unlucky, that you are less fortunate than 
other human beings. 

“Deny it with all the power you can muster. 

“Discipline yourself never to acknowledge weakness, or 
think of mental, physical or moral defects. 

“Deny that you are a weakling, that you cannot do what 


othersscan do; that you are handicapped, and must be 
satisfied to take an inferior position in the world. 

“Strangle every doubt, as-you would a viper threatening 
your life. 

“Never talk, think, or write of your poverty, or unfor- 
tunate position, 

“Cut out of your life, all thought that limits, hampers, 
dwarfs, and darkens it. 

“These are ghosts of fear: The Creator never made 
them or intended them to haunt and torment you. 

“He made you for happiness, for joy, for conquest over 
your environments.” 

Don’t enjoy being a martyr. 

Don’t enjoy bad health. 

Don’t enjoy being down. 

Don’t enjoy your ill-humor, 





CHARLES BOWES, 


Former assistant to Jean de Reszke. 


Put the back of your neck against your collar and get 
a happy thought. 

“The Magic Story.” 

I would advise every one here to buy a little book that 
you can read in half an hour. It is called “The Magic 
Story,” by F. van Ransslaer Dey. 

Get it. 

I first read it in Paris, and it came at a time when I 
could have become a “piker” and taken up residence on 
the wrong side of the fence. 

Now what has all this to do with music and musicians? 
Everything. 

Young students can be influenced all their lives by the 
principles of optimism that should radiate from the music 
studios of our wonderful country. 

It is quite natural for a boy or girl to look up with a 
certain awe to the teacher, and teachers ought to realize 
their responsibility in helping to mold the character of 
their young students along cheerful optimistic lines. 

Students, in consequence of this respectful awe, are most 
sensitive to your mental attitudes and should have the 
help of your best, which best cannot be found in pes- 
simism. 

Optimism develops ideals and the striving for ideals, 
takes you further toward your goal than saying “I cant.”— 
That’s all right for the other fellow, that’s not for me. 

Continual holding of a certain line of thought will 
bring that condition into your life, to a more or less de- 
gree, depending on your sincerity in the thought and your 
faith to hold that sincerity firmly. 

“Love Your Enemies.” 

You can positively overcome the antipathy you feel 
toward any person whose personality arouses your an- 
tagonism. 

This can only be done by thinking kindly of that person 
all the time. 


This is not easy to do, as you can enjoy saying to your- 
self how strong your feeling of aversion is for a certain 
person. 

Watch yourself carefully, and you can win, if you desire 
to win. 

Perhaps it will take some time, but in the fig 
yourself you are building strength of character that will 
make the next case easier. 

The Cheerful Man’s Power. 

The cheerful man has-a certain power that a scowling 
grouchy man never can possess. 

The cheerful thought dispels troubles of all kinds, from 
war discussions down to discharging the cook. 

Cheerfulness saves the machinery of both mind and 
body, reducing friction and permitting the delicate bear- 
ings of your motor to keep oiled and running smoothly. 
Talk happiness, think happiness and live happiness. 

A scowling expression is repelling in business, in society 


ht with 


and at the home. 

Confidence, faith and courage are the opposites of fear 
worry and unhappiness. 

Did you ever realize that regretting was a form of 
worry? 

Profit by your mistakes, but put them out of you 
thoughts, as hours spent in regretting are hours entirely 
lost. 

There is an expression very common in America that |] 
wish you would join me in trying to make your own, an 
that is “Smile, Damn You, Smile.” 





Helen Ware at Colorado 
State Teachers’ College. 





Professor Kendel, music director at the Colorado Stat 
Teachers’ College, Greeley, Col., engaged Helen Ware 
her first Colorado appearance for a double purpos 
of assuring his audience a rare musical entertainment 
for a still more important cause, the educational value tl 
Helen Ware’s interpretations of Hungarian and Slav musi 
proved to the numerous music students at the college. 
Helen Ware’s lecture, “The Poetry and Power of Hun- 


garian and Slav Music” was read in advance and aroused 
unusual interest in the coming of the famous artist. It is 
but natural that though the first classic numbers were 1 

ceived with great applause, the music students were most 
interested in the Hungarian and Slav group. The ballad 
from Dvorak is very characteristic of that great cor ser’s 


best works. The “Humoresque” from Kolar is a x 
its rhythmic peculiarities and melodic contents. Two 
rangements by Helen Ware of Hungarian folkso: 
the greatest enthusiasm. A Brahms Hungarian dat ( 
this interesting group.’ Miss Ware played a dainty Scotel 
pastorale as encore to this group. 

In the group following, Cecil Burleigh’s two composi- 
tions: “At Sundown” and “The Fishermen” were great] 
appreciated. 

The brilliant “Carmen” fantasie from Hubay closed one 


isical his- 





of the most noteworthy musical events in the m1 
tory of the college. Through her art Helen Ware won th« 
good will of her audience and impressed all with her sin- 
cerity and unaffected charming personality. 





Felice Lyne Again in Recital. 


In the Marshall (Mo.) Citizen, following the appearance 
there in recital of Felice Lyne, there appeared this sincer« 
tribute to the art of the dainty little prima donna: 

“The writer pleads to ignorance of the proper musical 
terms to use in speaking of Felice Lyne’s delightful con- 
cert on Friday evening, but feeling confident that his ap- 
preciation was in no wise lessened by that ignorance 
wishes to voice the sentiments « 


every music lover 
whether wise or foolish in musical jargon, who heard her 
by saying that it was simply, sincerely and wholly a beau- 
tiful rendition of some of the world’s best musi For 
ease, for clear enunciation, for perfect limpid melod 
singing was delightful. 
tractive personality. Her stage presence betokens an inde- 


She has a great voice and an at- 


pendent, unspoiled and humanly interesting character 
while in her voice is the music of field and brook, of sin 
ing birds and caressing breezes. Hers is a gift from t 
gods, and to her Marshall people owe and feel a 


gratitude.” 





Florence Zerbe to Sing in Oil City. 


Florence Wiley Zerbe, soprano, will sing before tl 
members of the Tuesday Musical Club, of Oil City, Pa., 
April 27. Mrs. Zerbe is a great favorite with the members 


of this club and her appearance is eagerly anticipated 

On Sunday, April 25, Mrs. Zerbe will sing “I Know that 
My Redeemer Liveth” and two quartet numbers at the 
memorial service of the Franklin Eagles, which will bh 
held in the Opera House at Franklin. She will have as 
accompanist Mildred B. Floyd, who is organist of Grace 
Church, Oil City, Pa., and accompanist for the Cadman 
Club of Franklin. 
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VM Washington Street 
Angle Cal., April 21, 
Che first Saturday of every 
nth is the day looked for- 
he members of 
ger 
Dominant Club A 
i | spirit of loyalty and 
comradeship exists in this 
7 of professional musical 
eye d no attraction can 
< them from attendanc 
4 monthly meetings 
ae One month a musical tea with 
grain is given, the al- 
paea ; 
na ll rnating month featuring a 
7 é it which some cele- 
< ually is honored. This 
th the regular tea was 
Pe id the following program presented: Violin and 
. Sonata, C major, No. 8 (Beethoven), Elizabeth 
3 Eichelberger and Arnold Krauss; soprano solo; prayer 
ay from “Tosca,” Constance Balfour; piano solos; nocturne, C 
53 mit (Chopin), etude caprice (Ganz), Carlitta Comer ; 
¥ Invictus” (Bruno Hahn), “Requiem” (Sidney 
Homer), “Dawn in the Desert” (Gertrude Ross), Edmund 
H S violin solo; Bruch concerto, G minor, Arncld 
. \ e well known local musicians, but especial interest 
=e to the appearance of Constance Balfour, who has 
_ recently returned from four years’ successful work abroad, 
London and England. Mrs. Balfour was given 
ze a rousing reception, and it was agreed that she had broad- 
Br ce ened and developed greatly in her art. She has a dramatic 
f great power and beauty, which is used with intelli- 
ee, gent understanding of technical resources combined with 
— cere feeling. 
age Cue MATINEE MUSICALE, 
= | Matinee Musicale Club gave a program on April I 
= which was presented by the junior members of the club 
the leadership of Minnie Matheis, herself one of the 
ung singers. Those taking part were: Louise Harris, 
Jessie Beryl Porter, Jesella Jones, Ruth McBride, Minnie 
1 E. Matheis, Ruth E, List, Sarah Cogswell, Barbara Taylor 
fae d Alene Harris. 
= Harmonia Cvs. 
The last meeting of the Harmonia Club was under the 
® lirection of Mrs. J, Abramson and the composition studied 
was the opera “Boris Godunoff,” by Moussorgski. Mrs. 
Abramson reviewed the work and gave the vocal illustra- 
Mrs. FrRANKEL’s ANNUAL LENTEN PROGRAM. 
I her custom of several years, Bessie Bart- 
Frankel gave her annual Lenten reading at her beauti- 
me, Vista Del Mar, Hollywood, March 1, assisted 
a y Archibald Sessions. She read the “Passover,” by Clif- 
i's Howard, which was greatly enjoyed by a large com- 
be! a hese affairs have come to be looked forward to by 
M Frankel’s friends and are always given with the sin- 
i and devotion characteristic of the season, the last 
: gram being no exception. 
3 Sesston’s LAst RECITAL. 
Poa \pril 7 brought the last recital of the season by Archi- 
Sessions, organist, this being the one hundred and fif- 
recital played by Mr. Sessions in Christ Church. 
x 
g ilms, before the Glenwood Mission Inn, at 
1 ( I the gr ar Indian Commissioner Brad- 
a the Sher 1 Indian School at Riverside for 
sé reasing the musical faci »s of the school; 
=fo Wakefield Cadman, Frank Miller—father of the Inn 
‘ [sianina Redfeather, Impresario L. E. Behymer, and 
Cor t Ruiheriord Princess Redfeather sang for 
Shermar ndian School boys and girls. 
_ 
{ 
ee 
= 





Womans Organizations to the Fore 
in the Advancement of the Tonal Art. 





LOS ANGELES 
MUSICAL CLUBS PRESENT 
VARIED AND INTERESTING 
PROGRAMS. 


This is the only regular course of organ recitals given by 
one organist in the city, and they are largely attended. Mr. 
Sessions has been happy in the selection of his programs 
this season, and they have been greatly enjoyed. 


GERTRUDE Ross IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Ross mailed to me a program from 
Festival Hall at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Fran- 


Gertrude has 





MRS. ZAY RECTOR BEVITT. 


cisco, where she acted as accompanist for Mme. Schumann- 
Heink. Mrs. Ross will also accompany the great contralto 
on her Eastern tour this spring. 


Prize OrperA ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Publicity Committee of the Grand Opera sends the 
following announcement to the MusicaL Courier corre- 
spondent : 

“The ushers during the Prize Opera production will be 
one hundred perfectly drilled high school students under 
direction of Hugo Kirchofer. All exhibits for the conven- 
tion must be at the Gamut Club by June 1, Margaret 
Goetz, Blanchard Hall, is chairman of information, and 
questions concerning general information should be ad- 
Mrs. J. J. Abramson, chairman hotels and 
apartments, will furnish rooms within easy distance of Ho- 


dressed to her. 





“CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA” AT RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


On the top of Mt. Rubidoux, at the foot of Father 
Junipero Serra Cross. From left to right, Man- 
ager L. E. Behymer, Princess Tsianina Red- 

feather, Charles Wakefield Cadman and party. 


Numerous Activities in and About 
the Southern California Metropolis. 


tel Alexandria, Gamut audi- 
torium. Frieda Peycke, chair- 
man of reception, has a 
working committee of forty 
members. Luncheon will be 
served daily at the Gamut 
Club. Estelle Heartt Dreyfus, 


wos chairman of stage, has as her 
“Soc—~ ’ 
“TS assistant, Mrs. Randall Hutch- 








inson. 

“Other committee chairmen 
hard at work are Mrs. Wil- 
liam Mabee, trains; Eva 
Frances Pike, exhibits. 

“Twenty-five musical or- 
ganizations are represented on 
the the local biennial board 
which has in charge all ar- 
rangements for entertainment of the Music Convention. 
The advisory committee represents all federated musical 
clubs and also brings the spirit of interest and cooperation 
from outside representative organizations and clubs. The 
Friday Morning Club will serve high tea from 5 to 8 p. m. 
on day of the convention.” 

Jutra Cutp Makes Deep IMpRESSION, 

Of the many splendid artists that Manager L. E. Behymer 
has brought here this season, none has met with greater 
favor than Julia Culp. It was the opinion of students and 
lovers of song that she is one of the most satisfying singers 
Los Angeles has ever heard and the word “satisfying” is 
used in its broadest sense, for at no point could there be 
felt the least disappointment. Mme, Culp’s initial concert 
was given Thursday evening, April 8. It was her first local 
appearance, but she will never come here as a stranger 
again. The memory of her marvelous art and womanly 
graciousness wiil remain long in the minds and hearts of 
her hearers. Mme Culp’s second recital was given Satur- 
day afternoon, April 10. Coenraad V. Bos was Mme. Culp’s 
accompanist. 

EVENING MUSICALE. 


The following program was given at Jane Cather- 
wood’s monthly musicale in the Fowler Apartments, and 
was greatly enjoyed by a large company: Violin solo, 
adagio (Reis), Mme. Coutolene, Lillian Amalee Smith, ac- 
companist. Piano solo: Nocturne No, 2 (Chopin), caprice 
(Ole Ilsen), Mildred Rouse; contralto solo: “Samson and 
Delilah” aria (Saint-Saéns), “Liebestreu” and “Auf dem 
Kirchhofe” (Brahms), “Lungi dal caro bene” (Secchi), 
“Were My Song with Wings Provided” (Hahn), “Yester- 
day and Today” (Spross), “Birth of Morn” (Leoni), Molly 
Byerly Wilson; piano solo: “Rigoletto” paraphrase (Verdi- 
Liszt), “Ecossaises” (Chopin), Lillian Amalee Smith. 

Miss Wilson’s accompaniments were played by Arley C. 
Mott, of Santa Paula, who came to Los Angeles especially 
for a visit with Miss Wilson, who is an old-time friend, 
and to play her accompaniments for this and one or two 
other programs, Miss Mott is a pianist and accompanist 
of wide experience. Mildred Rouse is a pupil of Ama- 
lee Smith, being only thirteen years old, and gives much 
promise. Miss Wilson and Miss Smith have received nu- 
merous encomiums in these columns and are well known 
artists. Mme. Coutolene is leader of the Coutolene String 
Quartet, which is in much demand. 

Miss Wilson was the soloist of the concert given by the 
First Congregational Orchestra under the direction of Wm. 


On the Pergola at Glenwood Mission Inn at Riverside, From left 
to right, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Marcella Craft and L. E. 
Behymer, 
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H. Mead, April 9. This orchestra has been organized since 
1895 and does exceedingly creditable work. 


Mrs. Bevirr at Music TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


Zay Rector Bevitt was the attraction at the last 
regular meeting of the Music Teachers’ Association, and 
held a large audience deeply interested for an hour or 
more. After she had talked upon the work of the Dunning 
system, of which she is the Pacific Coast representative 
and normal instructor, she was kept busy answering ques- 
tions and explaining the apparatus used, and also had many 
inquiries as to her own unique method of teaching har- 
mony. 

Mrs. Bevitt’s brilliant success with children as well as 
teachers during the past three years is interesting all who 
have come in contact with this earnest and charming little 
woman, The Los Angeles teachers who attended the con- 
vention in San Diego last summer were delighted, and her 
appearance this month was a result of her success won in 
San Diego. 

Thomas Govan contributed a group of songs as the mu- 
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John McCormack, Celebrated Irish Tenor 





only concert given in this vicinity by this celebrated singer, at the 

pits... ee Oe April 29th. For seats address Ben. Franklin, 

Albany, N. Y. 

; ee in “ The Light That 
Proctor’s Grand 3 Vaudeville, 

urlesquee ving Pictures at other Thealres. 
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SOMETHING NOVEL. 


Charles L. Wagner, the manager of John McCormack, is constantly 
adopting some new form of advertising. 
It will if 


This is his latest idea. 
e noticed that “all trains lead to” Albany. 


sical part of the program and gave much pleasure, He was 
accompanied by Adelaide Trowbridge. 

At the close of the meeting ices-and cakes were served 
and the members lingered for a social chat and to meet 
Mrs. Bevitt. 

Last Concert oF THE Bessie CHAPIN TRIO. 

The Bessie Chapin Trio, consisting of Bessie Chapin, vio- 
lin; Sollie Heilbronner, piano, and Robert Durand, cello, 
gave the last of a series of morning musicales Tuesday, 
April 6, at the residence of G. Allan Hancock, The music 
room of the Hancock home is one of the most beautiful in 
this country and an ideal place in which to listen to music, 
especially the most intricate of all, chamber music. 

Beside the two trios which were delightfully played, Mr. 
Hancock was heard in the “Afternoon of a Faun,” by De- 
bussy, played on the beautiful organ, and it was unusually 
enjoyable because of the splendid resources of the instru- 
ment which was built to Mr. Hancock’s order. Mrs. Cath- 
erine Shank was to have sung, but at the last moment was 
obliged to disappoint Miss Chapin, and on very short no- 
tice Constance Balfour supplied several numbers and 
charmed every one by her art and beautiful voice. 

Ciypve CoLitison AT GLENWoop INN. 

Clyde Collison, who for six years was organist of the 
First M. E. Church here, was engaged January 1 last as 
organist at Glenwood Mission Inn, Riverside, Cal., where 
he has become a great success. The organ at Glenwood 
Mission Inn possesses a beautiful tone and the recitals 
given in the peaceful surroundings of the hotel cloister are 
unique and delightful affairs, Besides his regular organ 
recitals, Mr. Collison has been giving a series of morning 
piano recitals which have proved a tremendous drawing 
card. Mr. Collison is only twenty-six, but already is one 
of the best known and versatile of the younger musicians 
of Southern California. JANE CATHERWOOD. 





John McCormack Sings “Request” 
Program to Huge New York Audience. 


An audience which completely filled every seat in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, every available space upon the 
stage, and left many standing, greeted John McCormack 
at his eleventh and final concert of the season on Sunday 
evening, April 25. He sang a “request” program and as 
such it could not fail to be popular. For his first group he 
gave “Singer’s Consolation” (Schumann), serenade (Schu- 
bert), and “If I Were King” (Liszt) and as an encore he 
gave the beautiful “Ave Maria” (Bach-Gounod). 

His second group consisted of “Ah! Moon of My De- 
light” from Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” “When the 
Dew is Falling,” which was especially written for Mr. Cor- 
mack by his accompanist, Edwin Schneider, and “The 
Trumpeter” by Dix, A martial air, thoroughly in keeping 
with the spirit of the composition by Dix, characterized 
the story of the trumpeter tall and delighted the audience. 
Among the encores which followed this group was the 
“Little Grey Home in the West.” 

Irish songs, sung as only John McCormack can sing 
them, made his third group. These were the plaintive 
“In Fanaid’s Grove” and “The Bard of Armagh” both ar- 
ranged by Hughes, and the rollicking “Molly Brannigan” 


ever-popular 


and that great favorite with McCormack audiences, “A 
Ballynure Ballad,” which had to be repeated. “Mother 
Machree” and “Mavis” were among the encores following 


this group. It was after this group also, that Mr. Mc- 
Cormack was presented with a huge floral piece represent- 
ing an Irish harp, a tribute which quite overwhelmed him. 

As a closing group he gave “The Snowy Breasted Pearl,” 
“Macushla,” which had to be repeated and in which his pro- 
longed high notes delighted the listeners, closing with “The 
Irish Emigrant.” Although the program was at an end 
the audience refused to leave their seats until he gave two 
more numbers, these being, “I Hear You Calling Me” at 
the first notes of which the audience broke into cheers, and 
“Then You'll Remember Me.” Mr. McCormack was in 
splendid voice, singing the long program and nearly the 
same number of encores without any visible tax upon that 
splendid tenor organ. 

Donald McBeath played Kreisler’s arrangement of the 
“Indian Lament” by Dvorak in which his double stopping 
excellent, “Orientale” by Cui, a “Scottish 
Lullaby” by Ludwig Schwab, and “Aus der Heimat” 
by Smetana. He, too, doubled the number of his offerings 
by the encores he gave in response to the insistent applause, 

Edwin Schneider at the piano made himself invaluable 
as a strong factor in the success of the evening. He is a 
thorough musician and an ideal accompanist and as such 
should receive a certain share of the credit for the latest 
triumph of the great Irish tenor. 


was notably 





Lawyer—Now, sir, tell me, are you well acquainted with 
the prisoner? 

Witness—I have known him for twenty years. 

Lawyer—Have you, I must now ask, ever known him to 
be a disturber of the public peace? 

Witness—Well—er—he used to belong to a band.—Otago 
Witness, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER EXTRA 
Published every Saturday by Musical Courier Co. 
Devoted to the interests of the Piano Trade. 


Havana opened its opera season last week with a 
successful performance of “Aida.” 
—e> 








Herbert Witherspoon has been reengaged by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for next season. 
————  <O 
Arturo Toscanini sailed for Europe last Satur- 
day, following his recent reported nervous break- 
down from overwork. 








It is settled that the tenors Caruso, Sembach, 
Urlus, Martinelli, Martin and Botta will be at the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for next winter. 
<Oo— — 

Los Angeles will close its symphony season May 
17 and 18 with a performance of Beethoven’s ninth. 
The Ellis and Lyric Clubs, of Los Angeles, are to 
do the choral portions of the work. 

SEE eet 

The scenery of the defunct Montreal Opera Com- 
pany, which stranded last season in Denver, Col., 
was sold there recently for $590. It has been ru- 
mored that the purchase was made for the San Carlo 
Opera Company. 





a aan 

At Monte Carlo, Saint-Saéns’ “L’Ancétre” re- 
peated recently the success it achieved there at its 
premiere in 1906. Another striking Monte Carlo 
success of recent date was that of Enrico Caruso 
as Edgardo in “Lucia,” a role he has not been sing- 
ing of late in New York. 

Italy’s famous baritone, Giuseppe de Luca, has 
been engaged by the Metropolitan Opera for next 
season. Another newcomer at the same house will 
be Maria Barrientos, the Spanish coloratura so- 
prano, for twenty performances. Both artists now 
are in Havana at the Grand Nacionale season. 

—> 

London Truth says in a recent concert review 
that a good deal of Elgar’s second symphony is dry 
and that Parry’s “From Death to Life,” a -tone 
poem, is hopelessly dull. The English composer ap- 
pears to get the same degree of encouragement from 
his native press that the American composer re- 
ceives from the newspapers in Uncle Sam’s land. 








John McCormack’s New York season closed last 
Sunday night with his eleventh concert here. 
Eleven appearances in New York in one season con- 
stitute a proud achievement for any artist, but 
eleven packed houses with hundreds of persons on 
the stage who could not be seated in the auditorium 
at Carnegie Hall, makes a happening almost unique 
in the annals of the concert field. 

ee 

From San Francisco comes the information that 
the reason the Metropolitan Opera House Orches- 
tra did not carry out its purposed trip to the Expo- 
sition was because the funds set aside therefor were 
found to be insufficient to make payment both to 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Metropoli- 
tan organization. It was determined finally by the 
Exposition to adhere to the original plan and pro- 
vide for only the band from Boston. 

ee 

The annual business meeting of the famous Allge- 
meiner Deutscher Musikverein was held recently in 
Berlin for the purpose of electing officers for the 
coming year. The same men are to remain in office 
that have been in power for the past six or seven 
years—Max Schillings as president, Friedrich 
Roesch as vice-president, and Wilhelm Klatte as 
secretary. There were only forty-eight members 
present at the meeting, but this small number is to 
be attributed chiefly to the war, for a large per- 
centage of the members have been called to arms, 
in fact practically all of the younger ones. Among 
the various questions of the day that were discussed 
was the striking from the list of honorary member- 


ship the names of Saint-Saéns and Jacques Dalcroze. 
This year, for the first time in many decades, the 
association is to omit its annual music festival. 


ee 


Just as the Musica Courter goes to press comes 
the information that among the latest acquisitions 
as attractions for the Congress of American Music 
to be held in Los Angeles, end of June, are Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, who will play her own piano con- 
certo on the evening of June 26; Luella Chilson- 
Ohrman, the soprano, in American numbers, and 
¥vonne de Tréville, the soprano, in an all-Americari 
recital program on the afternoon of June 30. 


—_—o— 


Ernest Schelling has been selected as one of the 
committee which is to pass judgment on the efforts 
of the pupils of piano of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, of Boston, who will compete for 
prizes on Monday next, May 3. Dr. Karl Muck, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
George Chadwick, head of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, are the others to serve in a judi- 
cial capacity at the competition. The principal 
award is to be a piano. 


——— --< 


Richard Mandl, the Viennese composer, has had 
a remarkable success with his latest work, “Hymn 
to the Rising Sun,” which is scored for strings, 
brass, organ and percussion instruments. On the 
same evening recently this work was heard in 
Vienna at the Tonkiinstler Orchestra concert under 
the direction of Nedbal; in Leipsic at the Gewand- 
haus under Nikisch ; in Wiesbaden under Schuricht, 
and also in Dortmund. The Mandl composition has 
been heard five times in Wiesbaden this season. 


—_—_@——— 


“Tt is not true, as the New York Times states 
last Sunday,” writes an indignant admirer of a well 
known artist, “that Luca Botta ‘achieved praise- 
worthy results in secondary parts’ at the Metro- 
politan. He alternated with Giovanni Martinelli in 
the Caruso roles after that tenor’s departure for 
Europe, and scored successes whenever he appeared. 
If Rodolfo in ‘Boheme,’ Canio in ‘Pagliacci,’ and 
Alfredo in ‘Traviata’ (to name only a few of the 
Botta parts) are ‘secondary’ roles, which are pri- 
mary ones?” 

—_* -— 


Signor Gatti-Casazza deserves unlimited credit 
for the splendid series of performances just’ con- 
cluded at the Metropolitan. He gave his season 
under obvious disadvantages, caused primarily by 
the war conditions, but he managed nevertheless to 
assemble practically his whele company and to give 
his schedule of performancés.as*planned, with the 
exception of the local premiere of Borodine’s 
“Prince Igor.” The same careful musical prepara- 
tion and painstaking staging which marked Gatti- 
Casazza’s previous years of service at the Metro- 
politan were in evidence again and his roster of ar- 
tists as usual included much of the best singing ma- 
terial obtainable in the operatic world. Mention 
should be made, too, of Gatti-Casazza’s continued 
cleverness in preventing certain polemically inclined 
artists and their garrulous newspaper friends from 
drawing him into public controversies regarding the 
private business of the opera house. And speak- 
ing of business, those who are anxious to know 
how the Metropolitan fared this winter in the mat- 
ter of receipts, exhibit misplaced curiosity. The 
Metropolitan, through its directorate, has declared 
repeatedly that it does not give grand opera in order 
to make money. If some has been made, it is not 
sufficient to excite the wealthy gentlemen who con- 
trol the Metropolitan, and if money has been lost, 
it is not sufficient to ruffle them when they are 
called upon to pay the deficit. Why, then, should 
any outsider be interested in the inside finances? 
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GIVE THE CRITICS A CHANCE. 





A delightfully frank and very practically con- 
ceived letter comes to the Musica, Courter with 
the request that if it be printed, the name of the 
writer be omitted, for obvious reasons. Here is.the 
communique : 

New York, April 24, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 


Having just spent my first winter in New. York and 
passed most of it in musical circles and with professional 
musicians, I was struck with the dissatisfaction expressed 
on every side with the music criticism published in this 
city’s daily papers. Such expressions as “ignoramus,” 
“know-nothing,” “impudent imposter” and other abusive 
terms met my ears constantly when persons spoke of the 
music critics, and when I appeared to be surprised it was 
explained to me that the writers in question had not been 
(like the critics in Europe) trained in music, but had 
sprung from various other walks in life far removed from 
music and had arbitrarily become music critics because 
they had an amateur’s liking for the art and a great desire 
to earn an easy living in a field where they had little com- 
petition. 

Those who ought to know told me that of the New York 
music critics, one had been a baseball reporter, one a 
yachting reporter, one a butcher, one an anthropologist 
and botanist, one a jeweller, one an advance agent and 
manager, and three the Lord-only-knows-what. 


I asked the complainants why such music critics are re- 
tained on the dailies and they replied that the editors of 
those papers know even less about music and therefore 
cannot know how little the critics know, and it would be 
a difficult matter to prove the point to the editors, for an 
unwritten newspaper law of ethics or politeness, or clan- 
nishness, or something or other seems to impel editors to 
retain incompetent employees when their incompetency is 
pointed out by someone not on the papers in question. 

The point suggests itself to me, therefore, that some 
sort of public demonstration might be made that would 
prove either the ignorance and incompetence of the critics, 
or else their knowledge and competency. In the former 
event the critics ought to be dismissed or should resign, 
and in the latter event, the persons who criticized them 
should bow down to the superior wisdom of the music 
writers, acknowledge it coram publico and hold their peace 
forever afterward. 

As there are so many contests raging for grand opera 
and other composers and for soloists of all kinds, why 
not arrange a contest for critics? 

I wish to observe that I have no sense of humor and am 
not joking, and as a proof of my very serious and earnest 
interest in the matter, I am willing to deposit with the 
Musicat Courter a certified check for $100 as a prize for 
the critic who gains the most points in an examination 
to be conducted by a board of five musicians. 

I know most of the members of The Bohemians, New 
York’s musicians’ club, and I suggest that the board be 
drafted from the ranks of that organization. 

The contest or examination should consist of some sort 
of test or series of tests that would establish beyond ques- 
tion the right of a critic to criticize music and musicians. 
What the nature of the test is to be I leave to the MusIcaL 
Courier and to the board of five musicians to suggest. 

I am, with hopes that my idea may prove feasible, 

Very truly yours, 





The idea of our correspondent is not a new one, 
for a dozen years ago the Musicat Courter sug- 
gested a similar scheme and offered to wager $500 
that not one of the music critics’on the New York 
dailies could pass an elementary musical examination 
of the kind this paper deemed essential to establish 
their knowledge of music. The $500 was posted by 
the Musica Courter, but not covered by the critics. 

We now offer to add $150 to the amount present- 
ed by our correspondent, making a total prize of 
$250 to go to the winner of a critics’ contest, and 
we also offer an additional $250 to any critic who 
scores the full quota of available points. The points 
shall be twelve in all, one for each of the attached 
items. The winner or winners must, however, score 
a minimum of eight points and there must be at 
least four recognized New York music critics in the 
contest. These are the items: 

I. Without looking at the keyboard, name three 
single tones and three chords (the tones in each) 
struck on the piano. 

II. Play on any instrument or sing, from memory, 


one standard composition of at least two printed 
pages. 

III. Read at sight on any instrument or sing at 
sight one page of music from any standard com- 
position, to be selected by the examining board. 

‘ IV. The examiners shall show the candidate one 
printed page each of a standard symphony, a stand- 
ard opera, a standard symphonic poem, a standard 
instrumental work, a standard chamber music com- 
position and a standard vocal selection, and the can- 
didate shall name the work from which they are 
taken. ' 

V. Two standard instrumental selections and one 
standard vocal number are to be performed in the 
hearing of the candidates, with the customary phras- 
ing, harmonies, time divisions and rhythms altered 
in a manner to be indicated to the performets pre- 
viously and privately by the examiners. The can- 
didates are to be provided with paper and pencil and 
to indicate the nature of the “mistakes” made by the 
performers. 

VI. The candidates are to be asked to identify 
twelve important dates in musical history and to de- 
scribe the events connected with them. 

VII. The candidates are to be given a melody 
which they will set to four part harmony, then write 
as a piano or violin solo, then write as a song, and 
then orchestrate for full orchestrai 

VIII. The candidates are to be given a few lines 
of text in German, French and Italian from a song 
and from an opera, and they are to read aloud the 
texts and translate them. 

IX. The candidates shall, without looking at the 
scores, designate the orchestration of three standard 
symphonic works in the classical literature, to be 
named by the examiners. 

X. The candidates shall accompany at sight on the 





piano two pages of a standard solo number selected 
by the examiners. 

XI. The Welte-Mignon piano, which reproduces 
the exact performances of great pianists, shall play 
six standard selections recorded by six famous 
pianists (numbers which they have performed in 
New York), and the candidates are to name the ar- 
tists who made the records ; or if preferred, the same 
piece, played by all the six artists, shall be used as 
the identification test. 

XII. Of twelve standard vocal arias, songs and 
instrumental selections performed, six shall be 
transposed a half tone lower or higher than their 
original key. The candidates are to name those done 
in the original and those done in the transposed 
keys. 

The Bohemians is an ideal organization to conduct 
such an examination, and in fact, to back up the 
challenge of the Musicat Courier correspondent, 
for the members of The Bohemians often have suf- 
fered from the slings and arrows of outrageous 
criticism. The Musicat Courter will be glad to aid 
The Bohemians in every way relative to the organi- 
zation of the contest. 

When the Mustcar Courier issued its memorable 
challenge to the New York critics, not one of them 
dared to take it up. Perhaps it will be different 
now, as several new ones are in the field who were 
not in New York journalism then. 

As a beginning, the Mustcat Courter will nom- 
inate one of its own music critics as a candidate in 
the contest, and is willing to furnish two, if per- 
mitted. It is understood that the candidates must be 
active musical critics on New York daily or weekly 
publications. 

Send nominations and correspondence on the sub- 
ject to Critic Contest, care Mustcat Courter. 





FRANZ ABT ANNIVERSARY. 





On March 31, German musicians commemorated 
the thirtieth anniversary of the death of Franz Abt, 
one of the most popular song composers Germany 
ever produced. Abt was born at Eilenburg, Prus- 
sian Saxony, December 22, 1819, and died at Wies- 
baden March 31, 1885. He was first intended for 
the theological career and studied at Leipsic, but 
the death of his father made it necessary for him to 
leave the university in order to support his widowed 
mother. Music always was his hobby, 
and his first compositions, a set of 
dances and songs, published in Leip- 
sic in 1838, brought him so much 
recognition that he determined upon 
a musical career. His song, “When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly,” made 
him world famous, and thenceforth 
publishers of music were glad to do 
business with him. He held various 
positions during his life, the first one 
of importance being that of music 
director at the Court Theatre of 
Bernburg. Then he was conductor 
of the subscription concerts of the 
music society of Ziirich. In 1852 he 
was called to the important position of conductor 
of the Ducal Opera at Brunswick, where he re- 
mained for thirty years, having been pensioned in 
1882. An excellent statue was erected to his 
memory at Brunswick in 1891. He passed the last 
years of his life in Wiesbaden. 

Franz Abt enjoyed an immense vogue in his day, 
and his reputation was so great that the leading 
singing societies of the United States invited him to 
make an American tour in 1872. He conducted 
many concerts in Boston, New York and other im- 
portant cities of the East, and also led a perform- 
ance of Wagner’s “Tannhauser” in New York. He 
was everywhere received with great honors. That 
same year Rubinstein and Wieniawski made their 
memorable American tour. Although most of 
Abt’s compositions lacked the force and vitality 





FRANZ ABT, 
One of the most popular song writers 4 LONGER OPERA 


Germany ever produced. 
immense vogue in his day, but now 
is practically forgotten. 
tieth anniversary of his death oc- 
curred on March 31. 


that ensure long life and are now nearly all forgot- 
ten, he was a remarkable composer nevertheless be- 
cause of his easy flow of melody and because of his 
gift for writing for choral bodies. His “When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly” and “Gute Nacht. du 
mein herziges Kind” became folksongs and are as 
well known in Germany as the “Loreley” or the 
“Wacht am Rhein.” _Botessini, the famous Italian 
contrabass virtuoso, wrote a fantasy on “Wenn die 
Schwalben heimwarts zieh’n,” which 
was played by him all over the Con- 
tinent with great success. It is still 
performed by Legerecht Goedecke, 
the sole contrabass player of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, in his con- 
certs. 

Franz Abt, like Rossini, was a great 
epicurean, and was in his day quite 
as famous for his appetite as for his 
songs. 

——- 


e had an 
: SEASON NEXT YEAR. 
The thir- 





Of twenty-four weeks’ duration, 
instead of twenty-three as this year, 
is to be the Metropolitan Opera season of 1915-16, 
beginning November 15. The last four weeks of 
the season are to be given over to the Russian ballet 
of Serge de Diaghilew, with Mlle. Karsavina, 
Messrs. Nijinski, Fokine, etc., among the dancers. 
ae eee 


ORIGINAL PUBLICITY. 


Moving pictures of Mark Hambourg’s departure 
for Europe recently are being shown this week at 
the Strand Theatre. Haensel & Jones are the man- 
agers of Mark Hambourg. 


o> 


CALIFORNIA KILLS MUSIC TEACHERS’ BILL. 











California’s Legislature last week killed the so 
called Music Teachers’ bill. The vote stood seven 
for and sixty-one against. 
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MORE WOMEN AS COMPOSERS. 


In the Musicat Courter of April 21 we repro- 
duced an article from the Musical Monitor in which 
our “Woman as a Composer” was attacked. The 
writer of the article in question accuses us of con- 
descension, medievalism, lack of gallantry and a de- 
ficiency of vision. We assure her, however, that 
we had no intention of being either condescending 
or gallant. We merely asked why it was that 
women had not written and were not writing great 
operas and symphonic works. We fear we must 
be ungallant enough to say that the irritation dis- 
played by the writer tends to confirm us in our 
opinion “that feeling and logical thinking run in 
contrary directions in the average female brain.” 
lhe following passage, for instance, which we quote 
from the Musical Monitor, is so illogical and vague 
that it is almost meaningless: 

When we take into consideration that for centuries 
woman's development, education and training have been 
nan directed, because man has been the stronger force in 
education, when we must think of her as a bound creature 
beating the bars of her cage all these years, striving to get 
free so she could use her God-given powers, we marvel at 
what she has already accomplished ; and with the new free- 
dom in sight, the training that will come with self-reliance, 
woman’s faculties are going to be developed along a much 
wider range. 

Has the female composer been retarded by being 
educated under the stronger force of male teachers 
rather than under the weaker force of female 
teachers? 


And it is nonsense to talk about 


‘ 


‘a bound crea- 
ture beating the bars of her cage.” Most music 
students have been, and are, women. 

What greater freedom can she possibly have to 
develop herself as a musician? The average 
woman is far freer than the average man of the 
same age, except, perhaps, in the questionable priv- 
ilege the young man has to gad about the streets at 
night. 

Is it the permission to vote that is going to do such 
wonders for female symphonists and opera com- 
posers? Perish the suggestion. Not one of the 
great symphonists ever had a vote. 

No highly trained woman with the genius of a 
Mozart would be subjected today to the slavery and 
drudgery the man Mozart endured. She would 
not be sent to eat with the servants in the kitchen. 
Why, the feminine freedom now is so great that 
some of the women of today resent the mildest of 
philosophical criticism and demand gallantry from 
the sex they claim equality with. 

We do not pretend to vision, and we are poor 
But: as the writer of the Musical Mon- 
itor is so certain about the future, perhaps we may 
be allowed to quote Huxley concerning futurities: 


prophets. 


Let us have sweet girl graduates by all means. Let them, 


if they so please, become merchants, barristers (lawyers), 
politicians. Let them have a fair field, but let them under- 
stand, as the necessary correlative, that they are to have 


no favor, Let nature alone sit high above the lists, gain 


influence and judge the prize. And the result? For our 


parts, though loth to prophesy, we believe it will be that of 
other emancipations. Women will find their place, and it 
will neither be that in which they have been held, nor that 
to which some of them aspire 

Nature’s old salic law will not be repealed, and no change 
of dynasty will be effected. The big chests, the massive 
brains, the vigorous muscles and stout frames of the best 
men will carry the day, whenever it is worth their while 


contest the prizes of life with the best women. And the 
rdship of it is, that the very improvement of the women 
il lessen their chances. Better mothers will bring forth 


wil 


hetter , 
etter sons 


, and the impetus gained by the one sex will be 


transmitted, in the next generation, to the others. 


This last sentence should be noted, for so many 
vriters appear to believe that it is possible to de- 
velop the mentality of either sex independently of 
he other \mong birds and fishes it is possible, 
but not among mammals, to which class the human 
genus belongs. 

It will console the ladies, however, to learn that 
Darwin writes as foliows: 


1 


ndeed, fortunate that the law of the equal transmis- 


sion of characters to both sexes has commonly prevailed 
throughout the whole class of mammals; otherwise it is 
probable that man would have become as superior in mental 
endowment to woman, as the peacock is in ornamental 
plumage to the peahen. 

And now we must revert to our original article 
of February 7 and ask why is it that women, who 
have the necessary mental power and unlimited 
emotional sensitiveness, have not written, and are 
not writing, great operas and symphonic works? 
They have done far greater things in literature than 
in music. 





——¢ 


NOISES OF THE CLAQUE. 





An anonymous communication received recently 
at the MusicaL Courter offices refers to a recent 
editorial in these columns wherein it was mentioned 
that a man arrested by the treasurer of the Metro- 
politan Opera for selling passes had told the magis- 
trate he was a paid applauder at that institution. 
The Musicat Courter pooh poohed the man’s as- 
sertion and declared that so long as no names were 
mentioned and no proofs were forthcoming the 
public would not believe that artists at the Opera 
pay for applause. Now comes this anonymous 
note, written in lead pencil on manila paper (the 
kind used in newspaper offices) : 

Following are the artists who pay the claque: Sembach, 
Martinelli, Kurt, Amato, Botta, Hertz, Toscanini, Bras- 
lau, Case, Ober, Ferrari Fontana. 

The man was arrested by Earl Lewis for not turning in 
the money secured for passes which Mr. Lewis had given 
him to sell. These passes are a sort of “graft” between 
manager and treasurer. Ask Dippel—he knows about it. 

The Musicat Courter did not deem it necessary 
to inquire of the artists attacked by the anonymous 
writer whether or not his assertion regarding them 
is true, but it did ask Mr. Dippel concerning the 
allegation about passes. He denied emphatically 
that he had any knowledge whatsoever of such 
transactions. 

a ees 


WHY TOSCANINI IS ILL. 





Some of Arturo Toscanini’s friends says that his 
recent illness was caused by the series of accidents 
which marred the last performance of “Carmen” at 
the Metropolitan. In the audience were Titta 
Ruffo, the Italian conductor Tullio Serafin, and 
other members of the Havana Opera, and Tosca- 
nini was particularly anxious to give an excellent 
representation. The indisposition of Amato was 
the first mishap and others followed quickly, so that 
the maestro, who had not been in the best of health 
recently, suffered a nervous attack which became so 
aggravated at the strenuous rehearsals for his con- 
templated symphony concerts that he had to lay 
down the baton and quit work for the balance of 
the season. 

——_©>—_—_ 
A MONTE CARLO CAST. 


This was the cast at the “Rigoletto” matinee per- 
formance in Monte Carlo, March 21, 1915, when 
M. A. Pomé directed the orchestra : 


GIN oa os an beites Moke ee Mme. Zeppilli 
MEMO 605.50 ime S ced Fass I ee Mme. Carton 
CONN oss tach eet oe ees ae Mme. M. Girard 
Ld COOMEOEE | 2 soca s oka oases eee Mme. Rainaldi 
Bll MO Tigi. 5s tain nd nck Reba eak twee we Mme. Lecunff 
Be CE ove ax seis ec eaeee wea oe. ee M. Caruso 
BAD oa So ainete ls ccctsade eRe ls eee M. Skouffi 
epee ae aia th Aakers ',...M. Journet 
MMPI 56.65055 5 REESE ci eee M. Daliani 
OGRE «5 sosean c's cps sions ac ais pee M. Ch. Delmas 
WRAPUNID oka sc c'vnn cp chcuee so Lees M. Stephan 
RAPTRRO 3752. ses cecc Pexyetigs kate oe M. Delestan 
chisel aletiied 


BAJARDI MAY SUCCEED SGAMBATI. 





Francesco Bajardi, the Roman pianist and com- 
poser, now is mentioned as the probable successor 
of the late Giovanni Sgambati as head of the Santa 
Cecilia Academy in the Italian capital. 


TRAINING VERSUS TEMPERAMENT. 


In the March issue of the Saturday Review, Lon- 
don, there is an article entitled “Consecutive Fifths” 
from the trenchant pen of that destructive critic, 
John F. Runciman. For the moment it is unim- 
portant whether the pugnacious critic is or is not 
afflicted with what Herbert Spencer calls the “bias 
of antipatriotism.” Is he right or is he wrong? 
He maintains that English methods in teaching 
harmony and counterpoint are responsible for the 
inferior quality of the music written by English 
composers. We wish to avoid taking sides in this 
matter. We are simply considering the statement 
made by an English critic. From a purely neutral 
policy it would be unwise for us to depart. 

But we may express our doubts concerning the 
assertion that strict academical training is injurious. 
The strictest of classical studies and long school 
drudgery did not prevent the seventeenth century 
poet, Milton, and the nineteenth century poet, 
Swinburne, from creating original and superbly 
beautiful poetry. Burns and Keats were probably 
the least educated of the poets of modern English 
literature. Would they, and Shakespeare, have 
been injured by the schooling Tom Moore had? 
What can be less academic than Moore’s easy 
versification and fanciful lyrics? Yet Moore was 
scholar enough to compose an ode in Greek, which 
is prefaced to his translation of Anacreon’s odes. 

We are of the opinion that the academical grind 
required to compose an ode in Greek is at least 
equal to the work demanded by the mastery of 
fugue. We have every reason to believe that the 
poets of England, as a class, have had at least as 
severe an academical training as the British com- 
posers, as a class, have received. 

John F. Runciman hardly will venture to bewail 
a dearth of poets in the English tongue. 

No one questions the preeminence of France as 
a land of architects—not to mention painting, in 
which France today has no rival. Yet a critic and 
historian of architecture, James Fergusson, whose 
authority is assuredly as great as that of John F. 
Runciman, says: 





“Now it is well known that the French decorative artist 
has long occupied what may be regarded as a superior 
position to the English; and especially when such a thing 
as sculpture or other decoration of a high class is in 
question. It is equally well understood that in France the 
education of the architect is conducted on the most labor- 
iously academical lines; and indeed that the same may be 
said of all art-workers whatever.” 


We leave it to our readers to draw their own 
conclusions. We do not say that John F. Runci- 
man is right or wrong, or that the English school 
of composition is good or bad. We merely call at- 
tention to the fact that the Englishman, the Ger- 
man and the Frenchman have each their character- 
istic skull. 


An Englishman is not a German who has been 
transplanted in England and who happens to speak 
English. If he was, it might be possible to train 
him to produce German music. But until that 
formidable difference in skull is removed we fear 
that the world must accept the characteristic work 
of the different races and temperaments and be 
glad that we are not all alike. 


Shenae aula 
TONAL NEUTRALITY. 





“While Germany is trying to crush France polit- 
ically,” says the New York Evening Post, “she is 
honoring her musical geniuses. In the week ending 
March 21 the two opera houses now open in Berlin 
presented five works by French composers: ‘Fra 
Diavolo,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Coppelia,’ ‘Mignon’ and ‘Jo- 
seph.’” England also is showing the neutral spirit 
in music, as London is enjoying a noteworthy 
festival of the music of Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms. 
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MORE LOS ANGELES 
PRIZE WINNERS. 


The prize winners chosen at the State contests of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and New 
York, played and sang in the final competition of 
the Eastern District at Steinway Hall, New York, 
on April 21.. The judges were Maud Powell, 
Hildegard Hoffmann Huss, William J. Henderson, 
Victor Herbert and Henry Holden Huss. Of the 
fifteen contestants, the winners were: Piano, Aurora 
La Croix, Southbridge, Mass., honorable mention, 
John Thompson, Philadelphia; voice, Katherine 
Meisle, Philadelphia, honorable mention, Christina 
Caya, Woonsocket, R. I.; violin, Helen Doyle, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Honorable mention could not be 
awarded, or rather was awarded, but the winner of 
honorable mention refused to have it announced, 
and withheld the name. 

The three prize winners are to appear in concert 
at the ninth biennial meeting of the National Feder- 
ation of Musical Clubs at Los Angeles in June. The 
Federation consists of some three hundred musical 
clubs, with a total membership of sixty thousand. 
One of the departments recently created is for the 
special purpose of securing club engagements for 
competent young artists not yet launched in a public 
career, and it is hoped by the N. F. M. C. that 
through these appearances at the biennial, a practical 
stimulus may be given to the new scheme. Three 
winners have been chosen in each district—the 
Eastern, Southern and Western. 


—— e+ 
THE HAMLIN CONTEST. 


Among the American composers now at work on 
compositions for the George Hamlin tenor aria 
prize contest there are several living in the Euro- 
pean war zone. The winning composition will have 
the advantage of much publicity, as it will be per- 
formed with full orchestral accompaniment, and no 
less a soloist than Mr. Hamlin himself is to sing it. 
The composition will remain the property of the 
composer after the first hearing. The conditions 
connected with the contest are as follows: 








I—The composition must be in grand aria form, for tenor 
and full orchestra. The score and parts must accompany 
the composition. 

I1I—The contest is open for American citizens only. 

III—No composition will be considered which has pre- 
viously been given a public performance. 

IV—The composer’s name must not appear on the man- 
uscript, but must accompany it in a sealed envelope, with 
identification marks. 

V—A prize of $200 will be given to the winner and the 
aria will be sung by Mr. Hamlin at the first American 
Composer’s Concert given by the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, the autumn of 1915, Glenn Dillard Gunn conduct- 
ing. 

VI—AIll manuscripts must be sent to Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
421 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ili, on or before Sep- 


tember I, I9QI5. 
——— 


THE OPEN AIR “SIEGFRIED.” 





An event of large interest in the annals of music 
in America will be that of the production of Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried,” on Friday evening, June 4, in the 
Stadium of Harvard University, at Boston, Mass. 

It has been necessary to eliminate ten sections of 
seats in order to build the stage on which the pro- 
duction will be given. The dimensions of this stage 
are 150 feet by 75, with an orchestra pit 85 feet by 
20 feet wide, proscenium opening of 100 feet. An 
intricate work in arranging this production has been 
the building of the huge soundboards for the open 
air theatre. The large one will cover the entire 
front of the stage and will be 20 feet deep, with an 
extension of 5 feet over the apron of the stage. A 
smaller one is to cover the orchestra from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House (augmented to 120 players). 
The stage elevation measures 6% feet, and the 
boxes, which will be erected in front of the stage, 





are to have a grade of 6 feet from the front row to 
the last. 

Loomis Taylor, the director of all the German 
operas at the Metropolitan, and Samuel Kronberg 
have the construction work, and especially the su- 
pervision of the soundingboards, under their per- 
sonal observation. In order to get the correct 
acoustics Mr. Kronberg has had singers test the 
boards as they are being constructed. 

The artistic execution of this production should 
prove to be remarkable, as Mme. Gadski is to be 
the Briinnhilde and Mme. Schumann-Heink is to be 
the Erda. Alma Gluck will be the Waldvogel and 
the Siegfried will be sung by Johannes Sembach. 
Albert Reiss will enact the role of Mime and Clar- 
ence Whitehill will enact the Wanderer. Otto 
Goritz will be seen in his old role of Alberich and 
that of Fafner will be sung by Basil Ruysdael. The 
production is under the direction of Alfred Hertz. 
Demands for tickets have been received from as far 
west as Seattle, Wash., and as far south as Panama. 

—_©———_- 


OPERA IN TURIN. 





Here is a little note from Turin, translated from 
a recent number of Il Messagero: 

“The operatic season at the Teatro Regia has 
terminated a success artistically, but causing a loss 
of about 50,000 lires ($10,000) to the society which 
managed it. 

“There were sixty performances during the sea- 
son, distributed as follows: ‘Walkiire,’ 14; ‘Ma- 
dame Sans-Géne,’ 10; ‘Loreley,’ 8; ‘Huguenots,’ 7; 
‘Ballo in Maschera,’ 7; ‘Francesca da Rimini,’ 5; 
‘Tris,’ 5; ‘Amore dei Tre Re,’ 4. 

“The best receipts were made by ‘Ballo in Mas- 
chera,’ in which Bonci sung; then ‘Madame Sans- 
Géne,’ the sole novelty; then, in regular order of 
descent, ‘Walkie,’ ‘Iris,’ ‘Huguenots,’ ‘Loreley,’ 
‘Francesca da Rimini’ and ‘Amore dei Tre Re.’” 

Which would seem to indicate a distinct distaste 
for the modern on the part of the Turinese, except 
when it comes as a novelty in “Madame Sans-Géne,” 
and a certain unexpected regard for Wagner. 
Oe 
STOCK TO LEAD APOLLO CLUB. 


‘As was stated in the MusitcaL Courter last week, 
Harrison M. Wild, conductor of the Apollo Mu- 
sical Club, of Chicago, was operated upon for ap- 
pendicitis. Due to his condition, Mr. Wild will be 
unable to conduct for many weeks to come and will 
have to forego his journey with the Apollo Club 
when it travels to the Pacific Coast in July. His 
place as director of the club for these concerts will 
be taken by Frederick Stock, leader of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, who recently has been con- 
ducting the rehearsals of the singers. Before leav- 
ing for the Western tour, which will begin July tro, 
Mr. Stock will direct the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra for two weeks at Ravinia Park, Ill. The 
orchestra has been engaged for the entire season 
there, beginning June 26. 

er 


ING MUSIC. 








MO 


The London Telegraph tells of a volume of 
original music written by G. H. Clutsam for pur- 
poses of descriptive performance at moving picture 
shows. Generally labelled, the London Telegraph 
points out, are the numbers submitted, and “thus, 
while you are informed that Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 16 and 
17 should be selected for ‘light and ordinary com- 
edy scenes,’ you will find 4, 5 and 6 are good for 
‘travel,’ and 16 and 17 useful for ‘humorous and 
comic,’ for ‘children’ and for ‘fairy tale.’ It is 
some consolation to know that 2, 3 and 15, being 
good for ‘love,’ may also be employed for ‘travel’— 
of which, of course, in the world of the cinema 
there are countless varieties, romantic and other- 
wise. It is certainly an experiment in publication 
that deserves success.” 





KOEMMENICH’S COURAGE. 


Musically informed New Yorkers know Louis 
Koemmenich as a competent conductor who took 
charge of the Oratorio Society when it was not 
exactly flourishing under the Damrosch guidance. 
Accordingly, there was special interest when Mr. 
Koemmenich directed the last concert of the Arion, 
Sunday evening, April 18. 

At that concert an event occurred, unique in mu- 
sical annals, in that the conductor stopped his sing- 
ers in the middle of a chorus and began over again. 
It was duly noted in the account of the concert in 
the April 21 issue of the Musica Courier, but is 
here emphasized, as going to show what Louis 
Koemmenich did, and the high moral courage it took 
to do it. Nearly every conductor would have gone 
on, somehow, trusting to luck (the trouble was with 
the pitch, on entering a passage, following a pause), 
but not so with Koemmenich. He stopped, said 
quietly, “Begin again,” and this time “Der Fliegende 
Hollander” (chorus by Volkmar Andreae) was 
duly conquered, with correct pitch. Following it 
came Nagler’s “Juchheissa,” when the applause was 
such that a repetition was evidently desired. “Oh, 
no,” said Koemmenich to himself, as he afterward 
acknowledged, “we'll do that ‘Hollander’ again.” 
Much to everyone’s surprise, therefore, the frac- 
tious chorus was repeated, this time with really 
triumphant effect. This took wonderful control of 
his forces, allied with confidence in the singers. The 
audience showed its approval by mighty applause. 

a 


THE FRENCH SPIRIT. 


The soldiers of the Army of the North, in 
France, have a newspaper called the War Cry 
(Cri de Guerre). In the latest edition are published 
the week’s “entertainments” on the Western front. 
They read as follows: 





THEATRES OF THE WAR. 


Opéra Comique—“Le Vaisseau Fantéme, ou la fin de 
Emden” (“The Phantom Ship, or the End of the Em- 
den”). 

Comédie Frangaise—‘“Le Roi s’abuse, ou la Prise de 
Calais” (“The King’s Deception, or The Capture of 
Calais”). 

Odéon—“Le Four de Paris” (“The Crossing of Paris”). 

Vaudeville—“Monsieur Sans-Géne” (mceurs allemandes) 
(“Mr. Do as I Like”—German ways). 

Variétés—“La Petite 
tinel’”’). 

Ambigu—“Guillaume la Honte” (“William the Shame- 
ful’). 

Porte Saint-Martin—“Quo Vadis? ou la Fuite de Po- 
logne” (“Whither Goest Thou? or the Flight from Po- 
land”). 

Palais Royal—“L’ Affaire champenoise” (“The Champagne 
Business”). 

Bal Tabarin—“Les jambes en Il’air” (nouveau quadrille 
par l’orchestre de soixante-quinze (“Legs in the Air’— 
new quadrille by the “75” orchestra). 

Bal Lebel—“Gros succés”—entrée gratuite pour les mili- 
taires (“Striking Success”—free entrance to soldiers). 

Bal “Dum-Dum”—“Interdit 4 la Troupe” (“Forbidden 
for the Troops”). 


factionnaire” (“The Little Sen- 


OUR NEWS IS NEWS. 





Grand opera at the Metropolitan ended last Sat- 
urday evening, April 24, for the season, with a per- 
formance of “Boris Godunoff.” While the closing 
of our Opera is known to New Yorkers, it is not 
known to musical persons who reside outside of 
New York, for they do not read the New York 
daily newspapers. They do read the Musicar 
Courier, however, and that is why the item is 
chronicled in these columns. For the same reason 
the Musica Courier, being an international jour- 
nal, frequently publishes news that may have ap- 
peared previously in our local dailies. But it does 
not reach the national and international musical 
world until it is printed in these columns. Must- 
cAL Courter news, therefore, nearly always is ex- 


clusive news to its readers. 
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Allied Influence. 


Why does the London Tattler of March 24, 1915, refer 
Elsie Janis and Laurette Taylor as “Américaines”? 
They are no more Americaine than Marie Tempest or Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell are Britishe. 
Kid Bach. 


Our good friend E. R. Parkhurst, musical editor of the 
Toronto Globe, says in his issue of April 20, 1915, that the 
music of Pach’s unaccompanied cello suite in C. major 
strikes one as somewhat aged.” There is no modern cello 
suite or sonata as new as the imperishable C major mas- 

.terpiece by Bach. Think it over, E. R. 
Valuable Statistics. 

At the Metropolitan Opera House this winter, Wagner 
had thirty-four performances of nine operas. Puccini had 
twenty-four performances of four operas, and also Verdi 
had twenty-four performances of four operas. These 
numbers prove flatly and conclusively that Wagner had 
thirty-four performances of nine operas, Puccini had 
twenty-four performances of four operas, and also Verdi 
had twenty-four performances of four operas. 

Why Not Sing It in English ? 

Very British Guest—What! Brahms? You're surely not 
going to sing German? 

Hostess (apologetically)—Well, of course, I shall take 
care to sing it flat—Punch. 

The Music of the Shells. 

Fritz Kreisler has written a book called “Four Weeks in 

he Trenches,” which contains the observations he printed 





Vienna papers and gave to American interviewers re- 
garding his experiences during the Russian attacks on the 
Austrians in and around Lemberg. From the New York 


limes’ Review of Books is this description of how a 
musical ear may be made of value for war purposes: 

“As Kreisler was advancing to the battle of Lemberg 
he noticed that of the shells that sang over his head some 

1d a dull sound with a descending note, while others gave 
a shrill sound with an ascending note. He identified the 
former as the Austrian shells fired from his rear, but a 
little later observed that as he got further from his own 
batteries it was more difficult to differentiate their sound 
from that of the Russian missiles. Finally, as he lay in the 

enches facing the Russian guns, he noted that it was the 
nemy’s shell which sounded dull and the Austrian fire 
which gave out the shrill scream. 

“Mr. Kreisler happened to mention his observation to an 
artillery officer, and was informed that it was a well recog- 
nized fact that as a shell left the mouth of a gun and 

egan its ascending flight its note was dull, but as it curved 

arth again its flight grew shrill. A few days later the 
musician was taken on a reconnoitering expedition and was 


asked if his highly trained ear could tell him from what 
listance the Russian batteries were firing. He was able 
to answer the problem, and so the faculty, trained in pur- 
suit of music, supplied him with just the information 
needed to detect the hiding place of the hostile guns.” 


Puzzle: Find Brahms. 
On April 10 the Brahms Quintet, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
1 concert in that city at Blanchard Hall. The instru- 
mental program consisted of quintets by Saint-Saéns and 
ip Scharwenka, and a tenor sang an aria from Leon- 
allo’s “Zaza,” and songs by Vidal and Richard Strauss. 


Music and Color. 

Music as the stimulus of physical effort, formed the dis- 
pute of the country vicar and the man who was painting 
the pulpit while whistling “Hi-tiddly-hi-ti.” 

\ somewhat secular melody.” said the vicar reprovingly, 


as the painter moved his brush in time to the tempo of the 
‘is there not something more appropriate ?” 
[lwo hours later the vicar returned. The painter, still 


<ing, was whistling “When I survey the Wondrous 
Cross.” And the brush went accordingly. 
‘D said the vicar, “what was that other tune? 


ivear me a 
Can you whistle it?”--London Daily Chronicle. 


Send It to Punch. 
Englishman” writes to ask “whether a ‘joint’ recital has 
g to do with one that is roasted?” 


Divided They Stand. 
London Times one reads in regard to the com- 
orchestration of modern composers that “there 
to be said on both sides.” And while it is being 
modern composers keep on writing and let others 
e talking. It is a way the composers always have had. 
re was much to be said on both side of Haydn, Mo- 


zart, Beethoven, Wagner, Brahms and Chopin in their day 
and it was said, too, but they did not gtop to listen to it. 
They were neutral and supplied the ammunition to the 
combatants. : 

Versatile Wagner. 

Wagner created music drama; Wagner invented sleeping 
cars; Wagner was for several seasons the best baseball 
player in the National League; Wagner won the 1906 Van- 
derbilt and 1908 Grand Prize races at the wheel of Darracq 
and Fiat cars respectively. 

Jan Hambourg’s Tip. 

Jan Hambourg, the Toronto violinist and teacher, is in 
town for a short visit. He says that his favorite musical 
selection is “Where the Woodbine Twineth.” 

Definitions. 

Woodbine: n. (Lonicera grata.) A woody climber 
with deciduous ovate or elliptical short-petioled leaves, and 
fragrant yellow and red ringent flowers in dense terminal 
imbricate heads, succeeded by red berries. 

Woodbine: A circular track near Toronto, upon which 
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horses gallop at full speed—sometimes—while the specta- 
tors wager upon the chances of the various steeds to out- 
run the others. 


Now We Shall Go. 


“California was a delight,” writes Eleonora de Cisneros, 
now in Havana, “and the Exposition a joy, a real artistic 
marvel. In the morning it is a burst of exquisite, soft 
harmonious colors, flowers, and beautiful shrubs and trees, 
while at night the extraordinary lighting of the courts and 
galleries and the warm balmy air takes one into some 
bygone world or fairyland.” 


Where Chopin Rages. ° 
Flavia—To what school does Chopin belong? 
Marcus—Principally to the boarding school. 


That Well.Met Hale Fellow. 

Daniel Frohman, passing through Boston, scissored this 
from the Herald of that city and sends it to “Variations” : 
To THE Prince oF Critics. 

(From a contributor who asks that it be “tucked in some- 
where” unbeknown to its subject, a request which has 
been granted.—Ed. Herald.) 

There is one critic in this spinning Hub 
Whon, in lieu of a finer term, we dub 
Infallible. 
So sage, so just, we to his judgments bend. 
If Philip says “’tis bad,” ’tis bad, and there’s an end. 
If “clever,” clever ’tis, and that is all. 
Ah, Philip, never from Olympus fall! 


I never spent my honest dollar yet, 
Without his sanction, but I knew regret. 
It’s marvellous. 
The drama, music, literature and art! 
How can the cells of our brain keep them all apart? 
How can one man so many things review, * 
And never blunder? (for some critics do). 


Hail, Philip! Hail! but not farewell. : 
May decades pass before old Time shall tell 


t 


The last bead of your life with us. 

And when, at last, it slips along the endless chain 
Beyond our view, 

May we be ready then, as now, to follow 
“After you.” 


As Others See Him. 


Fred Stone, in “Chin Chin,” a review running here, imi- 
tates Paderewski, and last week Paderewski occupied a 
box at the performance. He forgot the woes of Poland 
long enough to laugh heartily at the burlesque of himself. 


A Mixed Program. 

From the program of a Hungarian singing soci¢ty in 
Wilkesbarre, Pa., one gleans that the orchestra played an 
“Orpheus” overture by Affenbach, the First Presbiteryan 
Church Quartet sang a number by Gouduod, and the 
“Chopin Chorus from Plymouth,” while Miss Allice Colvin 
obliged with “Will on the Mips,” by Spross. 


Badloto Pupils. ‘ 
Professor Badloto is a Brooklyn teacher whose pupils 
gave a concert there recently. 


The Secret Is Out. 


From the Easy Method Music Company, of Chicago, 
comes the following: 

“Learn to play piano or organ in one evening! 

“You can learn to play piano or organ in one evening 
at home. 

“Sent absolutely free on a seven day trial to prove it. 

“We will teach you to play the piano or organ, and will 
not ask you for one cent until you can play. 

“In this hurrying, busy twentieth century, people cannot 
afford to take up several hours a day for several years in 
learning to play. They demand something easier, a shorter, 
simpler way—and this ‘Easy Form’ Music Method is the 
result. Any person of ordinary intelligence can now sit 
right down and play without any lessons or special train- 
ing. Just read the simple directions, turn to the selection 
you most fancy in the big volume of music, and play it.” 


Value of a Great Name. 

In the Chicago Examiner of April 13, 1915: 

“The bailiff in the night court called the case. 

“John McCormack, mendicancy.’ 

“Can you sing?’ demanded Judge Goodnow, and then, 
as McCormack inflated his lungs, the judge hastily added: 
‘Don’t.’ 

“‘T can sing like everything,’ McCormack said earnestly. 
‘And I’m handsome as a Chauncey Olcott, and I can recite 
any poem that Tommy Burns—I mean Bobbie—ever wrote. 
1 can——~ 

“*Two hundred and costs!’ cried the judge. “But we'll 
suspend half of it if you can recite “A Man’s a Man.”’ 

“McCormack did. Then he recited three more poems. 

“*Shall I sing now?’ he asked.- 

“‘Never,’ cried Judge Goodnow. ‘Your whole fine is 
suspended. Now run away and don’t beg any more,’” 


Uses Good Model. 

Almost all of Moszkowski’s harmonic plan is in the 
finale of Schumann’s “Traumeswirren.” 
Wandering Melodies. 

If you know Massenet’s “L’Arlésienne,” compare it with 
Lulli’s ancient “Marche Turenne.” 

At Wagner? : 

“Husbands in the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx 
last year cracked 19,421,270 jokes about sleeping through 
operatic performances.”—New York Evening Mail. 
Judicial Humorists. 

(Opinion of Morris, Judge of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, in Fields v. District of Columbia, 
26 App. D. C. 70). 

“Defendant was charged under an act of Congress ap- 
plicable to the District of Columbia of ‘being a person of 
evil life and fame,’ and the evidence showed the said de- 
fendant delivered groceries all day and at night played the 
piano for $1.50 per and tips down in ‘the Division’ (called 
the ‘malodorous part of the city’). 

“There are severt assignments of error here. but there 
are only three questions of law raised by them: First, 
whether the statute is valid or void for uncertainty; sec- 
ond, whether the defendant was entitled to a trial by jury; 
third, whether there was testimony in the case sufficient in 
law to support the information. But we do not deem it 
necessary to consider either the first or the second ques- 
tion, for we are very clearly of opinion that there was no 
sufficient testimony in the case to charge the defendant 
with criminality or delinquency of any kind under the law. 

“By the concession of the counsel for the prosecution the 
information was restricted to the charge that the defend- 
ant was a man of evil life. It may perhaps be regarded as 
of no consequence here that the information charges both 
an evil life and. evil fame, as though the combination of 
both things. were necessary to constitute the offense in 
question, while the statute is in the alternative and seeks 
to reach either evil life or evil fame. That which is im- 
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portant is that there is no testimony whatever to sustain 
the charge either of one or of the other. 

“It does not appear that the learned ‘professor,’ who 
seems to have combined the pursuit of the heavenly art of 
music with the more mundane and prosaic occupation of 
delivering provisions from the grocery wagon, ever ac- 
quired ‘fame’ of any kind, either good or evil, by his per- 
formances such as Nero did, who'is said to have fiddled 
while Rome burned. And if he is designated as a ‘man of 
evil life,’ because nightly, for a consideration, he dispensed 
the harmony of sweet sounds to admiring bands of the 
gentle and refined nymphs of the ‘Division,’ as it is called, 
and the fastidious guests whom they were pleased to admit 
to a view of their Terpsichorean performances, it might 
well be argued that he deserved praise rather than blame 
for seeking to lead his auditors from Cyprus to Parnassus, 
from lascivious groves of Daphne to the purer fountains 
of Helicon. It is true that excessive playing of the piano 
has sometimes excited homicidal mania throughout a whole 
neighborhood ; but we have no complaint that our ‘learned 
professor’ here gave cause for any such feeling among the 
placid denizens of the ‘Division,’ or in any way disturbed 
the peace and quiet of the place. 

“Seriously, we do not understand how the proof of play- 
ing the piano at night in a house of ill fame in the Division 
can convict one, especially a person of the class to which 
the appellant belongs, of being a man of evil life, any more 
than if he played that instrument in the homes of aristo- 


> 


cracy, The act would be the same in both cases; and the 
locality of the performance does not in any manner qualify 
its character. We do not understand that the art of music 
is a crime in the Division and an accomplishment in Bel- 
gravia. Why may we not hold the man who furnished 
groceries to these dens @f@Cypriamism ‘to be a man of evil 
life, if we are to hold as such the man who furnishes music 
to them? 

“If the charge against this appellant had been that he 
frequented houses of ill fame, it is possible that a case of 
misdemeanor could have been made out against him. But 
the charge is not of that kind; it is that of being a man of 
evil life, whatever that means; and this charge may reach 
Belgravia, as well as the Division. It cannot, in reason, 
be supported by proof of playing the piano at night in the 
last mentioned quarter of the city.” 

Schonberg Intrenched. 

“Says the New York MusicaL Courter: ‘The music 
critics appear to have declared a war zone around Arnold 
Schénberg’s compositions,’ Is that so? Music critics are 
not usually given to superfluous work, and we had thought 
that Schénberg had already employed barbed wire entan- 
glements in place of chords.”—London Musical News. 


End Season Mood. j 

Play music for a camel and you can make him run from 
Bagdad to Ceylon. From now until November 1 we wish 
to be considered a camel. 





PUBLIC SALE OF 
FESTIVAL SEATS 
OPENS IN NEWARK. 


Capacity Houses Expected on All Three Even- 
ings, May 4, 5 and 6—New York Music 
Lovers Help to Increase Sales— 
Enthusiasm Unrivaled in Past. 


NEWARK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
GIVES FINAL CONCERT OF SEASON. 


Other Concerts Well Attended. 














Newark, N. J., April 26, 1915. 

The public sale of seats for the Newark Music Festival 
concerts opened this morning at eight o’clock at Lauter’s, 
593 Broad street. The big demand for seats on the part 
of the patrons, subscribers and members of the chorus has 
left a somewhat limited choice for the public. However, 
there are many seats still unsold, even though they are 
selling with great rapidity, The armory, it is estimated, 
will seat approximately 10,000 persons according to the 
present arrangement. 

Newark’s first big music festival promises to excel any 
event of the kind given in any part of the country. The 
programs to be offered on all three evenings, May 4, 5 and 
6, are unusually attractive and well arranged ones. In ad- 
dition to the gigantic chorus of 1,200 singers representing 
Newark, Jersey City and the other surrounding municipal- 
ities, there will also be an orchestra of 100 musicians 
drawn from the ranks of the New York Philharmonic 
and Metropolitan Opera House Orchestras as well as the 
various Newark organizations. The soloists will be as 
follows: “Opera Night,” May 4, Anna Case, Mary Jor- 
dan, Paul Althouse, Pasquale Amato and Donald Chal- 
mers; “Wagner Night,” May 5, Johanna Gadski, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Regina Hassler-Fox and Ellison van Hoose; 
“Concert Night,” May 6, Margarete Matzenauer, Fritz 
Kreisler and May Korb, the local singer who will sing 
the Festival prize song, “Lebewohl,” written by Russell S. 
Gilbert, of Orange. This song has been published and will 
be put on sale on the final night of the festival. Many 
orders for copies are now being received at the office of 
the association. 

So far the sale of advance tickets has been astonishing 
even to those who anticipated a large demand. The public 
sale only opened this morning, yet nearly $10,000 has been 
received already from the sale of seats. There are still 
about 300 members of the chorus from whom a report is 
due for the sale of advance tickets. Every box on the 
main floor has been disposed of and the concerts are still 
a week off. The opening night, May 4, seems to be the 
most popular evening, although the final night is a close 
second. There seems to be little question, but that the 
first night, “Opera Night,” will be sold out before the 
middle of this week, and if the demand for tickets for the 
Matzenauer-Kreisler-Korb combination continues as it has 
the last few days the final concert will also draw a capacity 
house. “Wagner Night,’ May 5, has not filled as rapidly 
as expected, although the sale is a good one, It is a known 
fact that the Germans, particularly, usually wait untilthe 
night of the performance to buy their tickets, and if this is 
so the sale for the second performance will also be a heavy 
one. At any rate,-all of the expenses of the festival have 


been more than covered and there is every indication of a 
record attendance on each occasion. 

It is expected that the line of purchasers who assembled 
at Lauter’s very early this morning will increase in size as 
the day grows older. The enormous crowd that gathered 
on the opening day of the advance sale was a record one, 
the line never breaking from 7 a. m. until 6 p.m. Today’s 
sale, which is the first public one, is expected to be large 
and continue so up to a week from tomorrow, May 4, 
when the festival concerts will open in the First Regiment 
Armory. 

Another special rehearsal of the gigantic chorus, 1,200 
strong, will be held tonight in the Burnet Street School, 
Eagle street, near James street. 


NewarK SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 


On Monday evening, April 19, the Newark Symphony 
Orchestra gave the second and final concert of this sea- 
son’s series at Wallace Hall before a good sized audience. 
Ada Sassoli, the harpist, was the soloist. 

Under the baton of Louis Ehrke, a program well ar- 
ranged and distinctly different from past programs was 
presented to the delight of all present. The improvement 
noticeable in this new organization was the cause for many 
praiseworthy comments, and the enthusiasm displayed made 
more apparent the musical awakening in this city which 
appears to have taken place this season. 

That Newark can and ought to support a symphony or- 
chestra can not be questioned, but just how to arouse the 
interest of the music lovers has been a long’ discussed 
problem. With the faithful efforts of a few has been de- 
veloped an orchestra, of which Newark should be -proud. 
Despite handicaps, a good organization now exists and 
splendid results ought to be expected in the future. 

The concert on April 19 was splendid proof of what this 
local organization can accomplish. With only about fifty 
men to work with, Conductor Ehrke has accomplished 
most satisfying and creditable results. The work was a 
great improvement over the last concert, but it is to be 
regretted that a larger stage was not possible. The recent 
decision of the legislature at Trenton to allow Newark to 
erect a memorial building containing a large auditorium 
if the people decide at the election in November that they 
want it, ought to be most encouraging to local music lovers. 
Then, with the prospect of a large municipal organ, the 
fund for which the Newark Musicians’ Club is fathering, 
Newark will really be better able to take care of large 
musical organizations. 

The program on this occasion included a variety of 
numbers, Mozart’s C major symphony, the prelude of 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger” and MacDowell’s A minor 
suite, op. 42 (“In a Haunted Forest,” “Summer Idyl,” “In 
October,” “The Shepherdess’ Song” and “Forest Spirits”). 
In all, the work of the men was excellent.. Throughout, the 
tones were well balanced, the attack good, and the general 
understanding of the players all that could be desired. 
Conductor Ehrke -has trained his men well and when one 
considers the disadvantages he had to overcome, all the 
more credit will be paid him. He is an able conductor and 
one his men are particularly fond of. 

The soloist, Miss Sassoli, offered a most delightful pro- 
gram playing Bach’s “Loure,” Pierne’s “Impromptu,” Rub- 
instein’s “Romance,” Tedeschi’s “Marionettes,” Zabel’s 
“Marguerite at Her Spinning,” Hasselmans’ “Gitana,” and 
for encores, a minuet by Hasselmans and the “Song of the 
Volga Boatmen,” a Russian folk tune. 

The concert was indeed a success from every point of 
view and the work of both Conductor Ehrke and his men 


deserves the highest praise. Newark should be proud of 
such an organization and especially of its prospects, for the 





future. Much credit is due, also, to those who have spent 
both time and money to promote such a worthy enterprise. 
T. W. ALLEN. 
Mendelssohn 
Glee Club 
Concert. 





The “Mendelssohn Glee Club, Louis Koemmenich, con- 
ductor, gave its third private concert of the season at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, Tuesday ‘evening, April 20. 
Among the assisting soloists were Lucy Gates and Bechtel 
Alcock. Under the inspiring leadership of Mr. Koem- 
menich, the club more than sustained its well earned repu- 
tation as one of the best of our male choruses. A spirited 
attack, absolute control and an almost evenly balanced tone 
speak volumes for the work of the conductor. An excel- 
lent program of wide range gave the club a splendid oppor- 
tunity to display its artistry. Particularly effective was the 
singing of Mark Andrew’s “John Peel,” which was dedi- 
cated to the club by the composer, while Henry Hadley’s 
“The Musical Trust,” with its clever satire, delighted the 
audience. The demand for encores was incessant. 

Lucy Gates is a singer of ‘merit, with a charming per- 
sonality that enhances her work. The program in full was 
as follows: 

I—Old English song (A. Walter Kramer), “A Plains- 
man’s Song” (Paul Bliss), “John Peel” (Mark Andrews) ; 
II—Mad Scenes from “Hamlet” (Ambroise Thomas), Lucy 
Gates. III—“The Builders” (C. Linn Seiler) ; IV—“Old 
Black Joe,” “Old Folks at Home” (S. C. Foster), “Dixie’s 
Land” (Dan Emmett) ; V—“The Lay of the Four Winds” 
(Marion Bauer) ; VI—“As the Gloaming Shadows Creep,” 
“In the Woods” (E. A. MacDowell), “Lilacs,” “A Child’s 
Song” (M. Kernochan), Lucy Gates. VIi—“Hush, Hush!” 


(E. A. MacDowell), “My Lady Sweet-Lips” (Horatio 
Parker), “The Musical 
Trust” (Henry Hadley) ; 


Vill— Final trio from 
“Faust” (Ch. Gounod), 
Lucy Gates, Bechtel Alcock, 
Frank Croxton. IX— 
“Meditation” (Bruno 
Huhn). 

A large and _ inspiring 
audience, in which were 
many notables of the mu- 
sical and artistic world, en- 
thusiastically applauded the 
work of the club and its 
talented conductor. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH. 





Elsa Lyon’s European Encomiums. 





Elsa Lyon, who returned last fall from Europe and who 
has established herself in the United States, which is the 
richer thereby, has among her operatic roles those of De- 
lilah, Amneris, Fides, Carmen, Azucena, Ulrica, Orpheus, 
Brangane, Fricka, Waltraute, Erda, Nancy, Suzuki, Car- 
mela, and others, European critics spoke of her various 
opertic renderings, as follows: 

Azucena of 


A splendid performance was the Elsa Lyon. He 


singing was forceful and sure; vocally, the technic and interpreta 
tion was lasting and warm.—Postdeutsche Presse. 














As Erda, Elsa Lyon appeared for the first time in Posen. This 
wonderfully beautiful contralto possesses the sonorous quality 
necessary for this part, low voice, is flexible and sufficiently heavy; 
also the middle and high are evenly developed and forceful 
Posener Tageblatt. 

Elsa Lyon gave a splendid trial of her ability. Her organ dis 
closed love and truth in the part; a most sympathetic and well 
trained, clear and charming quality this contralto possesses.—Ost 
deutch Warte, Posen. 

With youthful freshness, flowing tones and praiseworthy diction, 
very temperamental in musical and dramatic interpretation, Elsa 
Lyon gave the role of Fricka.—Berlin Theater des Westens. 

The part of the fortune teller, a master accomplishment, 
given by Miss Lyon. It was an esthetic pleasure to listen to this 


Seautifully trained and even voice.—Posener Zeitung. 
(Advertisement. ) 








A Life Duo. 
Prof. Telemaque Lambrino, a pianist well known in Eu- 
rope (and now giving concerts in Holland), was married 


recently in Amsterdam to Elaine Feez, also a concert pian- 
ist. 





Julia Culp Returns to New York. 


Julia. Culp returned to New York on Monday of this 
week from a very successful transcontinental tournee of 
Lieder recitals. Mme. Culp sails May 1 for Europe. 
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MUSICAL ACTIVITY IN GERMANY. 





Being a Resume of Recent Tonal Doings in the Important Cities of Germany, Gathered by 
Arthur M. Abell—Manager of Munich Opera Writes New Stage Work—Six 
Conductors and Many Famous Soloists Heard There— Reger Novelty for 
Leipsic—Nikisch Continues Concerts in Saxon City—Kiel Gives 
a New Opera—Bodansky’s Mannheim Concerts. 





German Headquarters of the Musicat Courter, 
lenaerstr. 21, Berlin, W., March 25, 1915. 


Now that the eighth month of the war is nearly over, a 
glance at the general musical activity of Germany will 
again be found of greater interest, I trust, than the local 
musical doings of Berlin alone. Although the season is 
drawing to a close, there are as yet few signs of diminish- 
ing musical activity in the more important German cities. 
Quite a number of novelties have been produced in various 
towns, since I last wrote of Germany as a whole, and an 
account of these will be found of special interest. 


Munich. 
The Prinzregenten Theatre recently produced on the 
ccasion of a big special performance for the benefit of 


one of the war funds a new one act opera, entitled “Rahab” 
by Clemens von Frankenstein, the General Intendant, of 
the Munich Royal Opera, The libretto is by Oscar Mayer 
and based on the story of Rahab and the two spies from 
the second chapter of Joshua. The subject is a good one, 
but the librettist, unfortunately, has modernized it, thus 
thinking to add to the interest of the old Biblical story; 
but in reality he has detracted from it by so doing. The 
score reveals Intendant von Frankenstein as a musician and 
composer of exceptional gifts and no small degree of 
technical skill. The music is not very individual, but it 
shows excellent ideas and appreciation of the dramatic pos- 
sibilities of the stuff, and a true instinct for Oriental color- 
ing. The treatment of the vocal parts is exceptionally 
grateful, and the orchestra is handled euphoniously and al- 
ways with good judgment and refined taste. The two 
principal roles were sung by our countrywoman Edyth 
Walker and by Leo Slezak. Bruno Walter conducted. The 
novelty was accorded a very hearty reception by a capacity 
audience. 

On the same evening Liszt’s Thirtieth Psalm was per- 
formed with the interesting experiment of an invisible 
chorus in the hope that the singing would thus be more 
effective. As is usually the case, however, the opposite 
effect was produced. After the Psalm the first act of 
“Siegfried” was given with Heinrich Hensel in the title 
role, Hans Bechstein as Mime, and with Max Kraus as 
W otan 

The Munich Royal Opera has revived Gluck’s “Orpheus 
and Euridice,” which was conducted by Otto Hess, a gifted 
young operatic leader. The performance of Gluck’s 
masterpiece was received with great enthusiasm. 

Among the symphonic novelties presented in Munich the 
most important was Max Reger’s variations and fugue on 
a theme by Mozart for orchestra op, 132, which was 
introduced hy the composer himself with the Konzertverein 
Orchestra. The Munich public was very much impressed 
with the Reger novelty and the critics declared it to be 
very transparent in spite of all polyphonic complexity, and 
some of them even are of opinion that it marks a new 
epoch in Reger’s creative activity. A second novelty by 
the same composer, a “Vaterlaendische Ouverture,” per- 
formed on the same evening, made little impression. 

Felix Weingartner’s new overture “Aus ernster Zeit” 
was also brought forward by the composer, but it aroused 
little interest, although Weingartner as a conductor scored 
triumphs with Wagner’s “Faust” overture and Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony. 

Six other well known conductors appeared as guests with 
the Konzertverein Orchestra, each scoring a pronounced 
success, Ferdinand Loewe, of Vienna, noted as a Bruckner 

symphony ; 
Franz Mikorey, of the Dessau Opera, with Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” symphony; Max Fiedler, of Berlin, Fritz 
Steinbach, formerly, of Cologne, now of Munich, Arthur 
Bodansky, of Mannheim, and Bernhard Stavenhagen, of 
Geneva. Stavenhagen conducted in Munich only a few 


” 


interpreter, with that master’s “Romantic 


I 


days before his death 

The Volks-Symphonie-Konzerte (symphony concerts for 
the people) have also been led this winter by guest con- 
ductors from other towns, mostly young and coming men. 
Among these the most successful were Richard Trunk, who 
made a strong impression, particularly with Liszt’s 


Tasso” and Michael Balling. At these concerts also 
some novelties were brought. out, the most interesting of 
which was a composition, entitled “Rheinische Nachtmusik” 


by Walter Niemann, which was introduced by Richard 
Hagel, of Brunswick. 
Che third series of symphony concerts in Munich, given 
y the most important of the local orchestra, the Royal 
Orchestra, proved to be the least interesting so far as the 
programs were concerned. No novelties were performed, 


but all of the Beethoven symphonies were rendered under 
the baton of Bruno Walter. A strong man, when leading 
an operatic performance, Walter is not in his true element 
in front of a symphony orchestra, particularly when dealing 
with the classics. He is more at home with the modern, 
and his performance of Gustav Mahler’s fourth symphony 
was very brilliant. 

Among the well known soloists, who have concertized 
with effect in Munich may be mentioned Willy Burmester, 
Leo Slezak, Wilhelm Bachaus, Heinrich Knote. Hermine 
Bosetti, Max Pauer, who played all of the thirty-two 
Beethoven sonatas in six recitals, scoring an enormous 
success, Josef Pembaur, Edwin Fischer, Fritz Feinhals, and 
Leonore Wallner. 

There have been various important oratorio performances 
including Brahams’ “German Requiem,” which was admir- 
ably sung by the Konzertgesellschaft fur Chorgesang under 
Eberhard Schwickerath, and Haydn’s “Creation,” given by 
the Lehrergesangverein under Bruno Walter. 

Leipsic. 

Two chamber music works, one by Reger and the other 
by Bernhard Sekles, introduced by the Gewandhaus String 
Quartet, were the most interesting among the novelties 
presented in Leipsic during the last few weeks. This was 
the first public performance of Reger’s piano quartet in A 
minor, op. 133, and it was performed with the assistance 
of the composer. The piano part, to be sure, could have 
been in better hands, for Reger at the instrument is by 
no means an ideal interpreter of his own compositions. 
The new quartet is an uneven work, being somewhat loose 
in structure, musically loquacious, and not over interesting 
in point of thematic contents. The scherzo proved to be 
the most interesting and grateful number. It is sententious 
and free from turgidity. 

The other novelty by Bernhard Sekles was a passacaglia 
and fugue for string quartet in C minor, both in substance 
and physiognomy a work well worth serious attention. Al- 
though Sekles handles the four string instruments in a 
thoroughly modern fashion, nevertheless he keeps strictly 
to the classical form. He reveals a high degree of technical 
skill, both in the passacaglia and fugue. 

The Gewandhaus Concerts under Nikisch have enjoyed 
the unabated patronage of the public throughout the win- 
ter, and although the programs have consisted chiefly of 
standard classical works, the renditions have been of such 
perfection that the audience has always left those sacred 
old halls with the feeling of having been for the space 
of two hours transported to higher realms. At one of the 
recent concerts Reinecke’s half forgotten piano concerto 
in F sharp minor was resuscitated by Fritz von Bose with 
emphatic success, Reinecke, who was for so many years 
conductor of the Gewandhaus, was in his time a great in- 
terpreter of Mozart’s compositions for the piano. In his 
concerto he keeps strictly to the old style of writing for 
the solo instrument and the orchestra, but the cantabile 
parts reveal a thinking and feeling musician, and his pass- 
ages lie perfectly for the hand and flow with a Mendels- 
sohnian smoothness and placidity. 


Dresden. 

The repertoire of the Dresden Royal Opera has been a 
trifle monotonous this winter, but the fault is not so much 
due to the management in its choice of the works as to the 
lack of solo personnel, for many of the best singers of the 
Dresden stage have been called to arms. In spite of the 
war, those two old French standard works, “Carmen” and 
“Mignon” have had repeated and successful performances, 
and a recent revival of Weber’s “Freischiitz” was loudly 
acclaimed. Fritz Reiner, the new conductor, has already 
become a great favorite with the public, and in fact also 
with a part of the press, but he is by no means qualified to 
fill Schuch’s position. He conducts not only operatic per- 
formances, but also the symphony concerts of the Royal 
Orchestra. Being himself’ a product of the Hungarian 
National Conservatory of Budapest, he recently set before 
the Dresdeners a Hungarian program, but unfortunately 
he did not separate the chaff from the wheat. A couple of 
interesting novelties were, however, thus brought to light, 
the most important of which was an orchestra suite, entitled 
“Congor and Tuenide,” by Leo Weiner. The music of this 
piece has a certain fascination because of the brilliant col- 
oring and of the rhythmic contrasts; it purposes to depict 
in tones the scenic action of Wo6résmarty’s drama of the 
same name. “Carmen” and the “Marriage of Figaro” have 
been staged again with new scenic effects. Both operas 


have been rehearsed and conducted with marked success by 
Reiner. 

Arnold Schénberg’s sextet, entitled “Verklarte Nacht,” 
based on Richard Dehmel’s poem of the same name, was 
given its first Dresden performance by the augmented 
Streigler Quartet. The Tonkiinstler Verein gave a well 
attended Schuch memorial concert. Various soloists of 
note including Marie Goetze, of Berlin; Heinrich Knote, of 
Munich; Wilhelm Bachaus, Paul Goldschmidt, Eugenie 
Stoltz, and Leo Slezak have also recently been heard in the 
Saxon capital. 

Kiel. 

The Kiel Municipal Opera had a premiere on February 
22, “Die Liebe der Bergsagliere,” by Max Wiese. No less 
than three librettists, C. Schueler, G. Braun and D. Met- 
telmann, had a hand in the libretto. The work was pro- 
duced partly for local patriotic reasons, for Max Wiese is 
a native of Kiel, and partly because of the unusual talent 
that the score reveals. The young composer has very pro- 
nounced gifts for lyric melodies; the vocal parts are pleas- 
ing and very singable, and it was chiefly because of this 
lyric element that the novelty succeeded with the Kiel pub- 
lic. Wiese is not a strong individuality, and in this his 
first important attempt he wanders along paths trodden by 
greater ones before him, but he promises much for the fu- 
ture. He writes for the orchestra with a certain restraint, 
it is true, but with a good sense of tonal balance and values. 
The libretto is cleverly written. The composer, Carl Hal- 
ving, the director of the Kiel Opera, Ludwig Neubeck, the 
conductor, and the four principal soloists were vociferously 
applauded and again and again acclaimed. 

Mannheim. 

The Mannheim Opera, one of the best provincial munic- 
ipal stages in Germany, has had a fairly successful season, 
notwithstanding the breaches made in the personnel by the 
call to arms. Wagner’s “Rienzi,” which had not been given 
for many years, has been revived with much success with 
a new singer in the part of Adriano, Fraulein Lippe, whose 
beautiful and well trained voice is admirably adapted to 
the roll. Fritz Vogelstrom has made two appearances at 
the opera as guest in “Lohengrin” and “Tiefland,” scoring 
flattering successes in both operas. 

The symphony concerts under Arthur Bodansky have 
been well patronized. The program of the last brought 
Mozart’s E flat symphony, a comparatively rarely heard 
work, also the same composer’s divertimento “Eine kleine 
Nachtmusik” and Spohr’s wellnigh forgotten “Jessonda” 
overture. The soloist was Adolf Busch, violinist of 
Vienna, who made a decided impression of the Mannheim 
public with his Bach and Mozart playing. 

One of the most important of recent musical events was 
a big concert given for the benefit of the soldiers at the 
front, in which Fritz Feinhals of Munich and Hedwig 
Kirsch, pianist, assisted as soloists, the latter being heard 
in Schubert’s “Wandererphantasie” and Brahms’ G minor 
rhapsody and the former in Hans Sachs’ “Wahn” mono- 
logue from the “Meistersinger,” Henschel’s popular “Mor- 
genhymne” and Hans Hermann’s “Mahnung.” 

Aix-la-Chapelle. 

This city has kept its Municipal Opera closed during the 
winter, which is not to be wondered at, considering that 
the town is situated so close to the Belgian border and to 
the scene of war. But-as there seems little likelihood of 
any fighting in the vicinity, a movement has recently been 
inaugurated to have the stage reopened in the interest of 
the musicians, who have been in a precarious position dur- 
ing the season. The symphony concerts of the Municipal 
Orchestra were also abandoned, not so much, however, be- 
cause of the nearness of the seat of war as to the thin- 
ning of the ranks of the band by the call to the colors. 
Nevertheless, the city has not been entirely without music 
during the season. The so called Waldhausen-Stiftung 
gave two chamber music concerts; the program of the 
first was played by the local string quartet, and that of 
the second by the famous Bohemian Quartet. There have 
also been several concerts for the benefit of the various 
war funds. Although some inferior local artists have been 
heard at these there have also been numerous guests of 
repute, as Brahm-Eldering, the concertmaster, and Fried- 
rich Griitzmacher, the solo cellist of the Giirzenich Or- 
chestra of Cologne. First in interest and importance 
have been twenty symphony evenings given by the so called 
Volks Symphony Orchestra, which were largely attended 
by the masses. Aachen has several singing societies of na- 
tional fame, which have given concerts; above all, the 
Concordia, a body of some four hundred singers, is one 
of the finest male choruses in Germany. 

Weimar. 

A cycle of Mozart operas on the Grand Ducal stage 
under Peter Raabe was the most important of Weimar’s 
many musical events this season. The performances were 
first class, and the rare opportunity to hear those two well- 
nigh forgotten Mozart operas, “Cosi fan Tutti” and “Bas- 
tien et Bastienne,” which were included in the scheme, was 
thoroughly appreciated by the music loving public of 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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KELLEY’S “NEW ENGLAND” 
CONQUERS CINCINNATI. 


American Composer's New Symphony Scores 
an Unequivocal Hit— Finely Conceived and 
Broadly Developed Work—Sturm En- 
semble Success—‘“‘Pop” Seats for 
Next Season Nearly All Sold. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 23, 1915. 

Friday afternoon’s symphony concert at Emery Audi- 
torium was particularly noteworthy on account of the first 
local performance of Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s latest sym- 
phonic opus, which he has labeled “New England” sym- 
phony. This work has had several previous performances 
outside of Cincinnati and everywhere was received with 
acclaim by the press and public thus arousing a great deal 
of anticipation here. Among the renditions accorded it 
this season were one at Altenburg, Germany, and others by 
the St. Louis and Minneapolis Orchestra. 

Thursday Mr. Kelley gave an explanatory lecture on this 
work, at the Conservatory of Music, to which the general 
public had been invited. Mr. Kelley went into details on 
the poetical and structural aspects of the symphony being 
ably assisted at the piano by Mrs. Kelley. This served to 
whet the curiosity of the public, 

It may as well be stated at once that the music lovers 
who filled the concert hall from top to bottom Friday after- 
noon, were not disappointed, for the symphony—Mr. 
Kelley’s second effort in this form—proved to be a work 
along broad lines excellently conceived and scholarly in 
its development. At the same time the composer proved 
himself a master in the art of utilizing the resources of the 
modern orchestra, showing also a decided leaning toward 
the brass section which is most skillfully handled. He 
makes fine use of his thematic material, developing it to 
the utmost limit by use of the various devices at the com- 
mand of the experienced composer. This is made pos- 
sible in the first place by the well chosen themes them- 
selves, which readily yield to such treatment without caus- 
ing a sense of monotony in the listener. The first and last 
movements are musically the most valuable, while the 
second and last are the most effective. 

Mr, Kelley has given his work a sort of programatic 
tendency by affixing to the various movements quotations 
from the log book of the Mayflower and also by making 
the old New England hymn. “Why Do We Mourn Departed 
Friends,” the subject for a set of variations which con- 
stitute the third movement. The composer after the per- 
formance this afternoon was repeatedly recalled by the 
admiring public, The orchestra with its talented conductor, 
Dr. Kunwald, was forced to share in the greetings. And 
it must be said that they were deserving of this acknowl- 
edgment, for it could be seen easily that great pains and 
enthusiasm had been brought to bear upon the preliminary 
rehearsals, as the performance was smooth technically and 
finely wrought out musically. In fact, it was a rendition 
such as can be had only when a conductor of the highest 
accomplishments presiding over a select body of men wields 
the baton. 

The Kelley symphony being about one hour in length, 
there was but one further orchestral number on the pro- 
gram, this being the “Romeo and Juliet” fantasy-overture 
by Tschaikowsky. It received the same splendid interpreta- 
tion and finely chiseled performance that have come to 
be expected of our symphonists and their conductor, who 
seems equally at home whether leading his men in a work 
of the classic, the romatic, or the modern realistic school. 

The soloist of the concert was Efrem Zimbalist, whose 
refined, noble style and beautiful tone together with the 
highest of technical development found an ideal vehicle in 
the Mendelssohn concerto. 





Sturm ENSEMBLE. 


A new string ensemble organization at the Conservatory 
of Music, fostered by Bernard and Julius Sturm, gave its 
initial concert at that institution last Tuesday evening 
before an overflowing assembly of the most prominent 
music lovers of this city. The organizers are among the 
leading members of the string department of the school 
in question and have for a long time been among the lead- 
ing solo and ensemble performers in this city, all of the 
select ensemble concerts of the conservatory faculty hav- 
ing the brothers conspicuously upon the program. In ad- 
dition, they have, as far as their time has allowed, also 
been active in engagements outside of the city, thus gather- 
ing an enviable reputation as concert artists. The per- 
formance Tuesday night embraced two notable concerted 
works all too rarely heard, namely, the Brahms sextet in 
B flat and the Mendelssohn octet in E flat. In listening 


to the renditions one was at once struck by the splendid 
way in which the performers had worked themselves into 
each other, so to speak, and by the thorough musicianship 
of the leading spirit responsible for the interpretation and 
filing out. 


The great reception tendered them has caused 





the members of the organization to decide to continue 
their efforts in the direction started, which will be a notable 
gain for musical Cincinnati. Those taking part were 
Bernard Sturm, first violin and leader; Edwin Ideler, Ed- 
win Memel, Clare Yarwood, violins; Peter Froehlick, Hu- 
bert Endres, violas, and Julius Sturm and Leonard Wat- 
son, cellos. 


Mate Cuorus HEarp. 


The last Orpheus Club concert, which took place at 
Emery Auditorium Thursday night, showed the well known 
male chorus at its best. Under the able baton of Edwin 
Glover the society has made rapid strides toward perfec- 
tion in the last years, and last night’s concert was a thor- 
oughly enjoyable one for those that are fond of this branch 
of the art. Attack, ensemble and shading were about the 
best we have had from the club so far, and the program 
had been selected with an eye to general effect as well as 
to musical values. The soloist, Myrna Sharlow, a young 
soprano of great personal charm and with good vocal 
equipment, caught the fancy of the public at once, the 
“Bird Aria” from “Pagliacci” especially being the reason 
for hearty marks of approval. Several encores were de- 
manded. 


Srupent Music. 


Tuesday and Wednesday evenings at the Odeon were 
the occasions of praiseworthy students’ affairs given by 
the College of Music. On the former night pupils of Hans 
Schroeder, the newly acquired vocal teacher of the insti- 
tution, displayed their master’s careful training to the best 
advantage, while Wednesday evening Louise Dotti pre- 
sented her voice class in a most favorable light. Both re- 
citals were well attended, and the various efforts of the 
budding talents were very favorably received. 


Sousa Ptays. 


Sousa and his Band at the Lyric last Sunday gave two 
performances at which the programs were made up in the 
well known manner of the bandmaster, which consists of 
mixing popular classics with extremely popular selections. 
The usual hit was made with audiences that were made 
up of those who generally enjoy this sort of thing. Mar- 
garet Gluck, violinist; Virginia Root, soprano, and Her- 
bert Clarke, cornetist, were the soloists, the two young 
ladies being especially popular with the crowds. 


Onty Few “Pop” Seats Lert. 


The Symphony Association has made a new departure 
this season by placing at the disposal of the “Pop” con- 
cert patrons of the past year their choice of seats for the 
coming season. So great has been the request for these 
seats that even now the best places have been given out, 
and, in fact, very few seats remain for sale. This assures 
months in advance the financial success of the popular 
concerts for next season and, at the same time, is a high 
tribute to the value of the educational work that is being 
done by Dr. Kunwald and his men. No less is it a sign 
of the musical intelligence of our public. 

CINCINNATUS. 





Greatest Discovery Since 1492. 





South America is going to “discover” the United States 
in 1915 because of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position in San Francisco, and the further fact that Europe 
is waging war and cannot receive South American visitors. 
This is the earnest belief of Eugene Plunkett, Pacific Coast 
representative of George La Monte & Son, the safety paper 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Plunkett has resided in London for the last ten 
years as the European agent of his company, and he draws 
attention to the reputation of the South American as the 
freest spender of all the tourists in Europe. 

“We Yankees may be the greatest spenders in the aggre- 
gate, but individually our South American friends have us 
‘beat a mile,’” says Mr. Plunkett. 

“Grand opera costs three times more in Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo than it does in New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco. And while Yankee school- 
marms and students may flood Europe with dollars, and 
captains of industry, U. S. A., may splurge, for consistent 
spending on creature comforts and adornments the South 
American completely overshadows the North American. 

“The natural racial ties of the South Americans are 
Continental European, but as the war has shut the door of 
Europe, the suggestion of North American opportunities 
is brought home to them in the attractions of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. They are surely going to ‘discover’ us, 
and if we succeed in making them like us, this discovery 
will make those of Columbus and Balboa appear more dim 
and distant than ever.” 

Mr. Plunkett has just returned from New York, after 
visiting Portland, Spokane, Salt Lake City, Denver and 
Chicago. He was much struck by the marked difference 
in eastbound and westbound passenger traffic. He says 
that in talking with railroad men he found they were all 
ready to explain the falling off in passenger travel by the 








economies of tourists in preparation for the fair year, but 
that their astonishment at the heavy westbound travel, 
which started thirty days sooner than they expected, was 
as refreshing as their dejected appearance was depressing 
on the way East. 

We are firmly convinced that the San Francisco and 
San Diego expositions will be more successful because 
of the European war. Of course, we have all counted on 
the Western migration of the birds of passage from our 
Eastern States this year. And those in a position to know 
have assured us that the Great American Tourist has saved 
up and is headed this way. But it is refreshing to have 
our highest hopes confirmed, and be given the extra satis- 
faction of our “discovery” by South America—The Coast 
Banker, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 





Current and Coming London Concerts. 





Some of the many London orchestral concerts announced 
for the coming weeks will be of considerable interest, says 
London Truth. So great is their number, indeed, that one 
cannot help wondering whether there will be sufficient sup- 
port forthcoming for all of them. Certainly it must be ac- 
counted a somewhat unfortunate arrangement whereby no 
fewer than three important series of festival concerts are 
all announced to be given in the months of April and May. 
Thus, beginning on April 19 and continuing daily for a 
week, there will be a Bach-Beethoven-Brahms festival at 
the Queen’s Hall, with the Leeds Choir, the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, many eminent soloists, and Henri Ver- 
brugghen as conductor. Then in May there will be the im- 
portant Festival of British Music, which Emil Mlynarski is 
organizing in conjunction with Thomas Beecham, This 
will consist of three concerts on May It, 13, and 15. The 
band will again be the London Symphony Orchestra, and 
the programs are to be drawn up in an eclectic spirit so as 
to make them as far as possible representative of the best 
that has been done in British music during th past ten 
years. Finally, there will be the three orchestral con- 
certs, also to be devoted exclusively to British composi- 
tions, which Isidore de Lara is arranging in conjunction 
with his war entertainments campaign, and these, to take 
place between April 27 and May 29, promise to be no less 
interesting than the others. 





Robert Braun with Philadelphia Orchestra. 





On Wednesday, May 5, Robert Braun, pianist, will be 
heard as soloist with the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, in Liapounow’s bril- 
liant “Rhapsodie” with orchestral accompaniment. Mr. 
Braun has apeared recently in concert with Helen Ware, ° 
violinist, and Frederic Martin, basso, with more than usual 
success. On Monday, April 26, he played a joint recital! 
with Gertrude Rennyson in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and on 
May 9 he will be heard at Atlantic City in recital with 
Miss Rennyson and Ralph Osborne. Besides having the 
attributes of a concert artist, Mr. Braun attracts much at- 
tention as artist-accompanist and is thoroughly at home in 
ensemble work, which was evidenced at a recent appear- 
ance in the “Kreutzer” sonata with Frederic Hahn. 

During the season 1915-1916, he will be under the man- 
agement of Harry B. Rennyson. 





Claire Lillian Peteler Sings 
for Theatre Club in New York. 





Claire Lillian Peteler, dramatic soprano, sang at the 
fourth annual blue and white breakfast of the Theatre 
Club, Mrs. David Mason, president, which affair was given 
at Hotel Astor, New York, on April 20. Her two groups 
consisted of Lohr’s “Little Grey Home in the West,” Lan- 
don Ronald’s “Down in the Forest,” Wolf’s “I’m Not as 
Other Lassies Are,” Sinding’s “Sylvelin,” and Clutsam’s 
“Ma Curly-Headed Babby,” and all were enthusiastically 
received. Blessed with a lovely voice and a delightful 
personality, Miss Peteler invariably scores with her audi- 
ences. 

Miss Peteler studies with Laura E. Morrill, the noted 
teacher of voice, whose studios are in Aeolian Hall, New 
York. 





French Operetta Heard. 





Under the direction of Lucien L. Bonheur, a season of 
French operetta is being given at the Century Lyceum. The 
first performance was that of “Mamzelle Nitouche” (music 
by Hervé) on Monday, April 26. ; 

The score is exceedingly attractive and the libretto amus- 
ing and well made. Good singing and acting marked the 
work of the principals, among whom Blanche Arral (Mme. 
Clara Lardinois) easily captured first honors with her fine 
voice and her real vocal art. Mme. Walska sang some 
Russian songs with much spirit. Desire Defrere was the 
tenor and he scored effectively. 
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anywhere 


lly ideal settings 


list of artists who appeared will in- 
They were Alma Gluck, Caroline 
\lexander, Anita Rio, sopranos; Mar- 
Matzenauer, Florence Mulford, Chris- 
contraltos; Paul Althouse, Lambert 
Xeed Miller, tenors; Arthur Middle- 


Boston, Mass., April 24, 1915. 

last issue of the Mustcat Courter there appeared 
f the Handel and Haydn Society’s elaborate mu- 
vities, held in commemoration of its centenary 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, on the evenings’ of 
14 and 15, and it now re- 
reviously announced, to 

events in their complete 

ably. never before in the 
America’s musical develop- 
1 festival of such a charac- 


ble origin taken place. 
Haydn Society stands 
its truly unique pedestal 
musical life, and its one 
of prominent activity 
known the 
for its culture and serious 
n of art, has been honor- 
ductive of glorious results. 
us at present numbers about 
ed members and the con- 
highly efficient training it has 
the hands of its distin- 
luctor, Emil Mollenhauer, 
ly fitted these voices for 
heard on this recent occa- FACSIMILE OF 
would be difficult, perhaps, 
a chorus that per- CENTURY. 
yre finished style than this 
ingers Mr. Mollenhauer, who has held the 
Haydn conductorship for nearly sixteen years, 
erful influence over his choral body, and it 
in great part, to his authoritative musicianship 
success of this centenary 


Jo ] artisti 
yMai Arlisric 


yn was so readily achieved. With the 
Festival Orchestra, J. W. Crowley, 
and H. G. Tucker, organist, assist- 


easily be understood that the splen- 
visiting soloists heard on the va- 
nings during the festival were afforded 
for the best display of 


n exercised in the selection 

irtists, and apparently no limit 
expenditure of furids at 

of the engagement committee, as the 


ence Whitehill and Earl Cartwright, 
it saying that the Bostonians 
keen interest in the Handel and 
il, and many were the distin- 
al personages seen in the vast 
owded Symphony Hall on each 
enings. The audiences were in 
with the chorus and soloists, and 
reciprocated in a hearty man- 

ling the few deft touches that 


red to complete the spirit of the 
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1 concert of this series, Verdi's 
equiem” was the work performed 
orchestra and a quartet of solo- 

was first given by the Handel 

iety on May 5, 1878, just four 
emiere in Milan, Italy, and has 
ing by the Boston society nine times. <A 
1 would have been more desirable for this 
however, no serious handicap was suffered 
string. players in particular, and the extra 
ally made, up the loss,. The four soloists 











(Obverse) Handel and Haydn. 


MEDAL DONE IN GOVERNMENT BRONZE WHICH WAS STRUCK BY THE HAN- 
DEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY IN COMMEMORATION OF THE COMPLETION OF ITS FIRST 








HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY OF BOSTON 
OBSERVES ITS CENTENARY IN FITTING MANNER. 


Four Memorable Concerts Given in Symphony Hall—Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” Sung on the First Night—Parker’s 
“Morven and the Grail’’ Composed for This Festival Fails to Make a Favorable Impression—Fine Array of Soloists 
Appear—Chorus of Four Hundred Members, Orchestra and Organ Join in Impressive Musical Ceremonies. 
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were Margarete Matzenauer, Alma Gluck, Paul Althouse 
and Arthur Middleton. With this brilliant quartet of 
Metropolitan Opera stars joining in this glorious music 
which Verdi composed for a dramatic text, the result can 
well be imagined. 


(Reverse) Seal of the Society. 


Mme. Matzenauer’s remarkable voice, so richly laden 
with splendid qualities, is well suited to this Verdi mu- 
sic and this fact she demonstrated in a very effective man- 
ner. Mme. Matzenauer brought out with dramatic in- 





EMIL MOLLENHAUER, 
Conductor of the Handel and Haydn Society since September 1, 1899. 


tensity the contralto part of the score, and it was a’ joy 
to witness thé compelling art of this distinguished singer. 

Mme. Gluck’ was at her best, and certainly no more 
than this could be desired. Her lovely voice revealed new 
qualities which greatly charmed her admiring audience. 
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Mme. Gluck’s style of vocalism is beautifully adapted to 
the flowing soprano music in the “Manzoni Requiem.” 
Both Mr. Althouse and Mr. Middleton were compara- 
tively new to Boston audiences, but this is no longer the 
case now, for the impression these two talented men made 


on this occasion was extremely favor- 
able. Mr. Althouse sang with a style 
and finish that proved this young tenor 
to be just as effective on the oratorio 
as on the operatic stage. Mr. Mid- 
dleton possesses one of the best bass 
voices heard in Boston in many a day. 
In their respective solos and ensemble 
numbers Messrs. Althouse and Mid- 
dleton sang with absolute finish. They 
were both greeted enthusiastically by 
the audience and shared equally in the 
honors of the evening. 


Seconp Concert, TuespAy Eveninc, 
APRIL 13. 

On April 13, 1815, the Handel and 
Haydn Society adopted its constitu- 
tion, and in commemoration of this 
date, just one hundred years later, the 
society performed Horatio Parker’s 
oratorio, “Morven and the Grail,” 
which was composed for the occasion. 
The music is set to a text by Brian 
Hooker, and in its performance the 


soloists, Florence Mulford, Caroline Hudson-Alexander, 
Lambert Murphy, and Clarence Whitehill, assisted the 
chorus and orchestra. 
eral local singers. 


Additional soloists comprised sev- 
These were Lora McGuane, soprano; 
Harriet Hemenway, contralto; William Hicks, 
tenor, and Alfred Denghausen, bass. 

It will not be necessary here to enter into a 
lengthy discussion as to the merit or demerit 
of Mr. Parker’s latest attempt at oratorio writ- 
ing. It is taken for granted that his inten- 
tions were worthy and noble and that his text 
was a deserving one; however, the Boston crit- 
ics have still not ceased to wonder if he really 
accomplished anything worth while or not. The 
fact does remain that the new work made any- 
thing but a favorable impression on those who 
heard it. The four distinguished soloists who 
had been chosen to interpret the principal roles 
were treated in a more or less merciless way by 
the score they had to follow. Taxed by this 
supreme effort they were really deserving of 
more credit than they would have been had the 
conditions been more favorable. 

Mrs. Hudson-Alexander, one of the most pop- 


‘ular sopranos who have graced the Boston con- 


cert platforms, was welcomed heartily by her 
many admirers. Her voice is more appealing 
than ever, and the charm of her winning per- 
sonality again created that admirable at- 
mosphere she knows so well how to weave 
around her work. Her interpretations are also 
commanding. 

The one grateful solo in the score fell to 
Florence Mulford, and this contralto of ac- 
knowledged skill made the most of the oppor- 
tunity. Her woice was more than equal to all 
demands made upon it by this truly taxing work 
and the sincerity of her art was impressive. She 
is an artist from whom the very best can be ex- 
pected, no matter what the circumstances 
may be. 

Mr. Whitehill, with his rich and noble voice, 
sang the part of the wandering pilgrim, and his 
dramatic delivery was one of the highly com- 


mendable features of the performance. His diction and 
phrasing are delightful, and his ability to carry through 
successfully such a trying role as this was noteworthy. 
Mr. Murphy was deserving of a large share of the credit 
in this performance, for he, too, was subjected to the 
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whims of the composer. In the fre- 
quent sustaining of . extremely high 
tones, a feat frequently demanded from 
all four artists, the superb quality of 
his tenor voice was brought out fully. 
Mr. Murphy has a dependable voice, 
and one that has won him favor in this 
city, as it has in many other cities. 
The parts were well rehearsed by the 
principals and chorus and the perform- 
ance was undoubtedly one of the best 
that this work ever will receive. The 
soloists were warmly applauded. 


Tuirp Concert, WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
APRIL 14. 


The solo artists were given full sway 
on this evening and they joined forces 
admirably in the singing of the miscella- 
neous program which constituted the 
offering for “Artists’ Night.” Those 
heard on this occasion were Anita Rio, 
soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Earl Cart- 
wright, bass. Each of distinguished 
reputation, these four artists consti- 
tuted a very formidable attraction, and 
the audience on this occasion was more 
pronounced in its enthusiasm than on 
any of the previous evenings, this be- 
ing due partially to the relaxation af- 
forded in the attractive program, which 
was as follows: 


Overture, William Tell .... ........... Rossini 
Orchestra. 
Hymn, Panama ....... -Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Chorus, orchestra, organ. 
Aria, Celeste Aida, from Aida......... Verdi 
Mr. Murphy. 
Intermezzo ........++. Seecnembowebhede Volpath 
Orchestra. 
Aria, Zeffiretti Lusinghieri, from Idomeneo.. 
Ereye terete ee Mozart 
Mme. Rio. 
Chorus and trio, The Heavens Are Telling, 
feces the CrenheRiessescccccedesdensses Haydn 


Mme. Rio, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Cartwright, 
chorus, orchestra, organ, 


Reins THO. oiks cnwila occas A. Buzzi-Peccia 
Mr. Cartwright. 
RI i vn 556 in tweens cqndlostekwes dest Handel 
Orchestra. 
Aria, Adieu, Forets, from Jeanne d’Arc...... 
Rksds cous Tschaikowsky 
Miss Miller. 
Serenade for strings. ..... ..sccesecees Haydn 


Orchestra. 
Chorus, Hallelujah, from The Messiah. Handel 
Chorus, orchestra, organ. 


Mr. Murphy, the first soloist on the program, when he 
came out on the platform was greeted with an uproar of 
applause that kept him waiting upon the stage with an ex- 
pression of askance on his countenance that really made the 
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SYMPHONY HALL, . BOSTON, eZ 

Where the regular concerts of the Handel and Haydn Society ‘have 
since October 21, 1900, and where the Centenary 
Festival was conducted. 


PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, 
Its choir furnished nine singers to the society of the original forty-six. 





KING’S (OR STONE) CHAPEL, BOSTON, 


Where the first seven concerts of the Handel and Haydn Society were given. 


situation all the more enjoyable for those who participated 
in the ovation. Each artist, in his and her turn, was 
greeted in like manner, and the concert was enjoyable in 
every way. Mr. Murphy sang his aria in forceful style. 


ed by request. 


BOSTON OPERA HOUSE, 


One of the outgrowths of Boston’s musical education, to which the Handel 
and Haydn Society has contributed to so great an extent. 


EBEN D. JORDAN. 
Founder of the Boston Opera House. 





HENRY LEE HIGGINSON, 
Founder (1881) of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


His voice was in splendid condition, and 
he manipulated it with rare skill. His 
Italian diction was good , his phras- 
ing well wrought, and the note of appeal 
sounded clearly in his colorful rendi- 
tion. 

With the former brilliancy and elec 
trifying personality so well remembered 
in Mme. Rio’s art when she appeared 
here in former years, previous to her 
memorable career abroad, this favorite 
soprano again made her bow to Boston 
admirers, and demonstrated that her art 
is today even more mature and more en- 
chanting than it was in seasons gone 
by. Her aria from Mozart’s opera was 
very suitable for the happy display of 
the intricate phases of her versatile 
vocal art. 

It was fortunate that there was in- 
cluded in this group of artists at least 
one singer whom Boston might call her 
own, and one of whom she could well 
be proud. Although Mr. Cartwright is 
not in reality a Bostonian, he has often 
made this city his headquarters 
numbers many friends 
here. As to his voice, much is already 
known, and it remains only to add that 
his performance at this concert 
splendid. He sang his aria in English 
and a very fine English at that. He has 
a remarkable breath control and his 
tonal emission is ever 
nant. There is something 
musicianship and sincerity that 
fail to make a strong impression. 


and 
and admirers 


was 


pure and reso- 
about his 


never 


Christine Miller, although appearing 
last on the program, delighted her audi- 
Miss Miller is held 
here in that same degree of high regard 


tors none the less. 


that she enjoys wherever she has been 
heard. This 
prepossessing 
aria as only she can sing it. 
matic ability cannot be rated too highly. 
Each and every tone of her superb voice 


most accomplished and 


contralto delivered her 


Her dra- 


is nicely rounded and full, and she pos- 


sesses rare musical intelligence which 


shows at once in her interpretations. 
Miss Miller won many new admirers in 
Boston through her singing at the Han- 
del and Haydn festival. All the artists 
had to comply with encore requests. 


The work of the orchestra and chorus 


was very creditable and most of the selections were repeat- 
Mrs. Beach’s “Panama” 


hymn was com- 


posed for the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Fran- 
cisco, and its performance in Boston for the first time was 
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| with much interest. The melody is quite simple and 


ve and the orchestration effective. 


ONCERT, THURSDAY EvENING, APRIL 15. 
rhe final concert of the festival brought Mendelssohn’s 


ijah” for its fifty-eighth performance by the Handel and 





Haydn Society 


13, 1848. Anita Rio, Christine Miller, Reed Miller, and 
Earl Cartwright were the soloists. 
Notwithstanding their long period of preparation and the 


demands made upon them during the week, the 
chorus acquitted themselves well in this 
nal production, and, as on the three former occasions, 
made the choral singing stand out as a feature of prime im- 
music sounded refreshing and the dra- 
abounding in the familiar oratorio were 
w vitality and beauty. The soloists, with the ex- 
ception of Reed Miller, were the same as those who ap- 
eared the preceding evening in the “Artists’ Night” con- 
welcomed back again in much the 


trenuous 


members of the 


portance. rhe 
matic passages 


given ne 


cert, and they were 


, the first having taken place on February 


same manner as they were the night before. Mr. Cart- 
wright was in his element and his forceful delineation of 
Elijah’s varying moods constituted a fine piece of work. 
Miss Miller was most pleasing and satisfying in her re- 
spective parts and her rare ability as a musician allowed 
her to make the most of the opportunities allotted to the 
contralto in the score, which on this occasion suffered 
much by cuts made by Mr. Mollenhauer. Anita Rio sur- 
prised the audience by singing her part without the score, 
thus again demonstrating her ability and dependability. 
As the widow, she uttered in eloquent song many varied 
and beautiful moods. Mr. Miller was heard in Boston 
gladly by the people who have learned to hold his art in 
high esteem. His chances were many in this Mendelssohn 
work and his wide experience in the oratorio field has well 
fitted him to make the best of every one of them. His 
enunciation was excellent and his singing very impressive. 
This “Elijah” performance was a fitting finale to the 
notable series of concerts given in honor of the one hun- 
dredth natal day of the Boston Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety. Victor WINTON. 
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The Critics’ Hoodoo 13th. 

On April 13, Anno Domini 1915, something happened 
that will leave a lasting influence on the activities of the 
protessional amusement world. Whether this influence will 
be for better or worse is Father Time’s secret, and he is 
ever reticent, 

rhe readers of these columns will no doubt remember 
the lines written in behalf of Mr. Haage, the Reading, Pa., 
manager, who, in an attempt to protect himself and the 
artists appearing under his auspices against the malicious 
und entirely personal and unjust criticism appearing in 
one of the local papers, sued for $10,000 damages to test 
the power of the press in their ability to destroy a busi- 
ness and educational institution that had been es<ablished 
after many years of hard work, and heavy financial in- 
vestments 

We cite this case in order to point out that good things, 
ike bad, do not come singly. There has been much talk in 
all quarters about the “power of the critic,” and it is but 
natural that after considerable talk, we finally behold some 
action 

And now to the critics’ back 1uck on that April 13: 
Some time ago, guite a row was on between the Shubert 

managerial forces and the New York Times dramatic critic, 
Mr. Woolcott. The adverse criticism on the play “Taking 
Chances” was the casus belli. 

[he paper was duly notified that the critic was not wel- 
ome in the theatres under the Shubert management, and 

ey asked for another representative. Notwithstanding, 
Mr. Woolcott went to review “The Revolt” on the pre- 
niere night, Then something happened. The critic did 
not get his fling at that play. The only report he could 
make in his column was that though he revolted, he never 
got close enough to “The Revolt” to tell his tale about it. 

Mr. Critic was ushered out of the theatre. Then the 
legal guns went off. Somebody whispered something to 
the lawmakers up in Albany, and before you could sing 

“Tweedle Dee Dum.” 
1 new bill popped up its head and was duly christened the 
Mills Bill 

Che vital clause in the measure which was intended to 
right all wrongs, read as follows: 

“Every person within the jurisdiction of this State shall 
be entitled to the full accommodation, advantages, facilities 
ind privileges of licensed theatres and places of amuse- 
mn nd a person who, as owner, lessee, manager or em- 
loyee of a licensed theatre or place of amusement, ex- 
cludes without just cause or excuse from such theatre or 


place of amusement any person is guilty of a misde- 


meanor 
Where There Is Law There Is Trouble. 
hat was not all. Meanwhile the two parties, viz.: the 
imes and Managers, presented their case to the Supreme 







THE MANAGERS’ FORUM. 


Beware Mr. Critic, Beware! 


Court. After some haranguing it developed that the man- 
agers justified their act by the existing laws as well as 
precedents. 

The law holds that the playhouse is a vested private in- 
terest and can be protected exactly as any other private 
interest. 

The precedent quoted is the case of Mr. Metcalf, of Life, 


who, because of alleged personal attacks in his criticisms, 


was barred from a number of New York theatres. 

The managers claimed that the Times critic had been “ar- 
rogant and unprincipled” in his comments, and though he 
held the honorable and strenuous position of dramatic 
critic less than one year, had acted as if he knows more 
about theatrical business than managers who have pro- 
duced plays for twenty years. 

In behalf of the critic his employers argued that “the 
public is entitled to some protection. Being barred from 
seeing the performance for itself, except that part of it 
that pays $2 on opening nights, how is the public to tell 
that it is worthy of being witnessed by themselves and the 
members of their families?” 

“It is a vital question of public good whether theatrical 
managers can exclude a dramatic critic because his criti- 
cisms do not measure up to their wants.” 

The judge wisely expressed his views by saying that he 
did not think any certain critic should be forced on the 
managers,’for, if anything, doing this would be a severe 
test of ood taste.” 

Then came April 13. The Mills bill was killed and 
buried. Both sides are having their say so. Among other 
things the managerial forces claim that had the Mills bill 
passed, it would have proved a death blow to the “show 
business” at large, for “it would have provided the news- 
papers with an instrument to extort advertising at high 
rates from managers under threat of doing their produc- 
tions to death by unfavorable criticism.” 

Under One Roof. 

The kind reader may ask: “What has all this to do with 
the concert business?” The reply is that upon the concert 
business, a part of the general amusement business, every 
phase of this case has some direct or indirect bearing, par- 
ticularly on the interests of concert artists and their re- 
spective managers. 

Yes, we can go further than this, for the grievances of 
the concert business could be traced to even more numer- 
ous causes. 

A theatrical performance is viewed from beginning to 
end, as a rule, before Mr. Critic reaches out for his mighty 
pen. The concert artist gets from two to five minutes of 
the critic’s precious time and may the powers above be 
kind and allow the artist to be the first victim of the even- 
ing’s skirmish, and not the third or fifth. 

Again, dramatic art is more universal and even though 
not by profession, it is nevertheless closer by understand- 
ing to the average man or woman of intelligent and esthetic 


appreciation, than is musical art. The latter can be viewed 
only from four standpoints : 

1, That of the critic by profession with a thorough 
musical training and experience. 

2. That of the man of intellect to whom musical art 
appeals through its message pure and simple—without un- 
derstanding of its theoretical intricacies. 

3. That of the cub reporter used in emergency cases, 
who couldn’t tell a beautiful crescendo or diminuendo from 
the phrasing of a pianola minus regulators, who couldn’t 
tell the difference between good rhythm and lack of it, 
even if he consulted his feet. 

4. That of critics who put on airs, and keep a musical 
dictionary chained to their key rings, and are even a worse 
type than the man of class No. 3, whose protruding ignor- 
ance is the chief charm of his scribbling. 

Efficient professional critics of the first order are scarce 
even in our largest cities—not speaking of the country at 
large. 

These critics are worked to death during the season, and 
are often compelled to work against their own desire in 
the matter to give the artist a fair chance. 

Under favorable conditions much more so than under 
the present system they could increase their efficiency and 
help the artist as well as the public with their views. 

Critics of the second order average the greatest number 
of fair criticisms, for they simply reflect the impression 
that the artist makes on the audience, and, therefore, serve 
their cause to their best ability. 

To the third class we find victims ruthlessly sacrificed, 
this class being at all times bound to succeed in making 
itself, and also the artist, ridiculous. 

Mr. Critic, with the middle name of “Poseur,” is per- 
haps the most dangerous of all. He thrives in cities where 
all artists are judged according to the price lists of phono- 
graph catalogs. Woe then to the artist whose name is not 
on the roll call of the few elect. Here Mr. Critic of aus- 
tere airs levels his gun bearing the trade mark 


“Comparison” 
and plugs the poor artist so full of holes that by the time 


he gets through with him all ammunition supplied by the 
various phonograph catalogues has been exhausted, 
If. 

There are and will be enough cases of intentional and 
unintentional wrongdoing on record in the form of musical 
criticisms against the artistic as well as financial interests 
of concert artists to keep the Supreme Court busy until 
Judgment Day, if— 

If—we do not succeed in establishing a representative 
body of concert managers or artists’ managers to cooper- 
ate, if only for the protection of their own and their art- 
ists’ rights. 

The artist independently hardly can fight for justice even 
if the wrongdoing bring about the saddest results. But, 
then, why should it be the artist’s fight? Is not the mana- 
ger his business representative? The artist gets good pub- 
licity—perhaps out of a divorce case or breach of promise 
suit, but to go to court for merely dollars and cents would 
be poor advertisement and take all the light out of his 
halo. 

The bill that Senator Mills framed is dead. Let us hope 
that with its passing the managerial forces in the concert 
field will come to the full realization of the great oppor- 
tunities for better recognition of their cause and the more 
efficient work that may be accomplished by them in pro- 
tecting their artists’ interests where they are assailed un- 
justly. The question of the critics’ nights is one of the 
most vital issues to this profession, and the sooner we 
begin to work for an amicable solution of this vast prob- 
lem, the better it will be for all concerned. 

“Misery loves company” and in this respect we are all 
in the same boat. If cooperation cannot be brought about 
through mutual desire let us hope that necessity will soon 
bring its pressure to bear and perform the managerial 
miracle of “E Pluribus Unum.” Nemo. 





Annie Louise David’s Activities. 

Annie Louise David, harpist, and Florence Anderson Otis, 
soprano, gave the closing concert of the Hackensack Teach- 
ers’ Association course at Hackensack, N. J. It was the 
universal opinion that this was one of the best concerts ever 
presented in Hackensack. 

On Sunday evening, April 18, Mrs. David assisted A. Y. 
Cornell, organist, at a special musical service at the Church 
of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
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CHICAGO ORCHESTRA. CLOSES. - 
SEASON WITH TSCHAIKOWSKY’S. 
“PATHETIQUE” SYMPHONY. 





Splendid Program Also Contains Beethoven and» Wagner Numbers—Sunday Concerts Are 
Numerous—Mendelssohn Club Election—Sunday Evening Club Annual Concert. 





Chicago, Ill., April 24, 1915. 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra gave its last regular 
f the present season at Orchestra Hall on Fri- 
n and’ Saturday evening, April 23 and 24. 


sisted of the overture “In Springtime,” 


irk} followed by the Tschaikowsky symphony, 
thetic,” B minor, op. 74, the Beethoven over- 
Leonore,” Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries” from 


> overture to “Tannhauser” and Siegfried’s 

from “Gétterdammerung.” Mr. Stock read 
numbers admirably, and the playing of the 

f the season made the devotees of those 

1 forward with great pleasurable anticipation 


ning of the next season, which could not bring 
faction than the one that has just been closed. 
is due the conductor of the Chicago Symphony 
ra for the remarkable work accomplished under 
rly baton this past season. From the first to the 
the men under their able leader gave entire 
furthermore, it may be said that though 
tock, after starting for Europe, was unable to 
lestination, due to the war, and was thus de- 
ed of his yearly vacation (which he devotes most ex- 
t he perusal of interesting new works), he 
this season as many novelties as heretofore, 
vhich won recognition’ and probably are deemed 
interest to be repeated in later seasons. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra has accomplished 
ison, not only through its impeccable rendi- 
also in augmenting the culture of music by pre- 
tside of its regular season more popular high 
1usic to the city than heretofore and also in bring- 
t exceptionally good soloists. The work of Con- 
Stock has been rewarded in more than one way, and 
ly he and his men get most of the glory of the 
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success of the enterprise, Frederick Wessels and his able 
assistant, Henry Voegli, likewise may look back with pride 
to this season, which closes with a very acceptable profit. 
This remarkable ‘showing in times of the European tur- 
moil speaks volumes for the business enterprise of those 
two able navigators of the financial destinies of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, which will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth birthday next year. 


Sunpay Concerts. 


The closing of the regular concert and recital season is 
at hand and the musicians desirous of a Chicago hearing 
are appearing daily at the various halls. Last Sunday, 
atmospherically speaking, was an extraordinary day for 
the time of the year, the thermometer registering over 
summer heat. 


At the Illinois Theatre, under the management of F. 
Wight Neumann, Rudolph Ganz, who was heard previous- 
ly here this season with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
and who assisted an Eastern quartet, pleased greatly his 
audience. Added numbers at the conclusion of each group 
and a double encore at the close of his printed program 
attest the success of the Swiss pianist. 

At the Central Music Hall, Prudence Neff, professional 
student from the class of Glenn Dillard Gunn, charméd 
her audience and won much well earned plaudits. 

At Orchestra Hall, the Irish Choral Society, which is 
directed by a Welsh conductor, sang Verdi’s “Requiem” 
mass with the assistance of well chosen soloists. Mar- 
jorie Dodge Warner, soprano, is the possessor of a voice 
of ample volume and she created a most favorable im- 
pression. Albert Lindquest possesses a tenor voice, sweet 
in quality; he sang charmingly and won his ‘customary 
success. Rose Lutiger Gannon sang gloriously and with 
her colleague, Marion Green, shared the honors of the 
afternoon. Mr. Green, the most reliable basso in Chi- 
cago and one of the best known oratorio singers in thé 
land, again disclosed his magnificent organ to best ad- 
vantage. The choristers sang well and showed careful 
and diligent training. 


SowERBY-FELBER SONATA RECITAL. 


An interesting and well presented sonata recital , took 


place at Central Music Hall last Tuesday evening. - Leo 


Sowerby, pianist, and Herman Felber, Jr., violinist, fur-* 


nished the program. Mr. Sowerby, from the Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn studios, has made a name for himself, not only 
as a conscientious and efficient pianist, but has aroused 
much comment by his ultra-modern musical literature. 
Mr. Sowerby is more conservative as a pianist than as 
composer. With Mr. Felber, Jr., the young violinist, 
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member of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, they gave 
a well balanced rendition of chamber music. 


Ruta Ray In VIOLIN RECITAL. 


Last Wednesday evening, at Central Music Hall, Ruth 
Ray was heard in a violin recital. Miss Ray,. whe has 
gained her musical instruction at ‘the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, has appeared professionally for the last two 
years, always meeting with most favorable comment from 
the reviewers and winning the full approval of her audi- 
ences. Last Wednesday the young recitalist again im- 
pressed as having greatly improved since her last public 
appearance. 


ReEcITAL OF ORIGINAL SoNGs. 


The Columbia School of Music presented Mabel Lee in 
a recital of original songs, interpreted by Anne Sullivan, 
soprano, and George Gordon Beck, basso, at Recital Hall 
last Thursday evening, April 15. Miss. Lee’s excellent 
compositions are known to the writer, he having recently 
‘heard several of this young composer’s output. However, 
it was utterly impossible to be present on this occasion, 
and a review of the work will have to be deferred until 
another public hearing. Miss Sullivan, a pupil 6f Louise 
St. John Westervelt, is also well remembered, having al- 
ready appeared with success at a concert given by the 
school at the Blackstone Theatre, and more recently she 
sang for the benefit of the Syrian-Italian Mission at 
Sioux City, Ia. The critic of the Sioux City Daily Tri- 
bune, reviewing the concert, said: 

“Anne Sullivan, of the State University, contributed sev- 
eral readings, giving them in a-way that delighted her 
hearers. She first read ‘The Man Who Planted the Hun- 
gary Grass’ (Ruth Sawyer). Miss Sullivan has a rich, 
soft voice and a decidedly pleasing stage presence. Her 
next reading was the ‘Highwayman’ (Alfred Noyes), and 
it, too, was splendid. Both of these were of the serious 
sort, but that Miss Sullivan is equally good in the humor- 
ous was proved by her encore responses, which were clev- 
erly given.” 


Cuicaco MENDELSSOHN CLUB ELECTION. 


The Chicago Mendelssohn Club will hold its annual elec- 
tion on May 4. It is most probable that Harrison M. Wild 
will be re-elected musical director; Jirah D. Cole, presi- 
dent; Edward M. Kerwin, vice-president; H. F. ‘Grabo, 
secretary; J. Wheldon Williams, treasurer; E. A. Emery, 
librarian, and Franklin F. Bradley and Hyde W. Perce, 
directors. 


Epwarp CLARKE, SoLoist, AT OrcHESTRA HALL, 


Among the soloists at the second annual concert given 
by.the Chicago Teachers’ Chorus at Orchestra Hall last 


-FBuesday evening, April 20, was Edward Clarke, the well 


known baritone. Mr. Clarke sang his selections with his 


“customary art. The other soloists were Luella Chilson 


Ohrman, coloratura soprano, who sang in splendid fashion 
fier old war horse the polonaise from “Mignon.” Mary 
M. Farrell sang most pleasingly Liszt’s “Cherubic Host,” 
from Gaul’s “Holy City”; Walfried Singer directed the 
orchestral numbers and O. E. Robinson the chorus. 


Busu Conservatory RECITAL. 


Last Friday evening, April 23, a recital was given at the 
Bush Conservatory Recital Hall by Robert Yale Smoth, 
pianist; Justine Wegener, soprano, and Edgar Nel- 
son, accompanist. The affair was well attended and was 
pronounced a big suecess by all those who were there. 


Evanston Cuurcn Witt Have New Sovoist. 


It is current gossip in Evanston that one of the most 
popular bassos in the Middle West and for many years 
soloist at one of the most exclusive churches in Evanston, 
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will have his »place ‘filled by °a ‘baritone of international 
refigtation. ‘The change ‘is said to take place at once. 


Marion Green Witt MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA. 


Marion Greéh “appearéd in Chicago last Sunday after- 
noon with the Irish Choral Society, and at the close of 
the concert rejoined the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
with Which @¥ganization he is appearing throughout! its 
sprtig four a$ bass soloist. e+? 


‘Cuartes W. €xarx’s Busy SEASON. 


Charles W. Clark has filled a great -mahy engagements 
this season in concert, recital and oratorio, beside heading 
thé vocal department at the Bush Conservatory of Music. 

iniager M. H. Hanson, of New York, when in Chicago 
told & representative df the Musicat Courrer that he ex- 
pects to book many important dates for Mr. cidtk 5 next 
season. 


‘Busu Conservatory Stuvents Are AcrTive. 


Friday afternoon, April 23, the following students of 
the Bush Conservatory presented a program of reading, 
violin and choral numbers at the Robert Waller High 
School, Orchard and Center streets: Helen Nelson, Mari- 
etta Livengood, Gertrude Benner, Lillian Fox, Clay Hart. 
Vivian Stoik was at the piano. 

Friday evening, April 23, the following students gave a 
program at the Kinzie School: Alice Calvert, soprano; 
Lora E. Williams, reader; Clay Hart, tenor, and Georgie 
Dowell, accompanist. 

Saturday afternoon, April 24, at 3 p. m., a studio recital 
was given-by students of the expression department of the 
Bush Conservatory under the direction of Mae Julia Riley. 

Friday evening, April 30, students of the expression de- 
partment of the Bush Conservatory will present “Cupid 
Wins” at the Armstrong School, at Rogers Park. 

Friday evening, April 30, students of the piano, violin 
and vocal departments will give a concert at the Clarke 
School. 

a 
Mase, Suarp Herpren Busy. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien, soprano, has, as ever, been in g-eat 
demand during the season. During the month of April 
she was just as busy as during the winter months. On 
Wednesday evening, April 21 she furnished the program 
for the Masonic Initiation and the following day, April 
22 she met with great success at the annual concert given 
by the Sunday Evening Club in Orchestra Hall; on Fri- 
day, April 23 she sang in Madison, Wis. On April 26, she 
goes to Amarillo, Tex., where she gives a recital and sings 
in “The Messiah.” Mrs. Herdien will be back in Chicago 
the first of May. Her dates for that month will appear 
shortly in these columns. 


ANNUAL Concert or SUNDAY EvENING CLUB. 


The Sunday Evening Club gave its annual concert at 
Orchestra Hall last Thursday evening, April 22. The 
Sunday Evening Club ranks among the foremost choral 
societies in the land and yearly its improvement has been 
commented upon and it again deserves much praise not 
only for the manner in which it rendered the compositions 
inscribed on the program, but also for having brought 
out many compositions which received on this occasion 
their first interpretation in this city. The soloists (regular 
members of the Sunday Evening Club) comprised Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, Rose Lutiger Gannon, John B. Miller 
and Gustave Holmquist, Edgar Nelson and Katherine 
Howard Ward. Mmes. Herdien and Gannon were heard 
in the Debussy cantata “La Damoiselle Eloi.” The solo 
parts were superbly rendered by the soprano and contralto. 
Mr. Miller and Mrs. Gannon were heard in Humperdinck’s 
“Die Wallfahrt nach Kevelaar,” in which they set forth 
vocal work of uncommon excellency. Mr. Holmquist was 
heard as soloist in the final number, the prologue and finale 
from Bossi’s “Paradise Lost.” Mrs. Ward presided at 
the organ with her customary efficiency. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY EXAMINATIONS. 


The examination in the normal department, musical his- 
tory, harmony, counterpoint, composition, piano teachers 
certificate, “graduating and piano intermediate classes of 
the American Conservatory will take place between May 
12 and June I. The public piano contest for playing at 
the Commencement Concert will take place Saturday, May 
15; the violin contest on Saturday, May 22; the vocal on 
Wednesday, May 26, the final contest of the piano teachers’ 
certificate class on Saturday, May 20; final of the piano 
graduating class, May 20, and the final contest of the piano 
first year collegiate on Saturday, May 29. The post 
graduate “recitals will take place on three consecutive 
Saturdays*May 22, and 29 and June 5. The annual recep- 
tion by the president to alumni, teachers’ certificate and 
graduating classes will be given on Wednesday afternoon, 
June 16. The Commencement Concert and exercises will 
take place *thif year at Orchestra Hall ‘on Thursday even- 
ing, June 17. 

Saturday afternoon, May 1, Arthur Olaf Andersen’s com- 
position class will present a program of original composi- 
tions at Kimball Hall. The program will include a number 





Of meritorious efforts by Alice Margarethe Olsen, Fred 


‘Hart, Cora Anderson, Gertrude Steinkraus, Gustave 
Dunkelberger, William Wuthenow, Jr., and Leo Sowerby. 
“Thursday evening May 6, advanced pupils. of Heniot 
Levy will appear in a concerto recital. Mr. Levy will play 
the orchestral parts on a second piano. 
Saturday afternoon, May 8, the pupils of Lucy D. Hall 


” will give a public demonstration of their work in Dalcroze 


Eurhythmics in Kimball Hall. 
BENEFIT FOR SUFFERERS IN FRANCE. 


A concert will be given for the benefit of the sufferers in 
France at the Blackstone Theatre, Sunday, May 2. The 
artists who will give the program are Jenny Dufau, Her- 
man Devries with his pupils, who will give the first act of 
“Lakme,” Hamilton Hopkins and Beecher Burton, both 
professional singers and members of the artists class from 
the Devries studios; Antonio Sala, cellist, and Charles 
Lurvey, pianist. Following is the list of patronesses: 
Mrs. J. Ogden. Armour, Mrs. Arthur Allais, Mrs. Edward 
Baillot, Mrs. Alfred Barthell, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Mrs. 
T. B. Blackstone, Mrs. Watson Blair, William Burry, H. C. 
Bragdon, Mrs. Everett Chase Brown, Alice Brugnot, Mrs. 
Thomas C. Cannon, Mrs. Harry Channon, Margaret Cono- 
ver, Mrs. Henri David, Mrs. Herman Devries, Mrs. John 
B. Drake, Mrs. Henri de Jonghe, Mrs. Moise Dreyfus, Mrs. 
Huntington Henry, Mrs. Milan Hulbert, Mrs. Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn, Mrs. Charles D. Kohl, Mrs. H. H. Kohlsaat, 
Mrs. M. W. Kosminski; Mrs. John de Koven, Mrs. Edward 
Leicht, Mrs. Charles Lobdell, Mrs. Masdurand, Mrs. Levy 
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Mayer, Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick, Isabel McBirney, Marie 
Mettenet, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Jr., Mrs. Thomas Prindi- 
ville, Mrs. H. H. Potter, Jr., Mrs. Arthur Ryerson, Mile. 
de la Seigliere, Mrs. Harold Sperling, Baronne de St. 
Laurent, Mrs. James Small, Mrs. F. H. Starkweather, Mrs. 
von Stoessel, Mrs. Edward Swift, Mrs. Felix Streyckmans, 
Mrs. F. M. Faber and Mrs. Cyrille Vermeren. 


CoLoreD Composers . ProGRAM. — 


The second annual all colored composers program was 
given at Orchestra Hall, Friday evening, April 23. 


W. Henry Hackney, the promoter of the concert, intro- | 


duced himself as a pleasing tenor in selections by Coleridge- 
Taylor, Burleigh and Will Marion Cook. Helen E. Hagan, 
the winner of the Samuel Sandford $2,000 foreign fellow- 
ship, Yale University, 1912, played the first, movement of 
her concerto in C minor, in which the second piano ar- 
rangement of the orchestral accompaniment was played by 
T. Theo Taylor. Miss Hagan ranks already among the 
best composers of her race and she will, no doubt, re- 
inforce gloriously the ranks of American composers. Miss 
Hagan also was heard in a group of piano pieces, tran- 
scriptions of negro melodies by Coleridge-Taylor. Maude 
Roberts, a young and talented soprano, was heard to good 
advantage in Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death” and 
“Dawn,” and “Who Knows,” by Nora Lena James, with 
the composer at the piano. Miss Roberts, one of the best 
students from the Herman Devries class, has much to 
recommend her to the musical public. Her voice is sweet 
in quality and is handled with consummate art. She 


scored a huge success and had to grant an encore. -Miss 
James’ composition proved one of the most attractive and 
tuneful songs of the night. This young composer has been 
well taught under the able guidance of Felix Borowski, 
the eminent composer and teacher of harmony and com- 
position, and her song should find a place on many pro- 
grams, as the music. set down by this gifted« composer is 
full of charm, spontaneity, and is both melodious and 
original. It met with the full approval of the audience 
and the song in part had to be repeated. Miss Roberts 
and Mr. Hackney presented other songs’in the second part 
of the program, but those were not heard by the writeand 
consequently no comment can be passed on them. 
Notes. 

The American Conservatory of Music sent: out .inyita- 
tions for a recital given by members of the children Classes, 
which are so well trained under the direction of, Lavise 
Robyn. The recital took place at Kimball Hall, Saturday 
afternoon, April 24. Violin pupils who took part in the 
program were from the classes of Misses Cox and Wood- 
worth. 

The Society of American Musicians will present a pro- 
gram of chamber music under the direction of Ludwig 
Becker and Hugo Kortschak, assisted by young American 
singers and pianists, at the Art Institute, Fullerton Me- 
morial Hall, Sunday afternoon, May 2. 

A musicale for the benefit of the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation of Evanston took place at the Woman’s Club Build- 
ing, Thursday evening, April 22 

A soiree musicale and dansant under the auspices of the 
American Academy of Music and Art for the benefit of 
the unemployed and Beulah Home will take place in the 
Congress Hotel ballroom next Tuesday afternoon, April 27. 

Harriet Martin Snow announces a song recital to be 
given by Arthur F. Platz, tenor, at Central Music Hall 
next Tuesday evening, April.27. The tenor will be as- 
sisted by Karl Schulte, violinist, and Patricia Abernethy, 
accompanist, 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club will give its last con- 
cert of the year on Thursday evening, April 29, in Orches- 
tra Hall. 

Ebba Noer, pupil of Glenn Dillard Gunn, will be heard 
in a piano recital at the Little Theatre next Monday even- 
ing, April 26. 

Thyra Ruhland, pianist; Klea Orschel, soprano, and Mrs. 
Frederick C. Lewis, accompanist, will give 

t Thurber Hall next Sunday afternoon, April 2s. 

Pupils. of the Mary Wood Chase School of Musical 
Arts were heard in recital Saturday afternoon, April 24 
in the Caxton Club Rooms, Fine Arts Building. 

Kurt Wanieck and Jennie F. W. Johnson, members of 
the American Conservatory of Music, presented in recital 
members of their classes at Kimball Hall last 
evening, April 22. 

At the second of the series of international concerts to 
be given in the Auditorium Hotel on Sunday afternoon, 
May 2, under the direction of Gertrude F. Lieb and Leon 
A. Rabinoff, the soloists will be Suye Ogura, Japanese 
pianist, and Grant Hadley, baritone. 


a joint recital 


Thursday 





The Century Theatre Club. 


The Century Theatre Club, of New York, Grace Gaylor 
Clark, president, entertained its members at the Hotel 
Astor last Friday afternoon, April 23, with a program 
devoted to excerpts from various compositions in the realm 


of musical comedy. The program was arranged by Mrs 
Charles Conklin, who is one of the leading members of the 
club. The Cosmopolitan Quartet, consisting of Grace D. 


Denton 
basso, sang the ex- 


Northrup, soprano; Mabel Beddoe, contralto; H. 
Bastow, tenor, and R. Norman Jolliffe, 
cerpts and greatly pleased the large assemblage. 

Laura Sedgwick Collins gave a dissertation on musical 
comedy. - 





Ben Smith Pleases. 


Ben Henry Smith, bass, recently gave a concert at Sum- 
mit, N. J., singing. works by Schubert, Schumann, Leh- 
mann, Gatty, Lohr, and Huhn» He was 
cordially: received and his fine 
applauded. On -April 15, Mr. Smith gave a concert for the 


Haynes, Gounod 
work was enthusiastically 





Prudential _Insurancé.Company at Newark, N. J., creating 
a marked impression -by the beauty of his voice and the 
excellence of his interpretations. 

The new baby had,proved itself the possessor of ex; 


traordinary lung power. -One day baby’s brother, little 


Johnny, said to his mother: 


“Ma, little brother came from heaven, didn’t -he?” 


“Yes dear,” answered the mother. 

Johnny was quite silent for a minute, and then hg 
went on. . 4 

“T say, ma.” 

“What is it, Johnny?” ( 


“I don’t blame the angels for slinging him out, do you?” 
—London Evening Standard. 
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SECOND ANNUAL MUSIC 
FESTIVAL A NOTABLE 
ACCOMPLISHMENT. 
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EMMY DESTINN. 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Conducted by Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Plays Superbly and Is Reengaged 
for Next Year's Festival. 














Richmond, Va., April 24, 1915. 


Richmond’s twenty-second annual festival is now a matter of history, marking another brilliant achievement 
in the line of musical endeaver. Three splendid concerts were given on Monday evening, April 12, and Tuesday 


afternoon and evening, April 13. 


At the first concert, the Wednesday Club gave a compelling performance of Verdi’s “Requiem,” aided by Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred Potter, contralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and Herbert Witherspoon, bass, and the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra. Under the spirited direction of Henry W. Baker, the Wednesday Club did some truly 
notable work which should place that organization in the first ranks with similar choral bodies in this country. Pre- 


’ 


ceding the “Requiem,’ 


the orchestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski, played Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” with all the 
beauty of interpretation for which the Philadelphia Orchestra is justly famed. 


A “Symphony” program was given Tuesday afternoon when the orchestra played Beethoven’s fifth symphony. 
Florence Larrabee and Emilio de Gogorza were the soloists. Miss Larrabee played Rubinstein’s piano concerto in 
G major, op. 45, showing herself to be an artist of merit. Mr. de Gogorza sang an aria from “Iphigenie en Tau- 
ride” (Gluck) and one from “Le Roi de Lahore” (Massenet). As an encore he gave “Largo al Factotem,” his splen- 


did voice and scholarly interpretations delighting his hearers. 


Emmy Destinn, Margarete Ober and Johannes Sembach were the artists at Tuesday night’s concert, which 
marked the climax of this great musical feast. The concert opened with a magnificent rendition of the “March 
Slav” by the Philadelphia Orchestra, followed by the soloists who sang works by Wagner, Verdi, Puccini, etc., 
each creating an excellent impression in the minds of their audience. At this concert the Wednesday Club added to 
its already excellent reputation, singing Gounod’s “By Babylon’s Wave” and “Judge Me, O God” (Mendelssohn), 
the latter sung a capella. <A fitting finale was the splendid choral work in the “Hallelujah Chorus” from “The Mes- 


siah.” 


An educational feature par excellence, these concerts are without doubt elevating the standard of music for 
Richmond and its environs, and the fact that it is estimated that some ten thousand people heard the three con- 
certs, augurs well for the readiness with which music lovers and musicians take advantage of such unusual oppor- 
tunities in the way of the best in music. Plans are even now under way for a similar festival next year, the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, with its able conductor, Leopold Stokowski, having already been engaged, not only 
because of the repeated demands for its return, but also because the management had so decided even before the 


final concert of the series. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


Haesler Photo Co., Philadelphia. 
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MUSICAL COURIER ONLY NEWS 


SOURCE IN WAR RIDDEN WARSAW. 





Polish Capital Gets Its Entire Foreign Musical News from This Paper—Warsaw Full of Soldiers 
Who Applaud Operetta—Large Public, However, for Classical Works—Birnbaum 
No Longer Philharmonic Conductor—Woman Leads Operetta. 


Warsaw, March 10, 1915. 

The war, the sounds of which are heard at the very gates 
of Warsaw, has changed the physiognomy of our musical 
season formerly so rich and now so very meager. 

The great soloists from abroad whose names used to 
honor our programs and who caused our concert halls to 
be crowded, failed to appear here this season. 

Apart from the news that comes to us in the MusIcAL 
CourieR we know nothing at all of what is going on 
musically in foreign countries. 

Music here has ceased to be international and in the 
numerous charity concerts that are of daily order now the 
programs move within the limits of Slavic national music. 

A beneficial change was offered by some performances 
of Italian operas at the Great Theatre, although one is 
beginning to find that even Puccini, as to neutrality, is not 
entirely immune. 

Our town is overcrowded with refugees from various 
parts of the country where the war is raging. Numerous 
relief kitchens as well as asylums have been founded in 
order to assuage all that widespread human misery, yet 
everything seems but a drop in a boundless sea. Incomes 
are diminished whereas the prices for victuals are raised 
excessively, thereby making existence difficult and compli- 
cated. Moreover, the town is full of military people so it 
seems as if the number of inhabitants were almost tripled. 


Warsaw’s New Pus tic. 


In consequence of the changed conditions a new public 
has arisen, a war time public that by its enormous num- 
bers is well enabled to support all our music institutions. 
This is done most emphatically at the Operetta Theatre 
where Lucy Messal, the charming and temperamental 
prima donna, equally gifted in singing and dance, is draw- 
ing crowded houses every night. 

It is amusing to see how the Russian army frenetically 
applauds the “hostile” operetta composers, Fall, Guilbert 
and Léhar. A woman conductor, Mile. Kitchmann, leads 
the works exceptionally well. 

Entirely different is the aspect offered by the Philhar- 
monie, formerly the haunt of Warsaw’s best musical pub- 
lic. The charity concerts given there are of no artistic 
importance whatever. The orchestral body is diminished, 
and led by conductors who are no conductors. It is a 
sad fact, but it must be owned that the only home in War- 
saw for great symphonic music is at this time no more than 
a distorted conception, its former aspirations marred and 
maimed by the brainless ambitions of a handful of people 
called “The Committee of Orchestra.” They had nothing 
better to do, for one thing, than to break with their con- 
ductor of many years, Ladislaus Birnbaum, an artist adored 
by our public. 

Profiting by this state of affairs the very clever manag- 
ing director of the Opera, Alexander Rajchman, known in 
Warsaw as the builder and founder of the Philharmonie 
(which he afterward managed for seven years) opened 
the doors of the Great Theatre to the “released” leader 
of the Philharmonic concerts. It is true the leader’s stand 
at the Opera is occupied customarily by Adam Dolzycki 
(a gifted young artist but not yet sufficiently versed in the 
symphonic scores), yet, thanks to Mr. Rajchman’s invita- 
tion, we have been happy enough to hear four fine con- 
certs at the Great Theatre under the leadership of our 
beloved conductor, Birnbaum, through whose surpassing 
art we experienced some grandly sublime musical moments. 

At the first concert we had Beethoven’s “Eroica” and 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathétique,” and the performance was 
overwhelming. 

The second concert, devoted entirely to Slavic music, 
brought us as a surprise Karlawicz’s violin concerto in 
A major, wonderfully performed in technic and tone by 
Pawel Kochanski, now grown up to be a mature artist. 
The rest of the evening was filled by a masterly perform- 
ance of the overture “Hussitska” and Tschaikowsky’s fifth 
symphony. The audience applauded resoundingly. 

The third concert was all of Tschaikowsky and the 
fourth that is to take place in two weeks hence, will be 
all of French music, Berlioz’s “Fantastique” and Debussy, 


Chabrier, Dukas. Moreover Birnbaum is preparing a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and Beethoven’s 
ninth, to be given at the Great Theatre. 

Opera IN WarSAw. 

For the rest it is to be mentioned that our opera season 
is favored by the guest performances of Margot 
Kaftal, a born Varsovienne, gifted with a fine dramatic 
soprano voice and well known in Italy and in Spain. Wag- 
ner not being played here, we heard Mlle. Kaftel in 
“Tosca,” “Butterfly,” “Boheme,” “Bal masqué,” etc. She 
proved how well justified is her renown, come to us from 
abroad, especially concerning her high notes and her splen- 
did acting. 

The tenor Leliva has been heard in “Aida,” “La Juive,” 
etc, 

Auber’s “Muette de Portici” had a revival but was not 
eloquent. The repertoire at the Great Theatre depends 
almost wholly on Italian and Russian-Polish works. 

S. M. H. 


” 6 





Mildred Dilling Closes Successful Season. 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, has just closed a most suc- 
cessful season, having made eighty-eight appearances since 
the early fall, 

Following her return from Europe after the summer 
months Miss Dilling appeared at a large number of con- 
certs in the Middle West. In the east, her engagements 














MILDRED DILLING. 


have been unusually many. She has been heard at con- 
certs in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, the Plaza, the Astor, 
Sherry’s, and at many other social functions, as well as 
appearing twice at Aeolian Hall. 

On April 15 last, Miss Dilling was heard in a delightful 
program at the Plaza Hotel and following this, she ap- 
peared at Scarsdale, N. Y. on April 17. On April 10, she 
was one of the soloists at a private musicale in New York, 
and on April 22 appeared at a musicale at the home of Mrs. 
Sturgis Coffin. On April 27 she filled another engagement 
with the woman’s Choral Club, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
and tomorrow evening, April 29, she makes her last ap- 
pearance of the season at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Miss 


Dilling closed her fourth season as solo harpist at the 
Central Presbyterian Church, N. Y., on April 25. 

Monday afternoon, April 12, Miss Dilling, together with 
Sascha Jacobsen, gave a musical program at the funeral 
services of Carl Bitters, the noted sculptor, which was held 
at his late studio, 44 W. 77th street, New York City. 
Among her numbers, Miss Dilling played the C minor pre- 
lude of Chopin which was a favorite of Mr. Bitters 
one she had played for him many times during his 
years. 

Miss Dilling will leave next week for Beverly Hills, Ill. 
where she hopes to enjoy a well earned vacation. The end 
of May the young harpist will continue to the Pacific coast 
where she expects to attend the Exposition. * 


and 
last 





Sousa and His Band Itinerary. 





Sousa and his Band have the following engagements to 
their credit, beginning with April 5, and continuing until 
the end of September: 

April, rots. 

Monday, 5, Newark, N. J., 
Tuesday, 6, Paterson, N. J., matinee and evening. 
Wednesday, 7, Trenton, N. J., matinee and evening. 
Thursday, 8, Wilmington, Del., matinee and evening. 
Friday, 9, Lancaster, Pa., 


matinee and evening. 


matinee and evening. 
Saturday, 10, Chambersburg, Pa., matinee. 

Saturday, 10, Martinsburg, W. Va., evening. 
Sunday, 11, Washington, D. C., matinee and evening. 
Monday, 12, Baltimore, Md., matinee and evening. 
Tuesday, 13, Hanover, Pa., matinee. 

Tuesday, 13, York, Pa., evening. 

Wednesday, 14, Lebanon, Pa., matinee. 

Wednesday, 14, Harrisburg, Pa., evening. 
Thursday, 15, Altoona, Pa., matinee and evening. 
Friday, 16, Johnstown, Pa., matinee and evening. 
Saturday, 17, Columbus, Ohio, matinee and evening. 
Sunday, 18, Cincinnati, Ohio, matinee and evening. 
Monday, 19, Oxford, Ohio, matinee. 

Monday, 19, Hamilton, Ohio, evening. 

Tuesday, 20, Bellefontaine, Ohio, matinee. 

Tuesday, 20, Delaware, Ohio, evening. 

Wednesday, 21, Mansfield, Ohio, matinee and evening. 
Thursday, 22, Toledo, Ohio, matinee and evening 
Friday, 23, Jackson, Mich., matinee. 

Friday, 23, Lansing, Mich., evening. 


Saturday, 24, Battle Creek, Mich., matinee and evening. 
Sunday, 25, Kalamazoo, Mich., matinee and evening 
Monday, 26, Chicago, IIl., evening. 

Tuesday, 27, Kenosha, Wis., matinee. 


Tuesday, 27, Chicago, Ill., evening. 


Wednesday, 28, Chicago, Ill., matinee and evening 


Thursday, 29, Aurora, Ill., matinee, 
Thursday, 29, Chicago, Ill., evening. 
Friday, 30, Chicago, Ill., evening. 
May. 
Saturday, 1, Chicago, Ill., matinee and evening. 


Sunday, 2, Milwaukee, Wis., matinee and evening. 
Monday, 3, Clinton, Ia., matinee and evening. 
Tuesday, 4, Cedar Rapids, Ia., matinee and evening. 


Wednesday, 5, Waterloo, Ia., matinee and evening. 
Thursday, 6, Sioux City, Ia., matinee and evening. 
Friday, 7, Des Moines, Ia., matinee and evening 
Saturday, 8, Des Moines, Ia., matinee and evening 


Sunday, 9, Omaha, Neb., matinee and evening. 
Monday, 10, Lincoln, Neb., matinee and evening 


Tuesday, 11, St. Joseph, Mo., matinee and evening 
Wednesday, 12, Topeka, Kan., matinee and evening. 
Thursday, 13, Wichita, Kan., matinee and evening. 

Friday, 14, Pueblo, Colo., matinee and evening. 

Saturday, 15, Colorado Springs, Colo., matinee and evening. 
Sunday, 16, Denver, Colo., matinee and evening. 

Monday, 17, Greeley, Colo., matinee. 


Monday, 17, Cheyenne, Wyo., evening. 
Tuesday, 18, place to be given later. 
Wednesday, 19, Salt Lake City, Utah, matinee and evening 


Thursday, 20, Ogden, Utah, matinee and evening. 

Friday, 21, travel. 

Saturday, 22, Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. 
(For nine weeks, matinee and evening, daily, to July 23, 
inclusive; followed by a three weeks’ tour East, dates to 


be given later.) 
August. 
Sunday, 15, Willow Grove Park, Pa., for twenty-nine con- 
secutive days. 
September. 


Monday, 13, Pittsburgh Exposition, for two or more weeks. 





Ewell Under Foster and David’s Management. 


Lois Ewell, soprano, whose excellent work as a mem- 
ber of the Century Opera Company firmly established her 
reputation as an artist to be relied upon, is now under 
the able management of Foster & David. 








The death is announced of the Danish composer, Franz 
Neruda, at the age of seventy-one. He was Lady Hallé’s 
youngest brother. So by a curious coincidence the brother 
of Lady Hallé and the sister of Sir Charles Hallé died in 
the same month—London Musical News. 








MRS. KING-CLARK 


MEZZO 
SOPRANO Is Now Being Booked by M. H. HANSON 


Second American Tour Whole Season 
1915-1916 


437 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORE 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS *"™ 


Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


won DUNLAP 


coonmaanall Concert—Recital—Oratorio 

Western Representative, Iris Pendleton, Wichita, Kans. 
Exclusive Management 

GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


Ellen Keller 


VIOLINIST 


in America Season 1915-16. NOW BOOKING 


| Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York 


veVERE-SAPIO 


ma Donna Seprene from Paris Grand Comes % Scala, Milan; 
t ondon; Metropolitan Opera Y., ete., ete., in 
14-15. For terms and dates NY 
65 Central Park West, New York. 


Formerly Con- 
ductor Metropolj- 
fan Opera, New 
York, and having 


coached the major- 
ity of great operatic artists, among whom: Adelina 
Patti, Nordica, Tamagno, Etc. 


VOCAL STUDIO, 65 CENTRAL PARK WEST, N. Y. 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Concert Direction Concert Direction 
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Daniel Mayer . A. J. Bernhardt 
London e Congress Hotel, Chicago 
WILLIAM 


WADE 


cove HNSHAW 


Now in 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, ORATORIO RECITALS 


Address Personally. Residence: Hotel Ansonia, New York 








MME. MARIE 


RAPPOLD 


Celebrated Prima Donna Soprano 


of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Available for the Entire Season Including All Next Sammer 








Exclusive Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











*: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 58th Street 


Announces the engagement of THEO. SPIERING, the eminent 
violinist end conductor 


VICTOR BENHAM, the noted pianist 


Mme. SCHAFRAM, of the Master School, Vienna, 
Assistant to Godowsky 


RUBIN GOLDMARH, the eminent and i 
Head of the Department of Theory 





CARL HEIN 


AUGUST FRAEMCKE } Directors 


Catalog on application 











wow TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO, Grand Opera Prima Donna 


Now in America § Season 1915-16 Booking 


Available for Concerts, Musicales 
Recitals and Festivals 








European Address 68 rue de l’Aurora, Bruxelles, Belgium 
American Address : 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J 
Cable Address: Detreville-Bruxelles 











Susanne Oldberg Guest of 
Honor of Music Lovers’ Club. 


On Friday evening, April 16, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Stuart Alden opened their apartment in the Northumber- 
land, Washington, D. C., to the members and guests of the 
Music Lovers’ Club, of that city, having as guest of honor 
Susanne Oldberg, who also had full charge of the pro- 
gram of music for the evening. Mrs. Oldberg presented 
two of her very talented pupils in songs and duets (Linda 
Carruthers, of Virginia, and Elaine Sebring-Ford, a cousin 
of Olga Samaroff-Stokowski) and did the very courteous 
act of asking a pupil of Otto Torney Simon, who was a 
guest, to interpolate a few of his own songs in a program 
already arranged. Miss Carruthers has studied only a few 
months with Mrs. Oldberg, but gives much promise of fu- 
ture success. Mrs. Sebring-Ford has been studying for 
opera both in Philadelphia and now with Mrs. Oldberg 
and recently sang for a manager who was greatly pleased 
with her remarkably rich, full dramatic soprano voice? 
Mrs. Sebring-Ford comes of a musical family and success 
should be hers as she has a beautiful voice and a fine per- 
sonality. The program was as follows: 

Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann...............0.000. Offenbach 


Mrs. Sebring-Ford. 
Linda Carruthers. 


Mig Wieenat. <is (ia ckeks aed reese caeere cen Guy de Hardelot 
Mrs. Sebring-Ford 

Lowe in the: Wied soi acsvicddceacgvukePiatevcsdateenesns MacFadyen 

ETP ey eee eee eee ei 
Miss Carruthers 

Mocsilight Bemeta— s oa.cncsvassecbe uss tp ndernaddasceaewe Beethoven 


Two Selections by Chopin, 
Felix Garziglia. 

Mie BORG occ. ccwcsenspeadeisys ene nbesaceetan eeeeeee Schubert 
The Old Wadhiondll’ Towteks 2 iss icin esicten essa eenidisckaes Squire 
Mrs. Sebring-Ford. 

If I Had Your Wings. 
The Double Lass. 
Kitty. 
Mrs. Oldberg. 





Klamroth Summer School. 

Wilfried Klamroth announces his annual summer school 
of singing and interpretation at his farm, Vail’s Gate, 
Orange County, New York, during the month of July. 
This is a condensed method of covering a large field of 
study in a brief period, and should appeal especially to 
busy singers and teachers. Daily half hour lessons under 
Mr. Klamroth’s personal guidance, regular practice under 
his supervision, and opportunity for singing before others 
are presented here. 

“How to practice”; this is always a serious question, but 
Mr. Klamroth has solved it. He makes special terms for 
this summer course and may be addressed until June 1 at 
124 East Thirty-ninth street, New York. An eight page 
circular announcement contains charming views of Hil- 
bourne Farms, with the rolling hills, trees and luxuriant 
foliage, and includes a picture of Mr. Klamroth on horse- 
back. 

Some of Mr. Klamroth’s prominent professional pupils 
are: Ivan Altchevsky, tenor, Manhattan Opera Company, 
Paris Opera; Ejily Barnato, soprano, Opera Comique, 
Paris; Alois Burgstaller, tenor, Metropolitan Opera, Bay- 
reuth Opera; Esther Cobina Johnson, soprano, Munich 
Opera; Alexander Wemple, baritone, concert and recital ; 
Marion May, contralto, concert and oratorio; Royal Dad- 
mun, baritone, concert and oratorio; Margaret Abbott, 
contralto, Maine Festival and concert; Elizabeth Jones, 
contralto, concert and church; Antoinette Boudreau, so- 
prano, concert and church; Blanche Manley, soprano, opera 
and concert; Frances Woolwine, contralto, Turin Opera; 
Bernard Goodman, opera in Italy. 





Horatio Connell Scores at Bridgeport. 


At the performance of Berlioz’s “The Damnation of 
Faust,” given at the spring concert of the Bridgeport 
(Conn.) Oratorio Society, of which Arthur Mees is the 
conductor, Horatio Connell, baritone, gave a splendid ac- 
count of himself as Mephistopheles. An audience of about 
two thousand vigorously applauded his singing, and the 
Bridgeport papers of the day following spoke in this fash- 
ion of his excellent work as the Evil One: 

Horatio Connell, baritone, as Mephistopheles was not only a 
singer of ability, but an actor as well, and seemed to visualize his 
evil spirits and gnomes, as he called them, before him. His solos 
were greatly enjoyed. The descriptive “Song of the Flea,” was 
excellent, and the “Invocation to the Will-o’-the-Wisp” was one of 
the most spirited and delightfully colorful, while his final one with 
Faust was intensely dramatic.—Bridgeport Daily Standard, April 
14, 1975S. 





Mr. Connell was most dramatic and made his role thus the more 
realistic. He performed his share of the work in splendid style 
and sang with magnificent tonal quality, authority and distinction. 
—Bridgeport Telegram, April 14, 1015. 





Mr. Connell added much dramatic emphasis ‘to his part, making 


. his audience in this recital. 


it more realistic and much enjoyed by all who witnessed it,— 
Bridgeport Evening Farmer, April 14, 1915. 





Horatio Connell interpreted the part of Mephistopheles and made 
good with the mysterious and weird recitations and declamations. 
—Bridgeport Post, April 14, 1915. (Advertisement.) 





Theodore Harrison’s Detroit Success. 


Theodore Harrison, baritone, head of the vocal depart- 
ment of the University School of Music, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., scored a success in a recital he gave recently for 
the Indian Village Musical Club of Detroit. Mr. Harri- 
son possesses a voice of wide range, volume and rare 
beauty of tone, and he made a splendid impression upon 
His program consisted of 
old and modern Italian songs—works by Schubert, Wolf, 
Brahms, Massenet, Strauss, Schumann and four English 
songs. Mr. Harrison’s work was enthusiastically received, 
and in response to generous applause he sang several en- 
cores. Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, a former member of the 
piano faculty of the University School of Music, played 
Mr. Harrison’s accompaniments most successfully. 

Mr. Harrison will also appear on two of the programs of 
the twenty-second annual May festival, to be held in Ann 
Arbor, May 19-22. On the Thursday evening program 
he will sing the baritone role in Wolf-Ferrari’s “New 
Life,” while on Saturday afternoon he will appear in a 
miscellaneous program. He has also been engaged to sing 
at two of the concerts of the Lansing (Mich.) May Fes- 
tival, to be held the following week. This festival is 
conducted by Fred Killeen, a graduate and former mem- 
ber of the University School of Music, and takes high 
rank as one of the most important festivals given in Mich- 
igan. 

Leonora Allen, who has been doing special work under 
Mr. Harrison for the past year, will also sing in the Ann 
Arbor May Festival, in the “Children’s Crusade,” and will 
appear at the Lansing festival as well. 








St. Louis, Detroit and Dayton 
__Laud Florence Hinkle. 


Miss Hinkle’s voice is one of the few pure and limpid sopranos 
beautified by cultivation and ripened by experience that is entirely 
devoted to the concert stage, and that brings to it the true art that 
is demanded of the great opera singers.—St. Louis (Mo.) Re- 
public. 





Miss Hinkle is always a great artist. It is doubtful whether 
there is a concert or oratorio soprano before the American public 
who has a more unfailing ability to give genuine pleasure. 

Her natural gifts are of a high order and whatever she does 
always conveys the impression that she has prepared her work with 
studious and sympathetic intelligence.—Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 





Miss Hinkle made a splendid impression, singing a number of 
songs in splendid voice and with much feeling and expression. A 
quality of her voice, at once remarkable, was the clear, bell-like tone 
and its purity. The voice also is very strong, and in the high 
register is thrilling.—Dayton (Ohio). Journal, 





By no other artist that has visited Dayton has there been such 
a delightful display of pure vocal art as that of Miss Hinkle. She 
sings with a finesse and an intelligence that rightly gives her the 
place as America’s greatest lyric soprano. 

Miss Hinkle’s rise to her present position in the artist world has 
been most interesting. While she possesses a naturally beautiful 
voice, limpid and pure, she has won entirely by her own earnest 
endeavors, and not by a meteoric rise through some stroke of good 
fortune.—Dayton Evening Herald. (Advertisement.) 





Freer’s “Old Love Song” Sung. 


Eleanor Everest Freer’s “Old Love Song” was sung by 
Celia Williams, at the Columbia School of Music, New 
York, April 23, when pupils of Louise St. John Westervelt 
united in an attractive program of twenty-one numbers. 
Other Americans represented were Rogers, Park, Clough- 
Leighter, Scott, Mrs. Beach, Hithn and Chadwick. A new 
list of the published works of Mrs. Freer has been issued, 
containing over’a hundred numbers, largely vocal, for high, 
medium and low voice; trios for women’s voices, quartets 
for mixed voices, for male voices, etc. 

April 17, her young daughter, Eleanor Freer, senior at 
Bryn Mawr College, appeared as Ralph in “H. M. S. Pina- 
fore,” presented by the Glee Club of this famous women’s 
college. She graduates from the institution next month. 





Myrna Sharlow’s Coming Engagements. 


Myrna Sharlow, the young American soprano, who has 
just been engaged by the Chicago Opera Company for next 
season, has the following concert dates to fill during the 
next few weeks: Orpheus Club, Cincinnati, April 23; 
Woman’s Club, Louisville, Ky., April 26; University Club, 
Lexington, Ky., April 27; Woman’s Club, Nashville, Tenn., 
April 30; Musical Art Society, Corning, N. Y., May 5 (joint 
recital with Reinald Werrenrath) ; Newark Arion Society, 
Newark, N. J., May 10, and Keene Festival, Keene, N. H., 
May 21. 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 
THRILLS ST. JOSEPH AUDIENCE. 


Great Contralto Sings Big Program in Magnificent Voice— 
Missourians Welcome Her with Open Arms—aAll 
Delighted at Her Complete Recovery 
from Recent Illness. 











N Monday, April 12, 
Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink appeared in recital at 
St. Joseph, Mo., and, need- 
less to say, the great con- 
received 
open arms by the musicians 
and music of that 
city. 


tralto was with 


lovers 


Indeed, concerning her 
audience the St. Joseph 
News-Press remarks: 

“The audience was thor- 
oughly appreciative, and it 
is not too much to say that 
she appealed to all her hear- 
ers, whether or not they 
had formerly understood 
music. That is the highest 
pinnacle of art, when its 
results are as apparent to the unschooled as to the trained 
student. Mme. Schumann-Heink’s art is beyond criti- 
cism. Undoubtedly she is one of the two or three great- 
est geniuses in her profession today.” 











MME. SCHUMANN-HEIN 


Mme. Schumann-Heink opened her program with Bach’s, 


“My Heart Ever Faithful,” followed by Beethoven’s ten- 
der “Ich Liebe Dich.” The wonderful beauty of her 
voice and her dramatic instincts were shown in an aria 
by Meyerbeer and one from “Samson and Delilah.” Songs 
by Schubert, Lowe, Harold, Wolf, Strauss were given de- 


This picture was taken on Saturday, April 3, 
Exposition. Just a few minutes previous to singing 
listened in rapt attention to the glorious voice of the popular 
reading from left to right: 
3, Mizzie Schumann-Heink; 





lightful interpretations, while her group in English aroused 
the audience to the greatest enthusiasm. In speaking of 
her rendition of Schubert’s “Erlkonig,” the News-Press 
further states: 

“*Erikonig’ was powerfully dramatic. It would seem 
impossible for any song, given on the concert stage, so to 
grip its hearers. Mme. Schumann-Heink gave terrible 
force to the horror and tragedy of the child’s death. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink is not of the cult which fears to give 
full vent to the feelings, for she has the certainty that her 
audience follows wherever she goes.” 

As usual, Mme. Schumann-Heink’s accompaniments 
were splendidly played by Katharine Hoffmann, whom the 
former compelled to share in the applause. As the News- 
Press says: 

“Indeed, it would be hard to imagine a more wonderful 
accompanist than Mrs. Hoffmann. She possesses the 
forceful, ringing touch of a concert pianist and yet never 
fails to follow her principal perfectly. She is peculiarly 
suited to play for the great contralto, for, far better than 
the ordinary, colorless second, she can support the ma- 
jesty of the marvelous voice with which nature has en- 
dowed Mme. Schumann-Heink.” 

Following the concert, with her usual gracious sweet- 
ness, Mme. Schumann-Heink listened to the voices of two 
youthful aspirants, warmly praising, but seasoning her 
commendation with some excellent advice of a practical 
nature. 

Admirers of Mme. Schumann-Heink, and their number 
is legion, are united in their delight over her complete re- 
covery from her recent illness. 





Vera Barstow Wins Portland Praise. 


That Vera Barstow, the talented and charming young 
violinist, was accorded a genuine success at her recent 
recital in Portland, Me., is best shown by the fact that not 
only she was the recipient of the following press opinions, 


MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK “SNAPPED” AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


just after the great contralto had finished singing to 1,200 orphans in the auditorium of the Southern Pacific Building at 1 
or the orphans Mme. Schumann-Heink appeared at Festival Hall at the exposition before an audience _of over ten thousand school children who 
iva, who has endeared herself to the younger generation of San Francisco and vicinity. ‘ 
1, Gertrude Ross, accompanist; 2, Lottie Buisseret, violinist; 4, James Lo ae Jr., General Passenger Agent of the Southern Pacific Company; 5, 
6, L. E. Behymer, the Pacific Coast musical manager; 7, Mrs. James Rolph, 


at which Mme. Schumann-Heink sang. 





but has been reengaged for another recital under the same 
auspices next season. 


A splendidly arranged program, 2 wonderfully gifted violinist. . . . 
Miss Barstow played for her first selections, accompanied by Mary 


Swaine, a group of three charming pieces, all so widely different in 


character as to show her great versatility. All were equally en 
joyable and artistically rendered, each one showing some particular 
gift of this talented violinist, displayed her marvelous tech 


nic and executive ability, showed her clear, sweet tones, and 
finely executed trills. 

The “Ave Maria” by Schubert-Wilhelmj 
a loud burst of applause. 
She played Sarasate’s transcription of Chopin’s nocturne in 


won for Miss Barstow 


It was the gem of the entire evening, 


E fiat. 


This proved another gem, and one which displayed the 
wonderful expression of the artist, her clear, high tones and her 
skill in rendering the runs and trills.—Portland (Me.) Eastern 
Argus. 

Her virtuosity commanded whole hearted admiration from the 
opening note of her first number, the “Sarabande et Musette” of 
Von Kunits, on through the wonderful list to the final “Indian 


Scherzo” of Kolar, that made a wonderful climax to her exquisite 
work. This artist is young, exceedingly pretty and graceful and a 
musician heart and soul, and to her finger tips. She has marvel 
ous technic, temperament, a perception that 
her illuminating interpretations, and a tone that charms the senses 
so fraught is it with power and expression. 
silken again it 
while her cantibile is a positive delight 


delicate is notable in 
Sometimes it is of 
tissue; will take on exquisite color and substance, 
It was a splendid per 
formance, virile and masterful, and one to establish her as a violin 
ist of the first ranks.—Portland Daily Press. (Advertisement. ) 





Lucy Gates to Close Busy Season. 





Lucy Gates, the popular soprano, will close her seasen in 
the Eastern States at Waterbury, Conn., on May 11, when 
she will appear as soloist with the Masonic Choir. The follow- 
ing day she will leave for her home in Utah, where she 
will give a recital the latter part of May. Miss Gates has 
established a record for concert appearances in New York 
this season, having sung nineteen times since the first of 
December. She will make a long concert tour next seaso1 


under the direction of Foster and David. 





the big San Francisco 


this interesting picture are, 


Mme. Schumann-Heink; 


Those shown in 


Jr., wife of San Francisco's Mayor; 8, Bertha M. Rice, in charge of the children’s festival 
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HELEN KELLER AND THE ZOELLNER QUARTET. 
Taken in Oklahoma City, February 21, 1915. 


Helen Keller and the Zoellner Quartet. 





One of the most interesting and beautiful experiences 
of the Zoellner Quartet during its long tour of America 
this season was the meeting of Helen Keller and her 
teacher, Mrs. Macy, while in Oklahoma City. Miss Keller 
was in that city to fill a lecture engagement. For Miss 
Keller’s pleasure the Zoellner Quartet played privately for 
her several selections, which she “heard” with her finger 
tips placed on the resonant wood of the table before her. 
The Zoellners told of this unique experience with great de- 
light. From the Daily Oklahoman of February 22, 1915, 
the following is culled: 


Miss Keller ““Hears"’ Concert. 


“The first composition, ‘Genius Loci,’ by Thern, was 
beautiful and dreamy,” she said when asked to describe 
her feeling of the music. “It seemed like four beautiful 
voices singing in sweetest harmony. 

“I feel the vibration and the measured rhythm in music, 
so I too can enjoy it even though I do not hear it. 

“The last movement of the Beethoven quartet, op. 18, 
No. 2, was bright and joyous and it makes me think of 
happy children dancing and frolicking and playing hide 
and seek. 

“With the andante cantabile by Tschaikowsky, I felt in 
it a wild and troubled longing such as comes when I stand 
by the great sea and feel the winds from afar blowing in 
my face.” 

“It was a remarkable experience,” declared Joseph, af- 
fectionately known as “Papa” Zoellner, in telling of the 
visit. “Miss Keller is certainly one of the most wonder- 
ful women in the world, excepting possibly Mrs. Macy, her 
teacher. 

“We—my daughter and sons and myself—felt that we 
were playing to a responsive instrument. It gave us great 
pleasure and Miss Keller seemed delighted. She could in- 
terpret the themes of the composer in a wonderful manner. 
Of the andante of Tschaikowsky she said she felt as 
though standing beside the great sea and felt the winds 
blowing on her face. Tschaikowsky took his theme from 
an old fishermen’s song. No one had told Helen Keller 
of that, and yet without being able to hear a note she in- 
terpreted it beautifully.” 





Elise Kutscherra’s Song Recital. 





Elise Kutscherra gave a song recital at the Hotel 
Claridge, New York, last Friday afternoon, April 23, pre- 
senting an‘ unusually attractive program which gave her 
the opportunity to display her knowledge of the song litera- 
ture as well as her versatility as a linguist. She sang 
equally well in English, French and German. 

Mme. Kutscherra is an experienced artist and sings with 
authority. Her voice is a dramatic soprano of extensive 
range, the technic of which she has entirely under con- 
trol. She sang her program with intelligence and gave 
much pleasure because of the variety of songs and the 
splendid interpretation of them. 

The composers represented were Wagner, Rossini, De- 


bussy, Saint-Saéns, Vincent d’Indy, Fauré, Bungert, Schu- 
mann, Schubert, Brahms, Robyn, Petri and Von Koss. 
Mme. Kutscherra had the assistance of Richard Epstein, 
whose accompaniments were played with charm and au- 
thority. 





Hazel Eden in Demand. 


Hazel Eden (Mudge) appeared on April 15 at Mon- 
mouth, IIL, in recital; the following day she appeared in 
Aurora, Ill, in recital and Saturday, April 17, she was one 
of the soloists engaged by the Irish Fellowship Club of 
Chicago. On Sunday evening, April 25, she was ‘heard at 
the weekly concerts given in Evanston, Ill, under the man- 
agement of Rachel Busey Kinsolving. On May 2 she will 
sing for the Englewood Sunday Evening Club of Chicago 
and will appear there also before the Columbia Damen on 
May 6. 

May 10 Miss Eden appears in recital at Detroit, Mich., 
and on May 15 she will sing the role of Santuzza in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” Miss Eden will be busy all through 
the summer months concertizing and studying the different 
roles in which she will be heard next season with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. 








Chalmers to Sing at Schenectady. 





Thomas Chalmers, baritone of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, has been engaged by the Schenectady (N. Y.) Choral 
Society for the performances of “Faust” on October 6 and 
7, 1915. 





“La Poupée,” the amusing operetta by Maurice Ordon- 
neau and Edmond Audran, was revived at the Théatre de 
la Gaité-Lyrique. Paris, this month. 





AFTER THREE YEARS OF EUROPEAN TRIUMPHS 
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PERCY HEMUS CHEERED 
AT BROOKLYN ACADEMY. 


Brooklyn Papers Say He “Swept the Audience into a Storm 
of Applause”—His Third Appearance with Chaminade. 
Percy Hemus began his season at Aeolian Hall, New 

York, at his annual recital of songs by American com- 

posers, by receiving a laurel wreath from some of the 

most prominent American women composers, and he has 
been adding “laurels” at every appearance since. 

Brooklyn gave him a rousing welcome at the Academy 
of Music when an audience of about fourteen hundred 
representative and distinguished guests of the Chaminade 
Club (which included nearly one hundred presidents of 
clubs in and about New York) applauded and shouted its 
approval of “America’s baritone” at his third appearance 
with this club. It was a demonstration of genuine en- 
thusiasm seldom witnessed at a concert. 

The following is reproduced from the Brooklyn papers: 

“The chorus singing had need to be good last night, for 
the solo numbers were of a quality which would have 
made commonplace work unpleasantly obvious. The visit- 
ing artist was Percy Hemus, baritone, who is a master 
of at least three distinct styles of song. He made his 
greatest effect and swept the audience into a storm of ap- 
plause, by his thrilling singing of ‘Invictus,’ Bruno Huhn’s 
wholly adequate setting of Henley’s poem, commonly 
quoted as ‘I Am the Captain of My Soul.’ Of the same 
general style, although of less exaltation of mood, was 
Henry Gilbert’s ‘Pirate Song,’ beloved of all baritones with 
big voices. But Mr. Hemus also gave distinction and ele- 
gance to Schumann’s dainty ‘When Through the Piazetta,’ 
to Horatio Parker’s ‘Love Is a Sickness,’ and to the pretty 
“Raining Daffodils, which he used as an encore. There 
were also two songs of sentiment, Dvorak’s ‘Songs My 
Mother Taught Me’ and the ‘Hour of Dreams,’ by Ward- 
Stephens.”—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“Percy Hemus, the baritone, won the favor of the audi- 
ence from the first note of his opening song to the last 
note of the encore to his second group of offerings. His 
numbers deserving special mention in the first set were, 
“When Through the Piazetta,’ by Schumann, and ‘Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,’ by Dvorak, the latter number win- 
ning special favor. In his second offering he opened with 
‘Invictus,’ by Bruno Huhn, and passed through the diffi- 
cult passages in a full clear voice with the ease of the 
accomplished artist. His articulation was _ perfect.”— 
Brooklyn Times. 








Mrs. Bacheller’s Artist Pupils. 


On Friday afternoon April 23, Mrs. W. E. Bacheller 
gave a recital at Chickering Hall, New York, before a 
good sized and appreciative audience. On this occasion 
five of her artist-pupils participated: Sara Fuller, soprano; 
Dorothea Edwards, contralto; Flora de Marco, contralto; 
Harry Rosedale, tenor, and Max Roselle, baritone. Miss 
Fuller, who possesses a beautiful coloratura soprano voice, 
sang “Du Bist Wie Eine Blume,” “Liszt; “Barcarolle,” 
Thomas; “Bocca Bella,” Lotti; “Mammy’s Song,” H. 
Ware, and “Theme and Variations” by Proch in a manner 
to elicit long and well merited applause. 

Miss Edwards charmed the audience with her artistic 
rendition of “Ah Mon Fils,” Meyerbeer; “Es Schrie Ein 
Vogel,” Sinding; “Traume,” Wagner; “Mattinata,” Leon- 
cavello, and “Owl,” Lehmann. 

Miss De Marco disclosed a voice of rare quality in the 
following selections: “Come va,” Tosti; “Birth of Morn.” 
Leoni; “Lullaby,” Hanscom, and “Shadows,” C. Bond 
Mrs, Roselle who possesses a resonant and pure baritone 
voice sang, “Donna Vorei Morir,” Tosti; “Piacer d’Amour,” 
Martinelli, and “Why,” Tschaikowsky. 

Mrs. Bacheller added fresh laurels to her well established 
reputation. The assisting artists were Lotta Davidson, 
violinist, and Ida How, accompanist. 








Harold Henry to Teach Until August 1. 


The announcement that Harold Henry, the American 
pianist, is to teach in Chicago until August 1, should be 
of great interest to the many pianists throughout the coun- 
try who have to add to their repertoire, increase their tech- 
nic, or refresh their teaching methods during the summer 
months. Applications for time may be made to Mr. Henry 
at his studio 426 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 





Austin-Warfel Recitals Arranged. 


Florence Austin, the violinist (absent next week in Maine 
on a tour, especially engaged by William H. Chapman), 
and Mary Warfel, the harpist, have arranged joint recital 
programs for next season, which should prove both novel 
and interesting. They expect to make a tour together in 





Pennsylvania, North Carolina, etc., beginning in Lancaster, 
Pa., October 16, where they will appear for the Iris Club. 
Programs for these joint recitals will soon be issued. 





Herbert Fryer Plays for Barnard Club. 


On April 15, Herbert Fryer, the English pianist, gave 
“An Evening at the Piano” before the Barnard Club, New 
York, of which Walter L. Bogert is chairman of the music 
committee, playing four groups of compositions by Beetho- 
ven, Franck, Chopin and himself. Beethoven’s “Moon- 
light” sonata opened this enjoyable program, and was 
played with all the beauty of interpretation of which this 
sterling artist is capable. Prelude, chorale and fugue were 
the compositions on the program by César Franck, while 
from Chopin’s works there were a mazurka, berceuse and 
polonaise. In all these compositions Mr. Fryer displayed 
his thorough musicianship. 

His own contribution to the program were three pre- 
ludes, op. 16, waltz in D, op. 12, and sarabande and gigue 





from “Suite in Old Style.” As a composer Mr. Fryer 
displays decided talent as well as originality and his works 
were much enjoyed. 





Albert von Doenhoff’s Next Recital. 


Albert von Doenhoff, the pianist, will give a recital at 
Hunter College, Sixty-eighth street and Park avenue, New 
York, on Sunday afternoon, May 2, presenting the fol- 
lowing program: 

Carnaval .. Schumann 
A an ees 
ce ig abedescusuaecc ......Mendelssohn 
BO MAM I. AB iGg cgieds Spock voc ccectewces costs ccsccsQOGe 
ee SPO MND a edu concuanidun cede cccch cocnscictna’s CGD 
INGE GUNNS Bas nen ccudes verse dvsceecicns 
I NOT. 0... cw'cvababdceceu wa eueec densi 

IE Si rais Nawone donee ; 
NL SME WY dp dbin dacied watnae Sede badenncddecticecnesa MOGI 
Gnomen Reigen . .Liszt 
Es now ccink'a Ausin's ap naneddavgacatabewsee « otennas Liszt 
ea oi He whic dvd para eh nbbes ceuencbtecé Rubinstein 
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MUSICAL CLUBS! SCHOOLS and COLLEGES! 
MANAGERS of ENTERTAINMENT COURSES! 





Tired of meeting deficits? 


leaves you possibility of profit? 


“THE AMERICAN INDIAN MUSIC-TALK” 
is exactly what you are looking for. 


with authority but without ostentation by 


Want to present something worth while to your community next season? 
Unwilling to assume the risk of engaging one of the big-fee artists? 


Like to book an entertainment of undoubted artistic worth and educational value, so uniquely different that 
its mere announcement will make the indifferent ones sit up and take notice, and obtainable at a price that 


t . Don’t let that word “TALK” frighten you! 
academic lecture; rather a chatty, informal but informing talk about music in the early life of the Ameri- 
can aborigines, full of romance, frequently interrupted by instrumental and vocal illustrations, delivered 


This is no dry, stilted, 








: CHARLES WAKE- 
FIELD CADMAN 
world - famous 





American composer, 
who plays on the 
piano several very 
beautiful composi- 
tions, founded on 
Indian themes, and 
on a genuine Omaha 
flageolet some un- 
adorned Indian mel- 


odies. He is assist- 
ed by 
PRINCESS TSIA- 


NINA REDFEATHER 
who, besides being 
“honest Injun,” is a 
young woman of 
fascinating personal- 
ity, gifted with a 
mezzo-soprano voice 
of haunting beauty, 
which she employs 
with intelligence and 
artistic impulse in 
singing the melodies 
of her people. Prin- 
cess Tsianina wears 
—always and every- 
where — the _ tradi- 
tional leathern dress, 
beaded moccasins and 
feather head-dress. 





We have columns of highly enthusiastic comment from newspapers in cities where Mr. Cadman and Princess 


Tsianina have given the “American Indian Music-Talk.” 


Sent you gladly 


when you express interest. Mean- 


while read the following statements from Managers who recently engaged them—the men and women who 
signed the contracts and paid the money. Their experience is what should interest you. 


L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal., who 
arranged half a dozen dates in his State— 


Mr. Cadman and Princess Tsianina not 
only gave a most attractive program for 
our hilharmonic Series, but for the 
schools, colleges and clubs where they ap- 


peared. . . . Indian Music-Talk was one 
of the most convincing things I have 
heard. They should be heard in 


every musical center, large or small, in 
this country. 
James E. DeVoe, Detroit, Mich.— 

No artists have given greater satisfac- 
tion in Detroit this season than Cadman 
and Princess Tsianina. It was one of the 
most pleasing engagements I have ever 
had anything to do with. I shall be busy 
urging others to engage them. 

Thursday Musical Club, Minneapolis, 
inn.— 

Everybody was delighted; so different 
from the ordinary recitals. We are still 
ere about it in the board meetings. 
I fully recommend it in every sense.— 
Jennie T. Sedgwick. 

Mrs. Henry Huilst, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
1st Vice-pres. Mich. State Teachers’ 
ss’, for whom Mr. Cadman and 

Princess Tsianina appeared in five con- 

certs with the Russian Symphony Or- 

chestra, of New York City— 

The entertainment given by Mr. Cad- 
man and Princess Tsianina was a great 


success, both in its artistic and educa- 
tional qualities. The originality and deli- 
cacy of Mr, Cadman’s work and the beau- 
tiful human qualities of the Princess— 
her dignity and appeal—both won the en- 
thusiastic personal liking of their audi- 
ences. 


Charles N. Halsted, Lansing, Mich., Mgr. 

Lansing State Journal— 

I wish to assure you of the apprecia- 
tion of the music lovers of Lansing for 
the Cadman-Redfeather recital. Cadman’s 
great ability is known to all. Princess 
Tsianina stands above criticism in singing 
the songs of her people. 


William Conrad Miils, Phoenix, Ariz., 
under whose management the Music- 
Talk was given during two consecutive 
seasons— 

Cadman and Redfeather have been here 
again and endeared themselves to the peo- 
ple of Phoenix. Several patrons of the 
concert expressed a willingness to pay 
$5.00 a seat to hear the concert repeated. 
cae Princess Tsianina’s singing and 
personality were irresistible. 


Frederick Vance Evans, Appleton, Wis., 

Dean Lawrence Cons. of Music— 

If I were to indulge in many superla- 
tives poneting, the recital of Mr. Cadman 
and Princess Tsianina, I would fall short 
of the high esteem in which these artists 


arc held in this community. . . . The 
program so abounded with musical genius 
and authoritative instruction that a de 
tailed comment would be necessary to 


give a correct estimate of its effect. 


John Clark Kendel, Greeley, Colo., Di 
rector of Music, State Teachers’ Col 
lege— 

Just a line to let you know that the 
Indian Music-Talk went “great’’! Have 
heard nothing but words of praise for it. 
Shall try to have them again during the 
Summer School. 


Mrs. Sarah H. Klene, Ft. Collins, Colo., 
Pres. P. E. O. Chapter— 





I am writing to tell you of the great 
delight the Indian Music-Talk gave our 
P. E. O. and an immense audience last 
night. We can never hope to again pre 
sent anything which could give such uni 
versal satisfaction. 

Mrs. Braton Chase, Muskegon, Mich.— 

The Muskegon Woman’s Club and all 
who heard the concert were entl astic 
over every number My most fervent ex- 
pression could not do justice to the pleas- 
ant memory left by Mr. Cadman and the 


dear Princess Tsianina. 


Myrtle Radcliffe, Topeka, Kans.— 
Aroused more enthusiasm here 
even John McCormack. 


than 





MR. CADMAN AND PRINCESS TSIANINA ARE AVAILABLE IN EASTERN AND MIDDLE WEST TERRI- 


TORY DURING OCTOBER, NOVEMBER AND EARLY DECEMBER, 1915. 


MARCH, APRIL AND MAY, 


1916, IN FAR WEST AND ON PACIFIC SLOPE. Write NOW to J. C. WILCOX, (Sole Manager) Wolfe Hall, 
—Your inquiry will bring illustrated circulars, and much interesting matter. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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NEW YORK BREVITIES. 


Ziegler Lecture Recital in Newark—Kriens’ Pro- 
gram of Songs—Kirpal Pupils Sing Well—New 
Noble Anthem— Laeta Hartley at Tonkunst- 
ler Concert—Grace and Frances Hoyt’s 
Musical Matinee—Max Jacobs Plays— 
Rudolf Christians in “Egmont” — 
Harold S. Fowler’s Church Engage- 
ment—Dambmann, Musical Man- 
ager, May 3— Manuscript Society 
Concert April 30—Notes. 





I bout the Voice,” a lecture recital by 
er at the Paramount Theatre, Newark, N. J., 
ive this well informed teacher opportunity to 
large audience that she is well acquainted with 
Her frankness, pleasant personality and many 


lustrations won her hearers, and resulted in the 
greater knowledge of her methods of instruc- 
Some of her professional pupils appeared in songs 
y old and modern composers, namely: Mrs. 
kins, soprano; Rebecca Dubbs Whitehill, con- 
r Grenleaf Bowes, tenor; Isa MacGuire, con- 

Linnie Love, soprano. 
Love, who appeared in the foregoing Newark 


the principal artist of the afternoon at a 
reception,” given at the home of Mrs. Charles 
I Press, West 7 
During intervals Miss Love sang songs in keeping with the 
he afternoon. Among her numbers were. “A 
ning,” Denza; “Morning,” Speaks; “Lolita,” Buzzi- 
Yanza,” Chadwick; “Thou Art so Dear to Me,” 
“Dich theure Halle,” Wagner; “Until,” Sander- 
Carmena Waltz,” Richardson; “Elegie,” Massenet. Isa 
1ire accompanied Miss Love at the piano excellently. 
Dancing and music kept the very large crowd engaged 
the afternoon. 
KRIENS SONG PROGRAM, 
Helen Wetmore Newman, the soprano whose recital in 
\eolian Hall last year was notably successful, sang a 
f fourteen songs in English, French and German, 
Christiaan Kriens, at Park Avenue Hall, April 
Kriens’ merits as a composer are fast becoming 
know! It was noticeable that each language was 
sented on this program by its own spring song. 
Newman has an especial liking and adaptability for 
Mr. Kriens’ songs, and in consequence the affair was a 
success. Five hundred people were present, among 
some well known musicians, publishers, and others. 
KirPAL VocaL PupPILs. 
Kemp, of East 71st street, New York, entertained 


I 
MM 


of Mme. Kirpal’s pupils at her handsome 


e, April 21 Among those present were: Mrs. 
De Forest, Ada Munyon, Elsie Junge, Marguerite 
Ida Krumwied, May Mahony, Anna Beckley, 
O’Neil, Elizabeth Jewett, Helen Plimpton, Laura 
Muriel Ellis, Jessie Gillies, Alice Grill and 


rate program of music was performed, Theo- 
' assisting as soloist and accompanist. 
wing is culled from the Brooklyn Eagle of April 


pupil of Margaretha Kirpal, teacher of 


East Thirty-fourth street, New York, 

B y street, Flushing, Long Island, recently sang with 
entertainment given by the Dutch Reformed 

shing. Her selections were “Chanson Provencal,” by 
Forest,”” by Ronald, and “Love Wil! 


lows the 
Way,” by Raff. 
Nosie’s New ANTHEM. 
lertius Noble’s Sunday evening organ recitals of the 
season will close with that of Sunday, May 2, at 
Fifty-third street and Fifth avenue. 
will be interesting and varied, having May: Mukle, 
nd Susan Hawley Davis (of Bridgeport), vocalist, 
program. The recitals will be resumed in Novem- 
wing Mr. Noble’s return from the Panama-Pacific 
, where he is to play from October 9 to 14. 
Or f his recent publications is the anthem, “Soul Tri- 
which will be sung for the first time at St. 
Church, May 9, at 4 p. m., at the annual service 
terans of the Seventh Regiment. 
LartA HARTLEY AT TONKUNSTLER CONCERT. 
‘ly Hall in East Twenty-second street was well 
ay evening, April 20, the occasion being a mu- 
fonktnstler Society of New York. The son- 
piano and violoncello by Strauss was excellently 
Laeta Hartley and William Durieux, and 
ich applause. 
rtmann’s numbers were sung in German. Her 
weet and of good range. Bernice S. Mauds- 
ble accompanist, 
ttractions of the evening was the piano 
Laeta Hartley. She is a pianist of great ability, 


gand street, New York, April 17.. 





AFTER THE SEASON’S OVER. 





playing with much force and fine feeling. The concert 
etude by MacDowell was exquisitely interpreted and was 
encored. 

Closing a very successful concert was the playing of the 
Tollefsen Trio. The Cadman trio was given with much 
skill and spirit, and was greatly enjoyed by the audience. 

The last musicale of the season will be held at Memorial 
Hall, Brooklyn, Tuesday evening, May 4, and the annual 
dinner will take place Tuesday, May 11. 


Misses Hoyt’s MusicaL MATINEE. 


The annual musical matinee in costume, which, for some 
seasons past, has been a regular feature of the post-Lenten 
season, always given at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel by 
Grace and Frances Hoyt, occurred April 17, when a varied 
and interesting program was heard. A playlet, “Songs of 
Old and New England,” “Garden Songs,” “Songs for Chil- 
dren,” “Songs of China,” all gave opportunity to these 
talented young women to display their varied talents as 
vocalists, actresses, dancers, violinists, whistlers, in mono- 
logues, etc. 

Howard Brockway, pianist and composer, assisted at 
this charming affair, which was attended by a capacity 
audience. 


Max Jacoss PLays IN PATERSON, 


Max Jacobs, the violinist, gave a Brahms program in 
Paterson, N. J., for the Friday Musical Club, on April 19. 
He played the sonata, op. 100, the first movement of the 
concerto, and three Hungarian dances, accompanied by Ir- 
win E. Hassell. Mr. Jacobs’ varied occupations include 
solo violinist, composer, teacher, the Max Jacobs String 
Quartet, in all of which he is prominent. 


RupoLF AND MARGARETA CHRISTIANS, 


Rudolf Christians, director of the Irving Place Theatre, 
where German productions are given exclusively, took his 
company and gave a gala performance at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, April 20, presenting Goethe’s tragedy, “Eg- 
mont,” with Beethoven’s music. This was the second an- 
nual event of the kind given by his company in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and it was attended by an audience 
of large size and intense appreciation of its classic import. 
Mr. Christians played the title role with nobility. Ilse 
Wehrmann, Ernst Holznagel and Heinrich Marlow all had 
prominent parts. 

Mr. Christians’ daughter, Margareta, appears in the com- 
edy, “Immer Fester D’ruf,” and her appearance in various 
juvenile roles shows that she has inherited the stage 
talent of her father, and the vocal gifts of her mother, the 
well known soprano, Bertha Christians-Klein. 


Harotp S. Fow.er’s Courcm ENGAGEMENT. 


Harold Stanley Fowler, tenor, who has been exclusively 
taught by Mathilde Hallam McLewee, has been engaged 
as solo tenor at the Madison Avenue Methodist Church. 
Mr. Fowler has a pure tenor voice of high range, and sings 
with much intelligence, expression and clean enunciation. 


DAMBMANN AND SOUTHLAND CLUB. 


Emma A. Dambmann will have charge of “Maryland 
Day” for the Southland Club, May 3, at Hotel Marseilles. 
A varied program of solos, also choral numbers by the 
Southland Singers, will be performed. 


Manuscript Society ProGRAM. 


The fourth and last private meeting and concert of the 
Manuscript Society of New York occurs at the National 


Arts Club, Gramercy Park, Friday evening, April 30, It 
will take the form of an “Evening of Songs,” by John 
Prindle Scott, Rubert H. Whitcomb (Wayne, Pa.) and 
Dr. S. N. Penfield, which will be ‘performed by the follow- 
ing singers: Orlo Bangs, Vernon Carey, tenors, and Ray- 
mond Loder, baritone. In each case, the composer will be 
at the piano. Following the music the usual social hour 
occurs. 
: Notes. 


The ninth Sunday evening concert of the Educational 
Chamber Music Society of the Educational Alliance, 
founded by Leo Levy, pianist, took place April 25, when 
a program of music by Glazounow and Arensky was per- 
formed. The aim of this society is to make the master- 
pieces of chamber music known to the music lovers of the 
lower East Side, who cannot afford Carnegie Hall prices. 
This is the second season of this society, which has been 
successful in its aim, and looks forward to resuming the 
series early next season. 

Edyth May Clover, pianist, assisted by William P. Frost, 
tenor, gave a program of music at Carnegie Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall, April 19. Miss Clover performed works by Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Rubinstein, Chopin and Liszt. She has 
a facile technic and plays with brilliancy and expression. 

Caro Roma, author and composer, arranged an “Ameri- 
can Night, with American Composers, for the American 
Relief Fund,” April 26, when she was assisted by the fol- 
lowing well known artists: Elizabeth Spencer; Harriet 
Ware, Mary Turner Salter, Gena Branscombe, Florence 
Loeb, Sadie Harrison, Mrs. van Veen, Penelope Davies, 
Lottie McLoughlin, Alfred G. Robyn, Hallet Gilberté, 
Irving Berlin, Lester Keith, Leo Edwards, Fred Fischer 
and Arthur Fields. 

Lazar S. Samoiloff’s pupils united in a concert and re- 
ception, April 25, at Hotel Sherry. The Russian Capella, 
four male voices, assisted, singing selections from Russian 
operas. Others on the program were Dorothy Spinner, 
Miriam R. Illoway, Bertram B. Machat, Fl. J. Hebron, 
Norma Vizetelley, Eleanor Jacobs, Daisy von Hiinerbein, 
Sylvia Lipps, Jean Barondess, Thomas L. Allen, and 
Vivian Holt, with H. Okun and Mr. Weiner at the piano. 

Hon. William A. Clark invited members and friends of 
the National Association of Organists to attend an organ 
recital at his Fifth avenue residence, April 22, when Arthur 
Scott Brook, the president of the association, who is the 
personal organist at the Clark mansion, gave a recital an 
hour in length. Following the recital the guests found 
much pleasure in viewing the extensive art galleries, con- 
taining many etchings, water colors and oil paintings by 
famous artists of all countries. 

“Mary,” a vocal work in four scenes by Paul Bliss, was 
performed at St. Matthew’s Church, West Eighty-fourth 
street, April 18, by Jessie Masters, contralto; Albert W. 
Harned, organist of Washington, assisted by the choir of 
the church, and the rector, the Rev. Arthur H. Judge, in 
readings. 

At the April 20 banquet of the New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association, held at Hotel McAlpin, Franz X. Arens 
and David Bispham gave talks on musical conditions which 
greatly interested those in attendance. 

Henrietta Cammeyer brought forward a number of her 
pupils at her musicale given on April 17 at 256 West Fifty- 
seventh street. 

Jutta Bell-Ranske announces the marriage of her daugh- 
ter, Tullek May Catharine, to Maurice Clark Lodge, on 
Saturday, April 17. The bride is well known as a singer, 
a linguist, a most graceful dancer, and possessing an alto- 
gether unusual mentality. 

J. Agnes O’Connor, of Buffalo, was a recent caller at the 
Musicat Courter office. She was soloist at the last Or- 
chestral Society concert in Buffalo, John Lund, conductor. 

William Churchill Hammond has invited New York 
friends to his complimentary organ recital at Second Con- 
gregational Church, Holyoke, Mass., April 20. Quoting 
from the invitation: 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 
for thirty years as organist and choirmaster, has enlarged the in- 
fluence of the church and through his recitals extended the ministry 
of his music to people of all creeds and of all walks in life, becom- 
ing thereby deservedly known as a rare master of a great art, a 
leader in his profession, an inspiring teacher and a friend of the 


people. 
You are invited to be present. 





John Barnes Wells to Give Song 
Recital in New York Next Season 


One of the few prominent artists who has never given 
a New York recital is John Barnes Wells, the popular 
tenor. Through his Victor records and numerous appear- 
ances throughout the country, Mr. Wells has gained an en- 
viable reputation. So many requests have come to his man- 
agers, Foster and David, for Mr. Wells to appear in recital 
in New York City that they have arranged to present him 
at Aeolian Hall early next season. He will sing a program 
made up almost entirely of selections never before heard 
in recital. 
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as — Society, Orpheus Club, Festival rus 
FESTIVAL CONCERTS Tek Stas eds Diteanioas Coutteily >the Goat? Cen 
a Fine Performance—School Children's Chorus Heard at Matinee 
GIVEN AT esieuncn —Festival Association’s First Effort Crowned with joan 


Detroit, Mich., April 18, 1915. 

The Music Festival Association of Detroit gave a practical demonstration of its aim and purpose when it pre- 
sented a series of three-concerts Friday evening and Saturday afternoon and evening, April 16 and 17 at the Detroit 
Armory. Its opening concert was a brilliant one with Fritz Kreisler as the bright and particular star. There was 
no doubt as to the warmth of his welcome, for he was given an ovation upon his appearance. The violinist’s contri- 
butions were the Bralims concerto in D major, op. 77, and the rondo capriccioso in A major by Saint-Saéns. The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, who were engaged for the entire festival, not only 
measured up to their usual standard of excellence in the numbers played under their own conductor, but gave ade- 
quate and sympathetic support in their accompaniments for local organizations. 

The Harmonie Society presented a work for chorus, solo and orchestra, by its conductor, Herman Brueckner. 
The fanciful tale of “Am Meeres Gestade” was written by the president of the society, Max Schuett, and gave oppor- 
tunities for excellent musical interpretation. The themes used were melodious, the orchestration was well worked 
out and the dramatic climaxes admirably sustained, It must have been most gratifying to Mr. Brueckner to have 
such artists to present his composition. The long solo was sung by Helen Stanley, soprano, in a way that aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm. Not only was she in splendid voice, but she sang with musicianly insight and true dramatic 
ability. The Harmonie Society did its part in a most satisfactory manner. 

The Orpheus Club, a male chorus of twenty-five voices, under its director, Charles Frederic Morse, sang three a 
capella numbers, “From the Sea,” MacDowell, and “After Many a Dusty Mile” and “Feasting I Watch,” by Elgar. 
The club sang with its usual fine shading and snappiness of attack and finish. The work was a revelation to many 
who have not heard this club before and Mr, Morse was obliged to acknowledge repeated recalls. The Mendelssohn 
Club, Dr. Cuvier R. Marshall, director, a large choral body, sang “Worthy Is the Lamb,” from “The Messiah,” Han- 
del, and “The Day Is Departing,” Mendelssohn, Both choruses were well sung. 


A Delightful Matinee Concert. : : 
The Saturday afternoon concert was principally an or- JOSEPH N. KROLIK, 
chestral program with Helen Stanley as soloist. The or- Trequerer, Meats: Pepbett Aasesintien of 
chestral numbers were the overture to “Freischiitz,” Web- 
er; “The Damnation of Faust,” Berlioz; overture to “Mi- 


gnon,” Thomas, and the second Hungarian rhapsody by 
Liszt. Miss Stanley was given a most gratifying reception. 
Her attractive personality combined with her splendid vocal 
equipment make her a highly satisfactory artist. She sang 
“Air de Lia (“L’Enfant Prodigue”), Debussy, in a manner 
that has never been equalled here. An interesting feature 
of the afternoon concert was the singing of a cantata for 
children’s voices and orchestra, “The Walrus and the 
Carpenter,” by Fletcher, a melodious musical setting of 
Lewis Carrol’s delightful nonsensical poem. It was sung 
by a large chorus of school children under the direction 
of Thomas Chilvers, and was exceptionally well done. The 
children sang the entire cantata without their music and 
entered into the work with true youthful zest. 
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Haydn’s “Creation” Finely Sung. 


Saturday evening Haydn’s “The Creation” was sung by 
the Festival Chorus, William Howland, director, with 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Paul Althouse, tenor, and 
Frederic Martin, basso. The soloists were in good form 
vocally and sang with the excellent phrasing and distinct 
enunciation so necessary to good oratorio work. The 
chorus was well balanced, the tone quality good and 
showed careful training, the support given by the orchestra 
was all that could be desired and the climaxes of the 


HELEN STANLEY, SOPRANO; MRS. A. B. ensemble were thrilling. 
DAVIS, A CHICAGO VISITOR; DR. ERNST The first effort of the Festival Association has been such 
KUNWALD, MRS, JAMES E, DE VOE. a success that it is to be hoped that the institution may ae 
= : ‘ ven be permanent. The officers of the association are: Presi- HELEN STANLEY AT DETROIT FESTIVAL 
dent, Dr. A. G. Studer; first vice-president, George Har- : ei 
greaves, Jr.; second vice-president, Clare E. Dyar; secre- Fail ye 
tary, Dr. Carl S. Oakman; treasurer, Joseph N. Krolik; r 
William Howland, musical director; Frederick H. Holt, 
auditor; Frank A. Bradley, librarian; James E. DeVoe, 
business manager. The special program committee for the 
1915 Festival comprised Charles Frederic Morse, chair- 
man; Mrs. S. Oloin Johnson, Herman Brueckner, Philip 
H. Gray, Dr. C. S. Marshall and William Howland. 
JENNIE M. Sropparp. 


es 
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FLORENCE HINKLE AND DR. A. G, STUDER ‘ , : , ; “ ——— ee 
Hang Left to right: Paul Althouse, tenor; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Frederic Martin, basso; . oe ™ ’ 
PRESIDENT OF MUSIC FESTIVAL ASSO- — E, De Voe, manager, festival; William Howland, director, Festival Choral DR. ERNST KUNWALD AND MRS. J 
CIATION OF DETROIT. Society; Dr. A. G, Studer, president, Music Festival Association of Detroit. DE VOE. 


IMPORTANT PERSONS “SNAPPED” AT DETROIT MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
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Harriet Story Macfarlane Endorsed 
by Charles Wakefield Cadman. 





After hearing Harriet Story Macfarlane, contralto, sing 
songs, Charles Wakefield Cadman declared he had 
r heard more satisfying interpretations, and in a let- 
which he wrote her shortly after, he expressed the 
I they might do an entire program together very 
At his own suggestion he wrote the following en- 
which is one of which any artist might well be 
r Harriet Story Macfarlane a most pleasing and satisfy- 
y sense of the term. Gifted with voice, training 
she is enabled to carry out to the utmost 
ntains No singer in America sings my songs 
ling than Mrs. Macfarlane. It is’ a most 
ave heard her interpretation of these songs. 
singers to follow. 
CizarLes WAKEFIELD CapMAN. 

t consisting of Mrs. Macfarlane, Miss Lynn, 
; Charles Hargreaves, tenor, and A. C. Jackson, 
recently enjoyed an unusual success when they 
Cadman’s “The Spring of the Year” before an audi- 
f eighteen hundred music lovers in Detroit. Mrs. 
Macfarlane’s singing of “The Moon Behind the Cotton- 
ls” won for her an ovation at the hands of the en- 

usiastic audience. 
e concert Mrs. Macfarlane gave a supper party 
in honor of Mr. Cadman, at which covers were laid for 
hteen. A member of that supper party writes in detail 
ning this delightful event: “From one end of the 
ble to the other stretched a miniature Rocky Moun- 
tain path, a foot wide, Teepees and campfires could be 
ere and there with Indians grouped around them— 
1 mountain stream to lakes of sky blue water—Indian 


portage canoes. Great boulders hid treacherous foes and 
a gallant fight was carried on across a rustic bridge by 
mounted Indian warriors against a rival tribe. Spring 
flowers told of ‘The Spring of the Year’ and in the cor- 
ner of the beautiful scene the moon dropped low that 
once was high. The artist had carried the thought out to 
perfection. Mr. Cadman was quite overcome, saying he 
had had many compliments paid him, but none so beauti- 
fully expressed, and it would always live in his memory. 
The place cards were pictures of himself, which he auto- 
graphed. After supper he played for us his wonderful 
unpublished piano sonata, which is one of the biggest 
things ever done by an American—a high watermark.” 

Mrs. Macfarlane recently sang for the Rotary Club of 
Detroit, the members of which were delighted with her 
work. Among her other recent engagements have been 
appearances before a meeting of the D. A. R. and another 
performance of “The Spring of the Year,” the other solo- 
ists being Mrs. Roy Littlefield, soprano; Marshall Pease, 
tenor, and A. C. Jackson, baritone. 





Soder-Hueck Pupils in Constant Demand. 





In consequence of their extended activities, the artist- 
pupils of Ada Soder-Hueck, the distinguished voice train- 
er, are constantly appearing before the public. On Mon- 
day, April 26, two of her artist-pupils appeared in a joint 
recital at Chickering Hall, New York. These were Eda 
B. Tepel, lyric soprano, whose concert and operatic work 
have placed her before the public in a most favorable 
light, and Walter S. Wagstaff, baritone. Recently 
Miss Tepel scored a notable success at the production of 
the “Fledermaus,” which was given at the German Club, 
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when her exceptionally good German diction and charming 
stage presence quickly won her audience. At the recital 
on Monday, Miss Tepel sang “Vissi d’Arte” (Puccini), and 
works by Grieg, Hildach, Strauss, Wagner, Salter, Gil- 
berte and La Forge. Mr. Wagstaff, who has appeared 
at numerous concerts and recitals in New York and vicin- 
ity during the winter, sang an aria by Secchi and composi- 
tions by d’Hardelot, Sang Souci, Bartlett, Homer and 
Speaks, uniting with Miss Tepel in the duet, “Calm as the 
Night” (Goetze), which closed the program. 

That Mme. Soder-Hueck is a thorough musician and 
well able to impart that knowledge was clearly evidenced 
at this recital, and indeed she is an excellent pianist in 
addition to being a vocal artist. One of her pupils, Walter 
Heckman, tenor, found it necessary to cancel his engage- 
ment to sing before the Chaminade Club, Brooklyn, April 
22, because of his many out of town appearances. An- 
other of her successful pupils is Marie Ellerbrook, who 
is at present on tour. 





School of Music and Arts Events. 


Thursday evening, April 22, the second Thursday mu- 
sicale was given in the new buildings of the New York 
School of Music and Arts, Ninety-fifth street and Central 
Park West. Among those participating was Rocco Car- 
cione, Italian dramatic tenor, of the Milano Opera Com- 
pany, who sang the “Arioso” from “Pagliacci,” “Questa 
o Quella” from “Rigoletto,” and several encores. His 
beautiful tenor voice was heard to decided advantage, as 
the splendid acoustics in the new building bring out the 
very best in all voices. Mr. Carcione sang all his numbers 
in Italian. 

Frances Joffe sang “Still wie die Nacht” finely in Ger- 
man. The other singers all sang in English. Among them 
were P. J. Murtagh, Irish tenor; Frederick Maroc and 
Otto Hoffman, tenors; Florence Brusche, Marguerite 
Zacharias, Estelle Barry, Elsa Supper, sopranos. 

Elsie Schoenfeld, Amy Willis and Agnes Donohue 
played piano solos. The accompanists of the evening were 
Eleanor Lois Fields, Mildred Hendrick, Fanny Teplansky 
and Ida Robinson. 

The opening reception in. the new buildings, which was 
to have been held April 25, has been postponed to May 2, 
4 to 6 and 8 to Io p. m. 





Concert at the Rembrandt New York. 


Oscar Seagle, baritone, and Jean Verd, pianist, appeared 
at a concert given at the Rembrandt, New York, on April 
21. Mr. Seagle, who is busy with his concert work and 
teaching, and who will accept a limited number of pupils 
during the summer at The Hague, Lake George, sang “Eri 
tu,” from Verdi’s “Un Ballo in Maschera,” a charming 
song by Buononcini, two delightful French chansons from 
the seventeenth century period, songs by Widor, Paladihle, 
Faure, Cui and a group in English, including “When I 
Bring You Colored Toys” (Carpenter), “The Bird of the 
Wilderness” (Horsman) and “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
the quaint negro melody. As usual, Mr. Seagle’s splendid 
baritone voice and exceptionally fine diction won for him 
the enthusiastic applause of his audience. 

Mr. Verd played works by Debussy and Liszt and played 
the accompaniments for Mr. Seagle and Povla Frisch, the 
French-Danish singer, who sang compositions by Gret- 
chaninoff, Schubert, Saint-Saéns, Durante, Handel, Ciampi, 
Schumann and Strauss. This gifted pianist is in frequent 
demand not only for his sympathetic accompaniments but 
also for his scholarly interpretations of solo numbers. 








Zoellner Quartet Engagements. 


Engagements continue to keep the artist members of the 
Zoellner Quartet busy. On April 24 they appeared in re- 
cital at the State Normal School, Bloomington, IIl., enjoy- 
ing their usual success. They gave a recital at Tiffin, 
Ohio, on April 26, and tonight (April 28) music lovers of 
Alliance, Ohio, will be given an opportunity to listen to 
this artistic quartet. Among their coming engagements 
are appearances at Fairmont, W. Va., on May 3; at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., on May 6, and at Buffalo, N. Y., on May 7. 
Indeed, their season promises to continue for some time. 





Three Anderson Artists in Trenton. 


Elizabeth Spencer, soprano; Charles Harrison, tenor, 
and Andrea Sarto, baritone, have been engaged as soloists 
for the performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” 
which will be given by the Trenton, N. J., Choral Society 
under the direction of Otto Polemann on May 17. These 
artists are under the management of Walter Anderson, 
New York, 
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John Powell a Brilliant Pianist. 


“Now, please, be sure to tell your readers that I will be 
thirty-three my next birthday, so you see, I am not so 
young as I look on the concert platform,” naively remarked 
John Powell, the brilliant pianist who recently gave a con- 
cert at Aeolian Hall, New York, creating a deep imzression 








JOHN POWELL. 


by his scholarly interpretations. “Why, do you know, in 
speaking of my concert at Aeolian Hall, not one of the 
critics on the New York papers failed to mention my 
youthful looks, and I am still young enough not to want 
to be taken for ‘the callow youth. They promised all 
kinds of brilliant things for my future, which was very 
nice of them indeed, but 1 would much rather have a single 
sentence which tells of what I have actually accomplished, 
than a whole column of brilliant predictions.” 

Mr. Powell, who will make an extensive tour of this 
country next season under the management of Loudon 
Charlton, has gained a high reputation both as pianist 
and composer in Europe. He made his debut in Berlin on 
December 27, 1907, after five years of study under Les- 
chetizky, and since that time he has been steadily advanc- 
ing along the highroad of progress. Aside from these 
years with the great master, Mr. Powell gained his musical 
education in his native city, Richmond, Va. 

And, by the way, Mr. Powell is very proud of his family, 
with reason it must be admitted, since they settled in this 
country in 1607. 

“And after my tour, I intend to devote a year to resting, 
during which time I intend to write a book which will con- 
tain an exhaustive study concerning the evolution of 
music.” 

Some people certainly have a strange idea of what the 
word “rest” means, and this indefatigable worker is 
evidently one of those who, in order to rest, only chooses 
another occupation. 





Jessie G. Fenner’s Second Recital. 


A large and enthusiastic audience attended the second 
students’ recital of Jessie G. Fenner on Saturday after- 
noon April 24 at Country Life Permanent Exposition, New 
York. On this occasion Miss Fenner brought out seven 
advanced pupils. The well arranged program interested 
the audience as did the work of Miss Fenner, which was 
evident in every number. Miss Fenner has every reason 
to be proud of her achievement in bringing out seven 
pupils at one concert, who, one and all, disclose excellent 
training 

Maurice Lafarge as usual accompanied with musicianly 
precision. 


A Concert for Worthy Cause. 


Geraldine Farrar, Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and 
Francis Rogers will give a recital at the Hotel Ritz-Carlton, 
New York on Tuesday afternoon, May 11, at 3:30 o'clock. 
The receipts of this affair will be used to help the unem- 
ployed girls of New York City. 








National Opera Club Performance. 


Katherine Evans, Baroness von Klenner, founder and 
president of the National Opera Club of America, an- 
nounces the following important musical event: 


National Opera Club of America, Waldorf-Astoria, Kath- 
arine Evans von Klenner, founder and president, will produce 








under the musical direction of Signor Romualdo Sapio and Mr. 
Carl Fiqué, members of the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
and the artistic direction of Sig. Jacques Coini, acts from the operas 
“Flying Dutchman,” “L’Africaine,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Barber 
of Seville” and “Il Trovatore,"’ Monday evening, May 10, 1915, at 
eight o’clock, in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. Among 
the artists who appear will be Clementine de Vere Sapio, Bere- 
nice de Pasquali, Minnie Travey, Katherine Noack Fiqué, Dora de 
Phillippi, Florence Mulford Hunt, George Mitchill, Heinrich Meyn, 
Henry Weldon, William H. Hinshaw, Salvatore Giardano, and 
other Metropolitan singers. 





New York Recital of 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson. 


On Monday, April 19, Ross David presented his artist- 
pupil, Margaret Woodrow Wilson, soprano, in recital at 
the Bandbox Theatre, New York. A large and very 
fashionable audience was in attendance, making the stage 
a bower of beauty with the great quantities of floral 
tributes heaped thereon. Miss Wilson sang a group in 
German by Hermann, Grieg and Brahms, Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” with harp and violin accompaniment by Melville 
Clark and Carmine Fabrizio, Leroux’s “Le Nil” with violin 
and piano accompaniment, as well as Fauré’s “Les Ber- 
ceaux,” “Leezie Lindsay” (Old Scotch). “My Lovely Celia” 
(Old English) and Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at the 
Spring.” Of each of these she gave a scholarly interpreta- 
tion which delighted and charmed her hearers. In like 
manner, her excellent diction marked her as the unusual 
artist whom it is ever a pleasure to hear. 

Mrs, Howe-Cothran, her cousin, sang a group of songs 
by American composers, including Salter, Beach, Foote and 
La Forge, displaying a lovely voice and a stage presence 
which is exceptionally well poised. Mrs. Howe-Cothran is 
also a pupil of whom Mr, David may well be proud. 

Assisting the two sopranos were Marion David, pianist, 
Melville A, Clark, harpist, and Carmine Fabrizio, violinist. 
Miss David and Mr. Clark opened the program with two 
movements from Oberthur’s concerto “Orpheus,” and Mr. 
Clark was again heard in Thomas’ “Men of Harlech” and 
some Irish melodies, displaying a thorough knowledge of 
his instrument, its possibilities and limitations. Mr. Fab- 
rizio played Wagner’s “Preislied,” Sarasate’s “Zapiado,” 
and Dvorak’s “Indian Lament,” in which he was accom- 
panied by George Wilson. Mr. Fabrizio is a successful 
Washington musician, and his playing is worthy of note. 

Miss Wilson has been engaged to sing “Ave Maria” at 
the Syracuse festival next month, when Marion David, 
who was the able accompanist at this concert, will act in 
a similar capacity. 





Musicolony Dinner Held April 20. 


A large number of Musicolony members and _ their 
friends were present at the tenth dinner at the Restaurant 
Roma, New York, Tuesday evening, April 20. During the 
evening Lambert Murphy, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang a group of songs, Gustav L. Becker played 
several piano numbers, and Dr. Franklin Lawson, tenor 





and the owner of Musicolony, sang a group of songs, words 
and music of which were written by Florence Turner 
Maley. Among the guests of the evening were Mrs. Archi- 
bald McNeil, of Bridgeport; Mrs. J. A. Ten Eyck, of 
Bridgeport; Elmer Joyce, of Bridgeport, Mrs. Elmer 
Beardsley, of Bridgeport, who played a piano number; Dr. 
L. D. Alexander, Jr., Walter R. Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Safford A. Crummey, Mrs. Hans Kronold and Miss 
Kronold, and a great many others. During the evening 
plans and pictures of the bungalows being built at Musicol- 
ony were shown. Mrs. McNeil’s stone bungalow is near- 
ing completion, Mrs. J. A. Ten Eyck’s bungalow was start- 
ed last week, Hans Kronold’s bungalow was started 
several weeks ago, and a number of other bungalows are 
being built. There will be a Musicolony dinner at Musicol- 
ony, Westerly, R. I., Monday, May 31, 1915. 





Preparing for Bach Festival. 





Following a winter of rehearsals in the chapel of the 
Moravian Seminary and College for Women in Bethlehem, 
Pa., the Bach Choir of the Bethlehems practises in Packer 
Memorial Church, Lehigh University, where the tenth 
Bach Festival is to be held on May 28 and 29. Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, conductor, who has been ill for several weeks has 
entirely recovered and is in charge of all rehearsals. Time - 
and attention are being put principally upon the first day’s 
program, the “St. John Passion,” which the choir is to 
sing this year for the first time. The work for the second 
day is the mass in B minor, which will be rendered for 
the eighth time in the Bethlehems. 





Tom Dobson Sings Unique Program. 


A unique program of songs was presented by Tom Dob- 
son in his second recital at the Punch and Judy Theatre, 
New York, on Monday afternoon, April 19. French, Ger- 
man and English songs were ably interpreted by Mr. Dob- 
son, who plays his own accompaniments and thus lends a 
delightfully informal atmosphere to the affair. On the 
program were three of his own compositions, “St. Mary’s 
Bells,” “Dread” and “Seumas Beg,” serving to show to 
good advantage his talent as a composer. Other 
posers represented on this program were Lulli, Hughes, 
Cowen, Hahn, Carpenter, Jensen, Weingartner, Brockway, 
Fisk, Norton, Lehmann and Brainard. 


com- 





Robert Maitland’s Appearances. 


Tomorrow, April 29, Robert Maitland will give a recital 
at the Harcourt Place School, Gambier, Ohio. Songs in 
English, French and German will make up his program 
which promises to be a very interesting one. Mr. Maitland 
has been busy this spring, filling a number of important 
engagements in New York City and the immediate vicinity. 

Mr. Maitland has also been engaged to sing the bass 
role in “Quo Vadis,” .which will be given on May 21 at the 
Springfield, Mass., music festival. 











Alice Nielsen Boston Success 








NIELSEN SINGS IN TEMPLE 
CONCERT. 
Alice Nielsen, who played an important ny, and R 
part in the Boston Opera Company’s suc- 
cessful five years in this city, returned last 
night for a concert at Tremont Temple and 
was greeted by more than 2,500 people. 
The occasion was the seventh and final con- 


son, 


Rodolfo Fornari, the baritone of the Bos- 
ton Opera, and Emiliano Renaud, the 
French pianist. 

Miss Nielsen was heard in a program 
calculated to try her powers as a concert 
artist to the utmost. She was, however, 
in excellent form and her voice was never 
sweeter or purer than last night. The 
clear hla Fh - we quality of her tones has 
often been remarked and is still one of the 
most striking features of her singing. Miss 
Nielsen’s personal attractiveness, and her 
long experience upon the concert platform 
make her a very fascinating performer, and 
one who awakens an audience to unusual 


Trav veler, 


warmth. 
She sang last night a group, of French 
songs by Debussy, Hahn, uparc and 


Massenet with fine skill. Then she turned 
to rollicking Irish ballads with as deft and 
sure a touch, and delivered the passionate 
and beautiful aria “Un Bel di’ from “But- 
terfly” with splendid tone and finished art. 
The charming duet from “Pasquale” with 
Mr. Renaud went finely. 

Among those who crowded about to con- 
gratulate Miss Nielsen after the concert 
were Mr. and Mrs, Eben D. Jordan, Doro- 
thy Jordan, Mrs. John L. Gardner and 
others.—Boston American, April 9, 1915. 


ALICE NIELSEN CHARMS IN SONG 
The good old days at the Boston Opera 
House could well have come to the minds 
of many in the audience at Tremont Tem; 
ple last night at seeing and hearing Alice 


Alice Nielsen 


evening 





Nielsen, so pleasantly remembered as one Temple. 
of the mainstays of the Boston Opera Com- cluding many friends of Miss Nielsen dur- 
Rodolfo Fornari, 
lar baritone of the same company, 
again on the same stage. 
sen’s first appearance in this city this sea- 
the occasion bein 
in the annual series. 


lar one and given as would be ex- a 
cert of the Tremont Temple Concert POPU . from _ “Madame Butterfly” and joined with 
s - a : ected by two such sterling artists. Miss 
ss } 7 SSIs . ft “Mv 
Course. Miss Nielsen was assisted by Nicisen Sone ts entalliak “ae cue ae Mr. Fornari in a scene from “Madame But 


played that artistry which made her one of yoice, of archness and charm of personality, 
he most popular of singers —The Boston 
April 9, 1915. 





MISS NIELSEN’S CONCERT. 


Granp Orera Soprano Sincs at TREMONT 
TempLe witn Fornart, 
anD Renaup, Ptanist. 


\ returned to Boston 
in a concert given at Tremont day, 


There was a large audience, in- 

the ever popu- ing her association with the Boston Opera 

once House. 

It was Miss Niel- The program was not unlike that of other 

h concerts given during the season in the 

* € extra concert same place. Miss Nielsen gave two groups 
€ program was 4 of English songs, one of French, an aria 


terfly.’ Known as a singer of beautiful 
of a clearness and point of enunciation that 
made her singing of English songs and 


ballads a thing of intelligibility ane delight 


to those who heard her, Miss Nielsen af 
forded enjoyment last night to an audience 
which proved that her popularity is not 
diminishing. 

Her voice retains body and intensity 
Her singing of “Good-bye to Summer” 
shows her in a colloquial style that has its 
attractiveness. With Mr. Fornari as a 
partner she impersonated Rosina in the 
scene from “The Barber’? with arch co- 


quetry. Miss Nielsen was fortunate in ber 
choice of an accompanist. Her numbers as 
given on the program were by no means all, 
for the audience made demands which she 
graciously responded to.—The Boston Globe, 
Friday, April 9, 1915. 


MUSIC NOTES. 


Alice Nielsen, long popular here, returned 
to Boston last evening and sang in the Tre 
mont Temple Course. Her songs ranged 
from subtle songs by Debussy to the ob- 
vious sentiment of Molloy. Her voice was 
delightfully fresh, and she sang with ex- 
last cellent taste.—Boston Evening Record, Fri- 
April 9, rors. 
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Marie Louise Todd’s Piano 
Pupils Presented in Recital. 


At Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New York, on Tues- 
day evening, April 20, a piano recital was given by the 
pupils of Marie Louise Todd. 

Although a pupils’ recital, this particular affair was one 
that held the close and serious attention of musician and 
layman alike, because each student performed with a de- 
gree of authority, style and finish that are characteristic 
of the professional rather than the advanced amateur 
player. Miss Todd has every reason to feel proud of her 
class of pupils heard last week, and in turn these pupils 
should be proud of their teacher, who is able to send them 
before the public so thoroughly prepared and equipped. 
Without exception the numbers were well chosen and each 
pupil revealed refreshing individuality, rare poise, intelli- 
gence and remarkably clean and sure technic. It was a 
demonstration of good musicianship throughout the even- 
ing, consequently congratulations go to teacher and pupils. 
A large and keenly appreciative audience was in attend- 
ance, applause was liberally bestowed at the conclusion 
of each appearance, and it was all fully merited. It was 
a pupils’ recital of a highly worthwhile sort and most in- 
teresting from beginning to end. 

Dorothy Post opened the program with a well balanced 
rendition of the Bach invention in C major. Grace Cowl- 
ing came next in Ph. E. Bach’s “solfeggietto” and Mozart’s 
“Theme and Variations,” from the sonata in A, both played 
with excellent style and crisp technic. Dorothy Tallcott 
gave a musicianly account of herself in the “Indian Lodge,” 
by MacDowell. “To Spring,” by Grieg, and Tschaikow- 
sky’s romance in F minor found a capable interpreter and 
graceful performer in Helen Maxwell Roberts. Mrs. Carl 
Furstenburg was heard in “Serenade,” by Olsen, and the 
intricate “Ballet Mignon,” by Wachs, both being played 
exceedingly well. Mrs. Franklin O. Poole deserves praise 
for her artistic delivery of a group consisting of “Danse 
Cosaque,” by Moussorgski, “Kreisleriana,” No. 6, by 
Schumann, and the familiar “Marche Funébre,” by Chopin. 

The second part of the program enlisted the services of 
each of the above named pupils, with the exception of 
Mrs. Franklin O. Poole, who became suddenly indisposed 
and thus unfortunately was unable to play the final printed 
number on the program, “Erotikon,” op. 10, No. 1, by 
Sjogren. 

Mrs. Poole’s place was taken by her teacher, Miss Todd, 
who gave a superb rendition of Schumann’s “Arabesque,” 
and, needless to relate, her enthusiastic audience fairly 
rose to her. Miss Todd is an authoritative artist who 
ought to be heard more frequently on the concert platform 
instead of hiding her pianistic ability behind the walls of 
a studio in the capacity of instructor. Miss Todd is 2 
legitimate exponent of piano lore and that is why her suc- 
cess is pronounced. 

With the exception above noted, the balance of the pro- 
gram was carried out according to schedule. Dorothy Tall- 
cott played a group made up of prelude in G minor by 
Chopin, “Le Mal du Pays” and “Eglogue,” by Liszt. Grace 
Cowling performed “Alceste-Caprice,” by Gluck-Saint- 
Saéns, and’ serenade by Meyer-Helmund. Dorothy Post 
gave a group consisting of “Crescendo,” by Lassen, “Song 
Without Words,” by Mendelssohn, and “Chanson Bre- 
tonne,” by Chaminade. Helen Maxwell Roberts rendered 
Liebling’s “Florence” waltz, and, as stated above, Miss 
Todd closed the recital amidst unbounded enthusiasm. 

The participants were presented with appropriate floral 
offerings, and Miss Todd and her attractive pupils were 
showered with well deserved congratulations after the 
recital. 








Sorrentino Successes. 





Sorrentino, the Italian tenor, has a name synonymous 
with another word beginning with his initial letter, “S,” 
namely, Success. His many and varied engagements keep 
piling up, recent appearances continuing, even increasing 
his successes. He had a phenomenal success in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., as soloist with the St. Cecilia Society, and 
also on that same morning at the Euterpe Club, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, where he had to sing three en- 
cores. April 21 he pleased immensely with his singing at 
the Comedy Theatre, where he appeared in the first act of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and in songs. Flowers were 
thrown to him and ladies showed great delight in his sing- 
ing and personality. April 26 he left for a Southern tour 
of a week, singing in Raleigh, Memphis, Asheville, etc. 





Regina Hassler-Fox Appearances in Jersey. 


Regina Hassler-Fox, contralto, appeared as soloist at 
the fifth concert of the Orpheus Club and Symphony Or- 
chestra of Paterson, N. J., on April 12. Mme. Hassler- 
Fox sang an aria by Verdi, as well as the contralto solo 
passages in “The Desert,” Felicien David’s symphonic 
ode, which was given a splendid performance. Her fine 





voice delighted her hearers, who enthusiastically applauded 
her numbers. 

Mme. Hassler-Fox will be a soloist at the Newark Fes- 
tival, appearing on May 5, when the program will be de- 
voted to works by Wagner, other artists being Mme. Gad- 
ski, Ellison van Hoose and Herbert Witherspoon. 





Philadelphia Operatic Society Concert 
Ably Conducted by Wassili Leps. 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 24, 1915. 

The thirty-third production of the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society at the Academy of Music last Wednesday evening 
proved one of the most successful in the nine years of its 
existence. “Faust” was the work. And under the direc- 
tion of Wassili Leps, the society produced it (with the in- 
frequerit “Brocken” scene) with an effectiveness which at 
many points savored of the professional stage. 

As in previous productions the work of the chorus under 
Mr. Leps’ direction proved one of the features of the 
evening. Composed entirely of picked voices, and trained 
in weekly rehearsals under Mr. Leps’ capable direction, the 
young singers gave a spirited and worthy interpretation of 
the Gounod work. The principals, too, maintained high 
standards throughout the performance with particular 
honors falling to Vivienne Segal, the youngest and cer- 
tainly one of the most capable of them all. Miss Segal 
took the part of Siebel with a piquant charm seldom at- 
tained on the amateur stage. Her acting was confident 
and in good taste; her vocalism was better. Mrs. Logan 
Feland gave an interesting portraiture of Marguerite, 
Marie Loughney was Martha, George Rothermel was 
Faust, Frederick W. Ayres was Mephistopheles, F. Wil- 
lard Cornman, Jr., was Valentine, and L. Wiltbank Keene 
was Wagner. A ballet of forty-eight under the direction 
of Albert W. Newman did creditable work and back stage 
affairs were capably handled by Joseph C. Engel. 

It is gratifying to report that under the presidency of 
Mrs. Celeste D. Heckscher, elected last September, the 
society has obtained a long list of socially and financially 
prominent associate members. Such support as this guar- 
antees the continuation of its excellent work in behalf of 
opera and gives abundant assurance that under the direc- 
tion of Wassili Leps the society will enter upon new 
achievements with the opening of the fall season. 

H. P. 2 





Inez Barbour to Give a Song 
Recital in Washington, D. C. 


Inez Barbour, the gifted soprano, will give a song recital 
in Washington, D. C., on May 7. Miss Barbour has sung 
with most, if not all, the big organizations in this coun- 
try, and has twice toured with the Chicago Symphony Or- 








INEZ BARBOUR. 


chestra, Frederick Stock, conductor. The beauty of her 
voice and her scholarly interpretations are too well known 
to require comment here. 





Reception to Lambert. 


The Country Club of Harmon, N. Y., gave a musicale 
and reception last Sunday afternoon, April 25;in honor of 
Alexander Lambert, and many well known fashionables 
and a sprinkling of prominent musicians attended. 
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Klibansky’s Two Summer Courses. 


Sergei Klibansky, the well known New York singing 
teacher, announces two special summer courses in voice 
production, breath control and repertoire studies, for con- 
cert, Oratorio and opera, beginning respectively June 1 and 
June 15. For eight years teacher of singing at the Stern 
Conservatory of Berlin, then three years at the Institute 
of Musical Art, Mr. Klibansky now confines his activities 
to his private classes at 212 West Fifty-ninth street, facing 
Central Park, where he has a busy studio. His Italian- 
German musical education, under Gianetti, Lombardi, 
Schroeder-Hanfstengel, Karl Hermann and Nicholaus 
Rothmuehl, tas given him a grasp of vocal methods rare 








SERGEI KLIBANSKY. 


in the extreme, and, being a singer himself, with a success- 
ful career as concert and opera singer, he is able to teach 
in an extremely practical manner. 





Frederic Martin Appreciated. 


Frederic Martin, basso, continues to win for himself the 
plaudits of the press as the appended notices will serve 
to show: 


Mr. Martin’s sonority of voice and authority, which has com- 
mended him many times in the past, again won approval from the 
audience.—Boston Daily Globe. 





Mr. Martin, an experienced and reliable oratorio singer, sang with 
fine sonority.—Boston Daily Post. 

The bass soloist, Frederic Martin, delivered the many recitatives 
and airs given to Raphael with such artistic effect that the ingen- 
uousness of the text and the monotony of the music were pleasant- 
ly glossed over.—Boston Daily Journal. 





Mr. Martin has a bass voice of fine range and the rich, full 
tone he produces, added to his interpretative power, made his sing- 
ing a work of impressive dignity.—Detroit (Mich.) News Tribune. 








Mr, Martin is a veteran singer of oratorio, and his voice stands 
him in excellent stead in the expressive Haydn solos, which are 
allotted to the low voice in the “‘Creation.”—Detroit Free Press. 

The basso, Mr. Martin, has a powerful voice which was shown 
to advantage in “I Am a Roamer,” by Mendelssohn. The quality 
of his voice is most agreeable and his diction noticeably distinct.— 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Telegram. (Advertisement.) 





Volpe Orchestra Concert, May 2. 


The Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Arnold Volpe, will give the closing concert of its 
thirteenth season, Sunday afternoon, May 2, at Terrace Gar- 
den, New York. 

The program will consist of Tschaikowsky’s symphony 
No. 5, Wagner’s overture, “Rienzi.” The soloists are: 
Marie Gruenwaldt, pianist, in Grieg’s concerto, and Jacob 
Rittenband, concertmaster of the orchestra, who will play 
the “Faust” fantasie, by Wieniawski. 








American Institute Chamber Music. 





April 19 there was a large gathering of interested per- 
sons to hear a concert of chamber music performed by 
Henry Schradieck, violin; George Raudenbush, violin- 
viola; Gustav Hornberger, cello; Elsie Lambe and Anna- 
belle Wood, pianos, at the American Institute of Applied 
Music, New York, Kate S. Chittenden, dean. A duo for 
two violins by Spohr, a sonata for violin and piano by 


Franck, and the piano quartet in G minor by Brahms were 
performed by the foregoing artists. Miss Wood and Miss 
Lambe, artist students of the institution, are unusual pian- 
ists, playing ensemble music with much sympathy and dis- 
cretion. Of their merits as soloists the Musicat Courier 
has repeatedly made mention. 

Mr. Hornberger’s part in the difficult Brahms quartet 
was especially worthy of mention; he is one of the leading 
cello players of America, and a composer of merit as well. 





May Mukle, Herbert Fryer and 
Robert Maitland at MacDowell Club. 


May Mukle, cellist; Herbert Fryer, pianist, and Robert 
Maitland, basso-baritone, combined in a delightful program 
given before the MacDowell Club of New York City, of 
which Walter L. Bogert is the chairman of the music com- 
mittee. Miss Mukle and Mr. Fryer opened the program 
with an unusually artistic reading of Camille Chevilard’s 
sonata in B flat. Mr. Maitland then sang three sonnets of 
Michael Angelo, by Hugo Wolf, which were enthusiastical- 
ly received. Mr. Maitland also sang two songs from Han- 
del’s “Acis and Galatea,” “O’er the Moor” (a Highland 
Scotch melody), “Myself When Young” (Liza Lehmann), 
and “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind” (Sarjeant), dis- 
playing a voice of beautiful quality which he uses with all 
the skill of the thorough artist. 

Mr. Fryer was heard in solos of his own compositions 
and Balfour Gardiner’s “Noel,” his facile technic and ex- 
cellent musicianship causing his work to evoke the favor- 
able comment and enthusiastic applause of the discrimin- 
ating audience. Miss Mukle’s solo numbers were Lully’s 
“Allemande,” Locatelli’s allegro, and Frank Bridge’s “Mel- 
ody,” in each of which she displayed a broad tone and the 
excellent bowing which proclaims her the serious artist 
and careful student of interpretation. 





Grand Opera in Public Schools. 


On Thursday evening, April 22, Paul Clemons and A. P. 
Kramer, of the “Wage Earners’ Theatre League and Thea- 
tre Centre for Schools,” presented a condensed version of 
Gounod’s opera “Faust” in English, at the Wadleigh High 
School, New York, before a very large and enthusiastic 


audience. The following artists appeared: 

EE bed b Made bee aVaned Bia 0 og KDE eG he so dkdabeuva.s Henri Barron 
ive) stebnselene sd Gaoesebeee caeae Pierre Remington 
EE hie URW CAK wh CAGd bare Cb pps ENDO TCs hhecksae Ashley Ropps 
Cas. odaihbidchatudereckscns  cbkeerd Eva de Vol Avery 
DEE Bis ow 'cho ches ekbes ben ttbecdb sh vosgdeue sie at 
eo ee oe | Viena Thomo 


Musical Director: Helen Frances Chase. 

This was the first of an educational series of operatic 
performances to be given by the “Wage Earners’ Theatre 
League,” and bids fair to become popular. 

The opera was performed in costume, but without or- 
chestra, chorus or scenery, and all important solos, duets, 
trios and quartets were rendered. The company gave a 
good performance of this popular opera, receiving liberal 
and well deserved applause. 





Kramer’s Compositions. 





John Wanamaker’s concerts in the auditorium of the 
great Broadway department stores have been flourishing 
apace this season. The tenth of the concerts devoted to 
the works of American composers was given last Wednes- 
day afternoon, April 21, when nineteen compositions by 
A. Walter Kramer were heard with every manifestation 
of pleasure by the large audience. 

There were three organ pieces played by Alexander Rus- 
sell, three tenor songs sung by Martin Richardson, four 
contralto songs sung by Arabel Marfield, five violin com- 
positions played by Florence Hardeman, and four baritone 
songs sung by Royal Dadmun. 

The compositions showed earnestness of purpose and a 
serious style, melodic facility and harmonic richness. They 
are modern without exaggeration, and the songs are more 
declamatory and dramatic than quietly lyrical. The com- 
poser, who played the piano accompaniments, was enthu- 
siastically recalled to the platform on more than one occa- 
sion. 





Hoffman Organ Recital. 


Ernest A. Hoffman, organist, gave a recital at the United 
Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y., April 14, assisted by 
Edna L. Higgins, soprano, and Edmund D. Northup, bari- 
tone. He is one of the younger organists of that city, a 
pupil of Dr, Frank S. Rogers, of Albany, and played works 
by Borowski, Bach, Saint-Saéns, Beethoven and Callaerts 
in a manner which left no doubt of his ability. 








Musical Sailings. 
Emmy Destinn sailed for Genoa last week. On the same 
boat was Arturo Toscanini. 
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GRAND OPERA 


IN NEW YORK. 





s. Last Week of Season Brings Beethoven and Strauss Works to Performance— 


Next Season Starts in November. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Iris,” April 19. 


et Giorgio Polacco, substituting for the indisposed Tos- 
nini, made the Mascagni score a thing of orchestral 

beauty. Lucrezia Bori repeated her admirable singing im- 

: ation as the hapless Japanese heroine. Luca Botta 
BL, in excellent voice as Osaka and received a well de- 
aT erved applausive tribute. Antonio Scotti played the vil- 





o Didur was the blind father. 
“Traviata,”’ April 21. 
Verdi’s musical version of the story of the camelia 
gave Frieda Hempel a chance to shine again in one 
best parts and Luca Botta an opportunity to reveal 
elf as a temperamental actor and a finished exponent 
: bel canto. Pasquale Amato’s Giorgio Germont remains 
A model in histrionics and vocalism. Giorgio Polacco led. 
i : “Fidelio,’’ April 22. 
Melanie Kurt did a remarkably fine piece of work 
Leonora and won enthusiastic plaudits from the audi- 
sy ence Johannes Sembach sang the Florestan music beau- 
ully. Otto Goritz did Don Pizzaro and Carl Schlegel 
resented Don Fernando. Elisabeth Schumann as Mar- 












ae 2 " 
>) 
sae 
2 
i 
va 
rig White Studio, New York. 
: \ BOTTA AS OSAKA IN “iRIS” REVIVAL BY METRO- 
= POLITAN OPERA COMPANY, 
a 
line, Carl Braun as Rocco, Albert Reiss as Jaquino, and 
a Max Bloch and Robert Leonhardt formed the remainder 
pa é ist 
me “Madame Butterfly,’’ April 23. 
a Geraldine Farrar made her farewell bow for the season 
Eos ind also made a little speech in response to recalls, after 
leath as Cio Cio San. 
4 > ccardo Martin gave a tuneful and artistic rendering 
sea I Antonio Scotti, Rita Fornia, Minnie Egener, 
A Angelo Bada, Pietro Audisio and Messrs. Bégué, Cerri and 
ted the cast. Giorgio Polacco conducted. 
—— 
. “‘Rosenkavalier,’’ April 24 (Matinee), 
rd Strauss’ symphonic light opera, the orchestral 
f which fairly scintillates with ravishing melodies, 
= t st since Wagner, and the book of which teems with 
1 ie roll philosophy, has—despite the former adverse attitude 
a e critics and Beckmessers of our day—taken a firm 
afi I upparently lasting hold upon the operagoing public's 
s. The erstwhile skeptical coterie of critics also 
y nally awakened to the astonishing fact that “Rosen- 
7 lier” is the product of genius. An opera compounded 
a f such remarkable music and a book so entertaining can- 
| Ate t fail to take its place in the regular repertoire, this as- 
ANE & ‘ i ing based on the large and enthusiastic audi- 
ae nces that assemble at the Metropolitan Opera House 
; vhenever this Strauss work is performed. Last Saturday 


n was no exception to the rule. 
: e same strong cast that has become identified with 
a Si e local “Rosenkavalier” performances appeared on this 
final matinee of the season, and individually 


: +} 


asl ,» vile 
Es . i collectively acquitted themselves -splendidly. Frieda 
“a S 1 made a strong appeal with her exquisite soprano 
- i nd charming appearance. Margarete Ober was a 
and amorous Octavian. Otto Goritz was the 
old Baron Ochs. Hermann Weil sang and 
well the part of Faninal. Elisabeth Schumann was 


a sweet voiced and demure Sophie. Paul Althouse nego- 


tiated his limited tenor lines with taste and skill. Others 
in the large cast were Vera Curtis, Marie Mattfeld, Louise 
Cox, Rosina van Dyck, Sophie Braslau, Frieda Martin, 
Ruth Weinstein, Albert Reiss, Carl Schlegel, Pietro 
Audisio, Max Bloch, Basil Ruysdael, Julius Bayer, Ludwig 
Burgstaller, Alfred Sappio. 

Alfred Hertz made his farewell appearance in New York 
as the German conductor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 

“Boris Godunoff,”” April 24 (Evening). 

When the curtain went down on the finale of Mous- 
sorgsky’s opera the 1914-1915 season at the Metropolitan 
was closed officially. The house will reopen next No- 
vember. 

The familiar cast appeared, consisting of Adamo Didur 
in the title role, Mmes. Ober, Delaunois, Sparkes, Duchene 
and Mattfeld, and Messrs. Althouse, Rothier, De Segu- 
rola, Bada, Reschiglian, Audisio, Bloch, Rossi and Schlegel. 

Giorgio Polacco wielded the baton and gave a vivid and 
convincing reading of the eloquent and highly colored 
score. 





Julia Heinrich’s Press Comments. 


Julia Heinrich’s recent notices are proof of the success 
this young American soprano is meeting with. Some of 
them follow: 





Julia Heinrich, of Boston, daughter of Max Heinrich, of former 
oratorio fame in this city, sang the part of Marguerite with under- 
standing and a good interpretation. She has a voice of large range 
and sufficient timbre and met the difficulties of the romance finely. 
Her appearance send personality won a tribute from the chorus 
singers and audience.—Bridgeport Post, April 14, 1915. 


Julia Heinrich made a sympathetic Marguerite. Her voice was 
rich in quality and full of tender meaning in her “‘Romance,” a song 
in which she was at her best. Her solos with Faust were delightful. 
The audience was appreciative and most enthusiastic to each soloist 
and to the wonderful work of the chorus and the orchestra.—Bridge- 


port Standard, April 14, 1915. 





Nearly, if not quite, the last of the song recitals was that given 
at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon by Julia Heinrich, soprano, with 
her father, Max Heinrich, a famous Lieder singer, assisting at the 
piano. Miss Heinrich was becomingly, even brilliantly, gowned in 
pink of the latest sort and spreading mode. Vigorous grace and 
animation added much to her interpretations of many German 
classics. It was especially good to hear her varied diction and 
powerful tone in French and English, including Max Heinrich’s 
“Dreams” and “Autumn Eve.”—The New York Evening Sun, April 
13, 1915. 





Julia Heinrich, soprano, who has given one recital this season 
in New York, gave another yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, 
at which she sang an interesting program of songs in German, 
French and English, She renewed the favorable impression she 
made a month ago by the intelligence, spirit, and musical feeling 
of her performance, the excellence of her diction, her plastic phras- 
ing, and in certain songs the beauty of her legato. 

Miss Heinrich had the advantage of the skillful and sympa- 
thetic accompaniments of her father, Max Heinrich, who also com- 
posed two of the English songs of her program, “Dreams” and 
“Autumn Eve.’—The New York Times, April 13, 1915. 





Julia Heinrich, American soprano, who has been heard more 
abroad than here, gave a recital at Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon that won for her much applause from a friendly audience. 
Her program held, in two German groups, compositions by Schu- 
mann, Franz, Schubert and Strauss, a French group by Faure, De- 


bussy and Bachelet, and an English group that included “Dreams” 
and “Autumn Eve,” by Max Heinrich, her accompanist at the piano; 
Carey’s “A Spring Morning,” Dr. Arne’s “The Lass with the 
Delicate Air,” and the old English “Send Me a Lover, St. Valen- 
tine.” Miss Heinrich, whose voice is fresh, but whose style lacks 
something of flexibility, was happiest in her German songs, but she 
showed good understanding of her English group and was most ef- 
fective in one of her added numbers, ‘‘Annie Laurie.”—The New 
York Evening World, April 13, 1915. 





With her father, the veteran baritone, Max Heinrich, to play her 
piano accompaniments—and admirable accompaniments they were— 
Julia Heinrich gave in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon her second 
recital of the season. 

Only a few weeks ago, in the Little Theatre, Miss Heinrich won 
the praise of connoisseurs for the charm of her singing and the 
artistic finish of her interpretations. In a program made up largely 
of German Lieder by Schumann, Franz, Schubert and Strauss, but 
including also songs in French and English, she confirmed yester- 
day the excellent impression she had made at that time. Light as 
is the texture of her voice and delicate as is her style, she was 
heard to no less advantage than in the smaller auditorium.—New 
York Press, April 13, 191s. ‘ 


In Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon Julia Heinrich once 
more revealed her beautiful voice and interpretative ability in a 
varied recital program. Her father, Max Heinrich, accompanied 
her at the piano artistically—The New York Globe, April 13, 1915. 


Julia Heinrich, soprano, gave a song recital yesterday afternoon 
in Aeolian Hall, It was her second in the course of the current sea- 
son, On this occasion she had the assistance of her father, Max 
Heinrich, formerly one of the well known Lieder singers of this city, 
who played her accompaniments admirably. Mr. Heinrich has been 
his daughter’s teacher in vocal art and her singing has some of 
the high merits which used to characterize his delivery. 

She is interesting. She interprets her songs with genuine under- 
standing and with manifest affection, Her voice is one of beauty.— 
The New York Sun, April 13, 1915. 





Julia Heinrich, whose appearance a short while ago in the Little 
Theatre, proved that Max Heinrich’s daughter possesses both the 
family voice and art, gave another, recital yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall. 

Miss Heinrich knows how to sing, and this she owes, no doubt, 
to her father, All who heard her sing Schubert’s “Die junge 
Nonne” or Richard Strauss’ oft sung “Standchen” recognized a 
singer of fine musicianly instincts, controlled by a careful and well 
developed art, There was no slurring in the phrasing nor exaggera- 
tion in expression; there were color and nuance in all. Her tones, 
too, were pure and as a rule. Max Heinrich played his 
daughter’s accompaniments with infinite sympathy, The audience 
was more than usually enthusiastic.—New York Tribune, April 13, 
1915. 





Charity Begins at Home. 
Washington, D. C., April 24, 1915. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Washington, D. C., is for philanthropies, the source of 
a great deal of good, but why, forsooth, should musicians 
always be called upon to play for the benefit of others, 
or by those (supposed to have good manners) who wish 
to be entertained? Musicians are the most sensitively or- 
ganized of all creatures and should therefore be protected 
by those of stronger nerves and purses. Does the mer- 
chant give a yard of cloth for the asking? Why then 
should the musician give the fruits of his profession and 
capital ? 

I wish to bring the lesson home to women, those who 
wish to gain notoriety by bringing themselves before the 
public. Philanthropy is noble—all impulses in the way of 
good are—but when exercised at the expense of others, it 
is dangerous in the extreme. Therefore, I say that a pro- 
test should be entered by all musicians and those interested 
in musicians. It is not pleasant to refuse requests, but one 
has to do so in self defense, and I want this protest to go 
from one end of the land to the other. 

Yours truly, 
CarotinE LatHrop Howarp. 
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PHILADELPHIA MATINEE 
MUSICAL CLUB 
ENDS SEASON. 


Members of Club Appear in Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury’— Mendelssohn 
Club Gives Its Conductor a Testi- 
monial Concert—Current Notes. 





Philadelphia, Pa., 
The Matinee Musical Club closed an active and highly 
fruitful season last Thursday evening with a concert in 
the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford hotel which proved 
to be one of the most brilliant events in the history of the 
organization. Under the direction of Helen Pulaski Innes 
and the stage management of E. S. Grant, the members of 
the club gave a notable presentation of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera “Trial by Jury” and the pantomime “La 
Pomme.” Rose Elias, daughter of the Dutch consul at this 
port, gave tespsichorean interpretation of Strauss’s “Blue 
Danube,” Verdalle’s “Valse Caprice” and Saint- Saéns’ 
“The Swan.” The pronounced success of this event and 
the equally pronounced favor which has attended practi- 
cally every effort of the organization during the last two 
seasons gives fine promise of great achievement for next 
year, 


April 24, 1915. 


MENDELSSOHN CLUB Honors Dr. GILCHRIST. 


On Wednesday evening of last week the Mendelssohn 
Club gave a testimonial concert to Dr. W. W. Gilchrist, 
conductor of the club since its organization. The pro- 
gram consisted of seven numbers all from the pen of Dr. 
Gilchrist. Under the baton of Leopold Stokowski, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra presented a symphonic poem in G 
major and the club sang a new arrangement of the 
Ninetieth Psalm. Marie K. Zimmerman, soprano; Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto; Nicholas Douty, tenor, and 
Edwin Evans, baritone, were the soloists. Other well- 
known vocalists who contributed their services were Mrs. 
Clara Yocum Joyce, Nelson A. Chesnutt, Mary E. New- 
kirk and Abbie Keely. Though highly erudite and orches- 
trated with considerable skill this most recent work from 
the pen of Dr. Gilchrist can hardly be said to have a 
powerful musical message. The work assigned to the 


baritone is highly difficult and almost ungrateful, but 

Edwin Evans made the most of its every possibility, and 

secured much well deserved commendation from his audi- 

tors. The Harrisburg Choral Society, which was organized 

by Dr. Gilchrist twenty years ago and conducted by him 

for eighteen years, presented him with a silver loving cup. 
PHILADELPHIA NOTES. 


The Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music gave its 
eighty-ninth pupils’ recital in the rooms of the Orpheus 
Club last Saturday afternoon. Those who took part were 
Ethel Haines, Edith Minsky, Mary McCarthy, Lance 
Lathem, Rose Minsky and Myrtle Ladner. Following the 
concert G. Mark Wilsson gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Well Known Pianists.” 

Minnie L, Pancoast, soprano, gave a concert before the 
Women’s Club of Swarthmore on the afternoon of April 
20. She was well reczived in a program made up mainly 
of songs of Charles W. Cadman, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
and John Alden Carpenter, Mrs. Pancoast has been doing 
notable work in this city recently in the exploitation of 
American composers. 

John L. Pasquale, baritone, gave a concert in the New 
Century Drawing Rooms on Thursday evening of this 
week. He gave a varied and interesting program mainly 
from French and Italian composers with the assistance of 
Grace A. Wade, Elizabeth Caromano, Lillian Bowman, 
Gladys Weisel Austin, Joseph McGlynn and Russell 
Spruance. 

The Cantaves Chorus and May Porter director achieved 
an unusual triumph last Tuesday evening in a concert at 
Horticultural Hall. The “Club Motto,” words by Longfellow 
and music by Miss Porter, Liszt’s “Loreley,” Bruno 
Hubn’s “Blest Pair of Sirens,” and Schiitt’s “The Joy 
of Spring” were the principal numbers on the program. 
The work of the organization was highly commendable. 

That the Catholic Choral Club organized last September 
has been brought to a high state of perfection was evident at a 
big concert which it gave for the benefit of the Girls’ Catholic 
High School in the Academy of Music on Thursday even- 
ing. Under the direction of Niccola A. Montani the choral 
gave “Glorious Forever” by Rachmaninoff, two passion 
motets by Haydn, “The Hymn of the Angel of Peace” by 
Perosi, “Quae est ista” by Franck, the Tschaikowsky motet 
“QO Praise Ye God,” Schubert’s “Omnipotence,” and other 
works. The soloists were Catharine Sherwood Montani, 
John Weber and Pasquale L. Montani. 

H. P. QuicksALt. 





Franklin Cannon Accepts important 
Post—Will Also Continue to Concertize. 


Franklin Cannon, the well known pianist, has accepted 
the position of director of music at the Conservatory of 
Music, Sherman, Texas, probably the largest musical insti- 
tution of its kind in that State. 

Despite the obvious fact that the responsibilities of his 





position will be heavy, Mr. Cannon does not intend to give 
up his concert plans, but on the contrary his manager, G. 
Dexter Richardson, is: booking an extensive tour for him 
next season throughout Texas and other Southern States. 

The accompanying snapshots of Mr. Cannon taken while 
on his transcontinental tour two years ago, are excellent 
likenesses of this brilliant and sterling artist when “off 
duty.” 












“Caught” 














FRANKLIN CANNON. 
with a basket of strawberries 
at Pasadena, Cal. 


TWO “BIG GUNS.” 
Snapshot taken in Washington, D. 





C., en route. 

















nosetT Wi ATTLAND 


(Bass-Baritone) 
“A Revelation for purity of Diction and grandeur of style.”— 
London Daily Telegraph. 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New Yor: 


LOUISA HOPKINS 


CELEBRATED PIANIST 
“Two Successes with Boston Symphony” 


Exclusive Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON 
601 Fifth Avenue - - New York 


LESLEY MARTIN, be! cant 


STUDIO: 1425 Boonies. © lew York 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Cora 
Cross, Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie 
Hart, Marion Stanley, Estelle any Gertrude 
Hutcheson, George Bemus, e Gillet, = 
Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton | arshall, Fiske 

’Hara, Horace right, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward ley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti and many other singers now 
before the public in opera and church work. 














1915-16 SEASON 1915-16 


GRACE POTTER 


PIANIST 


MARIE HERTENSTEIN 


PIANIST 


FRANCIS MACMILLEN 


VIOLINIST 


Exclusive Management, S. E. MACMILLEN, 618 Candler 
Bldg., 220 West 42d St., New York. Phone Bryant 8520 


* SHARLOW 


SOPRANO 
Boston Opera Company, Boston. 
Royal Opera Co., Covent Garden, London. 
Anglo-American Grand Opera Co., Paris. 
Under the Management 


Concert Direction M.H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 























Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic finishin 
for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. Teach er © 
P and C rt singers, among om 
Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss 
Mabel Garrison, soprano; iss Helen Warrum, sopranc; Mme. 
Bernice de Pasquali, soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; Mr. Hein- 
rich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila Robeson, contralto; Miss 





Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, contralto; Mme. 
, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; Mr. Henri 
Louis Kreidler, bari- 
ains, basso. 


STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist St. NEW YORK 


Josephine Jacob 
Scott, basso; r. Allen Hinckley, basso; Mr. 
tone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Mr. Leon R 
TEL. 687 LENOX 














—__—_ Marguerite 
Melville-Liszniewska 


PIANIST 


FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 
Season 1915-1916 Now Booking 


Management, Wolfsehn Musical Bureau 
| West 34th Street. New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 





































L. M. RUBEN, Inc. 


15 East 40th Street New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 4765 


Concert Direction 
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Fiom the Yabevaioy 


March 23rd, 1915. 


Ze 


Shom0dse 


My dear Mr. Miller:- 


T am glad to learn 


that Elizabeth Spencer is to make 


a concert tour. 


be successful, 


she has the finest Soprano voice 


in U. S. Ae 


Yours very trul 


oe OE 


T think it will 


It is my opinion 


Be 


Elizabeth Spencer Endorsed 
by Thomas A. Edison, 
the inventor. 





Elizabeth Spencer, soprano, has 
been endorsed by Thomas A. 
Edison in no uncertain terms, as 
the accompanying letter from the 
great inventor will show. The 
Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Record evi- 
dently agrees with Mr. Edison, 
for in speaking of her work re- 
cently, this appeared: “Her voice 
is luscious in quality, very even 
and consistent in its development 
of large power, true without sus- 
picion of fault, and her elocution 
has rarely been equaled in local 
performances.” 

Miss Spencer has been engaged 
to appear as soloist with the Tren- 
ton (N. J.) Choral Society, which 
will give “Hiawatha” under the 
direction of Otto Polemann on 


May 17. 
BSS 











Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s Pupil’s Musicale. 





Tuesday, April 20th, Ida Haggerty-Snell presented 
r pupils, Mrs. M. B. Toch, soprano, in recital, 
| by S. Scheinkman, pianist, pupil of Alberto Jonas. 
loch sang “Magnetic Waltz,” Arditi; “Angels Ever 


ht and Fair,” Handel; “Robert toi que j’aime,” Meyer- 


All for You,” D’Hardelot; “The Rosary,” Nevin; 
Maria,” Gounod, and “Good Bye,” Tosti. 
loch has a beautiful voice and sang well for one 
had not even five months’ training. Her program 
ndicate several years of study, but all who know 
Haggerty-Snell were not surprised. She certainly 
method that greatly facilitates vocal training, but 
eems to have had an unusual pupil to teach in Mrs. 
vho not only sings well but has a most attractive 


nality. If this pupil continues as she has begun she will 
| yon be heard on the concert stage or in grand 


piano playing and accompanying of Mr. Scheink- 
an artistic nature. He has long since left the 


teur class; he is one of Mr. Jonas’ favorite pupils 


whose teaching he reflects credit. His technic has a 
that comes with long practice, coupled with artis- 


iscernment. 


Haggerty-Snell’s remarks about her method were 
She feels that she has a mission in the vocal 
assures the public that singing is the result of 
| that any one not dumb can be taught to sing 
»f talent or age. Her ability to mend and re- 
badly used voices has nicknamed her studio the 
il repair shop,” and her services are always in 


Saenger Artist-Pupils Heard. 





ful musicale was given at the spacious New 
sidence-studio of Oscar Saenger on Tuesday after- 
April 20, when seven of his artist-pupils rendered 
selected program. Sidonie Spero, who possesses 
tally beautiful soprano voice and a striking per- 
y an aria from Massenet’s “Manon,” “Hopak” 
ky), and “La Partida” (Alvarez) in a manner 
rth the enthusiastic applause of the audience 
1 the handsome rooms to overflowing. 
Berry-Miller, coloratura soprano, and Mae 


s-Flaven, mezzo-soprano, sang two duets, one from 

nd the other Wheatley’s “’Twas a Lover and His 

‘ voices blending beautifully and evoking 
rable comment. 

Newcomb as Marguerite, Frances Bickford Allen 

\lan Haughton as Faust, and Pierre Reming- 


ton as Mephistopheles gave an excellent performance of 
the garden scene from “Faust,” under the stage direction 
of Jacques Coini and the musical direction of William J. 
Falk, who acted as accompanist. It was a performance 
which fully equalled the high standard of art which pre- 
vails at this celebrated studio. 

Beulah Munson and Virginia Thomson presided at the 
tea table, dispensing cordial hospitality to all. 

On May 18 will occur the final musicale of the season, 
for which a most interesting program is being arranged. 





Massell Students Sing. 


Ten students, selected from the pupils studying singing 
under J. Massell, collaborated in a very enjoyable recital 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, on April 1o. 
In the order of their appearance they were: Mrs. E. 
Roth, Margaret Potter, Flora Goldsmith, Frances Sonin, 
Margaret Horton, Mary Kennedy, Mrs. Lee de Forest, 
Malvine Banko, and Helen Heineman, the latter a gradu- 
ate student whose important appearances have placed her 
in the professional class. She sang four times, in solos 
and duets, showing a powerful voice of high range and 
fine dramatic quality; this was especially evident in “One 
Fine Day.” Flora Goldsmith, Mrs. de Forest and Miss 
Horton each sang twice, solos and duets, accompanied with 
taste and sympathy by Lillian Hayward. 

A large audience heard the singers, liberally applauding 
the fine work which was up to the usual high standard 
noted at all the concerts given under Mr. Massell’s direc- 
tion. Vocal compositions by John Prindle Scott were 
sung in the same auditorium on April 26. 





“Festival Overture” by Search. 


Frederick Preston Search has recently completed the 
score of a “Festival Overture,” which he has written espe- 
cially for the Panama-Pacific International Exposition now 
being held at San Francisco. This overture will be played 
by the Exposition Orchestra, under the direction of Max 
Bendix, some time in May. The work is in C major and 
is scored for the full modern orchestra. Redfern Mason, 
in the San Francisco Examiner of April 11, said: “The 
overture which Mr. Search has written for the exposition 
has two basic ideas, first, rejoicing over the completion of 
the great undertaking which the fair is held to celebrate, 
and, second, the ideas of seriousness and high moral pur- 
pose. It is classic in form.” 

Mr. Search is perhaps better known as a cellist than as 
a composer, but his gifts in the latter direction are not to 
be questioned, and he will, without .doubt, attain a high 
rank among American composers. 





Final Biltmore Musicale. 
abana 

April 23 at 11.30 a. m. the seventh and last Friday morn- 
ing musicale of the 1914-15 season was given at the Bilt- 
more Hotel. The beautiful ballroom of the splendid New 
York hostelry held a brilliant audience that taxed the 
place to its capacity. The artists who appeared and de- 
lighted the assemblage on this occasion were from the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, and were as follows: Lucrezia 
Bori, soprano; Andréa de Segurola, baritone, and Rosina 
Galli, premiere danseuse. Gennaro Papi officiated at the 


piano. 

The well performed program was as follows: 
Arietta of Leporello, from Don Giovanni..............0sse0e0 Mozart 
La Jeune’ Primeneee. . os civecs iis devesaeevs piven eetoseeeenens Grieg 
WReear OhOS g Gia aes oR ae vos bon 6 Ea eee oes be RD Res McGeoch 





Marqeten: CHAIR COMtOry) 0i6ibisi e655 T eb pe nikv clcaterevebe 
Andréa de Segurola. 


FO OE: SO ian on vile cco dbd a peekiced sacelakninxeekuieecas Grétry 

Pourquoi rester seulette. .......... 06. cccesesceve cece, -SaintSaéns 

ee See aE Reg be rey fo Ns Fer ten ene mn ne Ae per beatae Sibella 

Un Organetto suona per la Via.........cceeecececceesesces -Sibella 
Lucrezia Bori. 

RBIS. iiin.c PRCA ein MERE AN UKE Vans pee 4.cb ae kaRes Mie d Mead Luigini 
Cokentat Diet) oy ci a hinge doses ind eaakas coueewen V. Herbert 
Rosina Galli. 

Dasa, Wn WAG oe Seas ie os ce ck a civ uepiaicses Barthelemy 
Duo, Tendres Aveux (first time)............sscccccceevaece M,. Zucca 
Due, Fb Comets Ga MN. is esa vied hace dake ad ccecadacece Delacroze 
Lucrezia Bori and Andréa de Segurola. 

Plasionte: Crean BG 6 oes iis che Cos tuns Wwernkas s eeeew status Delibes 
WME: < hes vous hkcshp nxt hn seks caper dnd tedpehdamroraebarveany Fumagalli 
Rosina Galli. 

In Spain, sketch in costume.......... Music by Valverde and Chapi 


Lucrezia Bori and Andréa de Segurola. 

For next season the Hotel Biltmore management an- 
nounces a series of eight morning musicales on these dates: 
November 5, November 19, December 3, December 17, 
January 7, January 21, February 4, February 18. An at- 
tractive array of artists are under negotiation. 





“The Mysticism of Music.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have recently issued a new book 
by R. Heber Newton, called “The Mysticism of Music.” 
It consists of two chapters of about forty pages each in 
length, and the contents of these two chapters is praise for 
the noble and invigorating emotions that music rouses in 
him who is attuned to the great works of the masters. 

There is nothing technical in the book. It is evidently 
the work of an enthusiastic amateur of the art, who has 
the literary skill to express the delight most young music 
students experience when they first come under the influ- 
ence of musical works. To the average professional musi- 
cian the language of this book will seem exaggerated and 
unnecessarily florid. But there is no doubt that the author 
of the work felt what he wrote and wrote what he felt. 
It is an old expression of young feelings. 

R. Heber Newton writes like a clergyman. He says a 
good deal about the Nicene creed and makes use of other 
theological illustrations which must be utterly meaningless 
to the purely musical reader. In a few passages in the 
book the author’s vagueness makes the critical reader think 
of those philosophers whom Locke so well described 250 
years ago:—who “found this a good expedient to cover 
their ignorance with a curious and inexplicable web of 
perplexed words, and procure to themselves the admiration 
of others by unintelligible terms, the apter to produce won- 
der, because they could not be understood.” 

Such a sentence as the following, for instance, can hardly 
be called an example of logical thinking clearly expressed : 
“Thus the musician becomes the fit theologian of our age, 
making us feel the reality of the Infinite and Eternal Spirit 
whom we name God, and hushing us in the awe of silence, 
though in the perfect peace of trust.” 

Most of the work is like an emotional sermon, which, if 
it had been delivered by the earnest voice of a preacher 
from the pulpit would undoubtedly have stirred the emo- 
tions of the congregation. But these same sentences read 
in silence on the cold whiteness of the page have neither 
meaning nor feeling. 

The book contains a number of apt quotations from va- 
rious poets and is leavened with anecdotes of composers. 
No doubt the work will find admirers among a certain class 
of amateurs with literary tastes. Those who deem it sac- 
rilegious to applaud “Parsifal” in an opera house may be 
able to extract a modicum of musico-theological comfort 
from this little volume. 








Berlioz’s “Requiem,” played by an orchestra of 300 in- 
strumentalists conducted by Victor Charpentier, and an 
address by Lieutenant Colonel Rousset, the distinguished 
military writer, were given at the Paris Trocadéro on Fri- 
day recently under the patronage of President Poincaré. 
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The Remarkable Combination of 
Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin. 


The history of music probably has seldom offered such 
a combination as Cecil Fanning and H. B. Turpin. The 
critics everywhere are comparing Mr. Fanning to Georg 
Henschel, David Bispham, Plunkett Greene and Dr. Wiill- 
ner, but a Fanning-Turpin recital offers a unique feature, 
which these great artists never gave to the public, that is 
an absolutely perfect ensemble. Mr. Fanning’s singing is 
not merely fine vocal art assisted by a finished accompanist, 
but the combined work of these two musicians has been 
brought to such a degree of perfection, by years of com- 
bined work, that the voice and accompaniment are as one. 

Some fourteen years ago, when Cecil Fanning was but 
sixteen years of age, he came to H. B. Turpin for vocal 
instruction. At that time Mr. Turpin was the leading 
vocal teacher of Columbus, Ohio, and in that city had 
guided so many singers to a high proficiency of vocal artis- 
try that even now Columbus is a stumbling block for many 
singers of note. After four years of careful vocal studies 
Mr, Fanning showed such great promise that Mr. Turpin 
gave up his class, and for the past ten years has devoted 
himself entirely to Mr. Fanning and to the development 
of his own ability as an accompanist. 

To understand the background of Mr. Fanning’s inter- 
pretations one must know something of his unusual men- 
tality. As a child he showed a budding literary ability, 
and great love for literature, and at fourteen decided that 
to accomplish his ends it was necessary to specialize on 
languages and literature. He developed great love for 
Shakespeare and the classics, and at sixteen thought of 
becoming a romantic actor, and it was this that prompted 
him to study the science of the voice. A few years of ap- 
plication to vocal art demonstrated to him that his best 
talent was that of a song reciter, so, his efforts have been 
expended along that line, and now, at thirty, he is consid- 
ered,one of the most versatile song interpreters of the 
day, and he has been pronounced by many of the foremost 
critics to have no superior as an exponent of pure vocal 
art. To be an interpreter of songs one must appreciate 
poetry. The fact that Mr. Fanning is able to appreciate 
the best in poetry, and so express himself, has been proven 
by Constable & Co., the publishers of London, in their 
willingness to bring forth his book of poems, entitled “The 
Flower-Strewn Threshold.” G. Schirmer, of New York, 
has recently published two very successful cantatas, “Sir 
Oluf,” by Harriet Ware, and “The Foolish Virgins,” by 
Marshall Kernochan, the librettos for which were written 
by Mr. Fanning. Many of the prominent song writers are 
making settings of Mr. Fanning’s short poems, and his 
two melodramas, “The Pipes of Pan,” music by Lulu Jones 
Downing, and “La Princesse Lointaine,” music by Guy 
Bevier Williams, have met with such success that they 
are being used on the programs of the best readers in 
England and America. “The Pipes of Pan” was recited 
by Mr. Bispham in Chicago. 

Mr. Fanning is entirely a product of America, and so 
great a product that at the age of twenty-seven he and 
Mr. Turpin went abroad and successfully gave recitals in 
Germany, Italy, France and England, and still Mr. Fanning 
has kept himself a product of America in that he studied 
with no one abroad. What the foreign critics thought of 
him may be gleaned from the following short extracts 
from his many encomiums: 

“All in all the world of singers has found in Mr. Fan- 
ning a superior interpreter in whose blood seems to be the 
true essence of song.”—Allegemeine Musikzeitung, Berlin, 
October 4, 1912. 





“Mr. Fanning, however, is not merely an interpretative 
singer of the acquired or even the spontaneous type, he is 
more, namely, the happy owner of a very beautiful and 
very even baritone voice, great purity of diction, and a 
perfectly clear enunciation, and sense of style.”—Daily 
Telegraph, London, April 9, 1013. 


As program makers Messrs. Fanning and Turpin are 
par excellence. Research for novelties is one of their 
strong points, and they have already presented to the 
American public many classics, which have never before 
been heard in this country. Their programs can but serve 
to raise the standard of music in any community where 
they are known. Mr. Fanning’s unusual dramatic ability 
has made it possible for him to keep green the memory of 
some of the great ballad writers who have found very few 
interpreters able to cope with the difficulties of their com- 


positions. Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin never descend to 





CECIL 


FANNING, 

the common or commonplace in music with any desire to 
become popular, and they have thoroughly convinced the 
unmusical and unthinking public that they are able to en- 
tertain with compositions that cannot but elevate. It can 
be truthfully said that few singers before the public can 
sing from memory such a repertoire as Mr. Fanning. A 
short time ago he gave four programs, four days in suc- 
cession, singing from memory eighty-two songs, and these 
songs comprised but a small part of his repertoire, which 
embraces the best of German, French, Italian and English 
song literature. His knowledge of languages is such that 
one of the London critics said: “His pronunciation of for- 
eign tongues seems to show that he has a real speaking 
knowledge of the languages, and not merely a coldly nod- 
ding acquaintance with them.” 

It is the universal comment that Mr. Fanning should go 
into opera, but in spite of the fact that he has had several 
offers from the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera Com- 
panies he has not been attracted by an operatic career, and 
for years to come hopes to continue his work as a song 
reciter. 





Bowen Issues Announcement. 





George Oscar Bowen, director of music in the public 
schools of Yonkers, N. Y., has issued the following an- 
nouncement: 

Second Yonkers Public School Music Festival, Philipsburgh Hall, 
May 6 and 7, 1915. 

May 6, 2:15, 1,000 children from primary grades. 

May 6, 8:15, combined glee clubs and orchestras from Mount 
Vernon, Tarrytown, Ossining and Yonkers High Schools and the 
Yonkers Training School Glee Club. 

May 7, 2:15, 1,000 children from grammar grades, and the gram- 
mar school orchestra of fifty players. 

May 7, 8.15, Yonkers’ High School chorus of 300 singers in 
Haydn’s “Creation,” assisted by orchestra of twenty musicians. 

Soloists: Marie Stoddart, Ward A. Lay, sopranos; Irene Russell, 
cellist; Anna Russell, harpist; Alfred W. Shaw, tenor; George H. 


Downing, bass; Ellis E. Doyle, tenor, and Harold Land, baritone. 





Philharmonic Pointers. 


Subscription books for next season’s cycle of concerts 
by the New York Philharmonic Society, which have been 
open for signatures at Carnegie Hall for several weeks 
past, will be withdrawn Saturday, the end of the period 
allotted to renewals. Striking testimony that the war has 
failed to exercise a deleterious influence on the musical 
situation in the United States, was discovered when Felix 
F. Leifels, manager of the Philharmonic Society, examined 
the books a few days ago and found that, with hardly an 
exception, subscribers to the series of the past season had 
retained their seats for the coming cycle. 

On Monday, May 3, the book of the Philharmonic open 
for new subscribers. 

“Not only have practically all of last season’s subscribers 
already secured their seats anew for the Philharmonic 
concerts,” stated Mr. Leifels, “but the waiting list of new 
subscribers is much larger than at this time last year. The 








directors are pleased to note this indication of the ever 
growing popularity of the orchestra under the baton of 
Josef Stransky.” 

Philharmonic subscriptions cover four series of concerts. 
There is to be a series of twelve Thursday evening con- 
certs, sixteen Friday_afternoons, twelve Sunday after- 
noons and four Saturday evenings. As usual, they will 
take place at Carnegie Hall. In addition, there will be two 
concerts for young people at Aeolian Hall, as in the past 
season. 





New York Mozart Society’s Third 
Private Concert and Last Musicale. 





Emmy Destinn, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the soloist at the third private concert of the 
New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, presi 
dent, which was held at Hotel Astor on Wednesday even- 
ing, April 21. Mme. Destinn was heard ir the aria of the 
Countess from Mozart’s “The Marriage of Figaro,” three 
Schubert songs, two Mozart arias, and a group by Brahms, 
Smetana and Liszt. Her operatic arias were given with all 
the beauty of voice and warmth of interpretation for which 
this noted artist is famed. The three Schubert songs, “Im 
Abendroth,” “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen” and “Gretchen 
am Spinnrade” were delightful. Especially enjoyable was 
Liszt’s “Loreley,” of which Mme. Destinn gave a dramatic 
interpretation. Among the numerous encores which she 
gave were “Vissi d’Arte,” from Puccini's “Tosca,” and the 
“One Fine Day” aria from the same composer’s “Madame 
Butterfiy.”. Her work was warmly applauded by the large 
audience. 

Under the capable direction of Walter Henry Hall, the 
Mozart choral sang Schubert’s “Whither,” five song dances 
by Wilfred Bendall, “Easter Bells” (Abt)* “The Little 
Sandman” (Brahms), and Grieg’s “Landsighting.” An 
outstanding feature of the work of this body of singers 
is the exceptionally beautiful quality of tone production 
which characterizes it. 

An orchestra made up of members of the New York 
Philharmonic Society ably assisted the choral and soloist 
and opened the concert with an excellent performance of 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture, ably conducted by Mr. 
Hall. The concert closed with a spirited rendition of one 
verse of the “Star Spangled Banner,” in which the audi- 
ence joined heartily. 

During the course of the evening Charles Gilbert Spross, 
the club’s valued accompanist, presented with a 
gold pen in token of appreciation for the faithful work 


was 


he has accomplished during the five years he has acted in 
that capacity. 
S1xtH AND Last MusiICAaLe. 


On Saturday afternoon, April 24, the sixth and last 
musicale of the season was held at Hotel Astor, the soloists 
being Pasquale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Lucile Orrell. Mr. Amato’s magnificent 
baritone voice was heard in two arias and two groups of 
songs. The aria from Massenet’s “Roi de Lahore” opened 
the program brilliantly, while “Danza,” by Rossini, brought 
it to a fitting close. Songs in French, Italian and German, 
by Borodine, De Fontenaille, Spross, Balakirew, Monte- 
verde, Durante, Schumann and Strauss, constituted the 
distinguished baritone’s two song groups. Spross’ “Les 
Ombres Tombent” (“The Day Is Done”) was particularly 
enjoyed, the composer, who acted as the accompanist of 
the afternoon, acknowledging his thanks to singer and 
audience. Only in superlative terms can Mr. Amato’s 
singing be justly praised, and he did himself ample justice 
upon this occasion, graciously responding to the enthuisas- 
tic applause with numerous encores. 

Miss Orrell, who is a cellist of decided gifts and charm- 
ing personality, played “Cantabile” (César Cni), 
lied” (Popper), “Le Cygne” (Saint-Saéns) and taranteile 
(Klengel). She pleased her audience with her fine bowing 
and scholarly interpretations. 

Next Saturday, May 1, will occur the annual White and 
Gold Breakfast of the Mozart Society, at Hotel Astor, for 
which an interesting program has been arranged. 


“Spinn- 


Anita Rio Changes Management. 


Messrs. Haensel & Jones, the concert managers, an 
nounce that they have just closed a contract with Anita 
Rio, the American prima donna, by which they will be her 
sole agents. In the future address all communications to 
them. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher ci FLORENCE Macenre, Prima Donna Coloratura 
and other zn ent Artists and Teachers 
318 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY Tel. Schuyler 8537 


HARRY MUNRO cantanre 


Available fer Recitals, Festivals and Oraterie 
Exclasive Management: G. DEXTER RICHARDSON, 50] Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 


Charles BOWES istrcction 


NOW IN NEW YORK 
601 MADISON AVENUE Phone 5834 Plaza 


““ HARDEMAN 


American Violinist. Just returned from Europe. In America Season 1915-16. 
Present address: 3514 Washington Avenue. Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio 


sHOCHSTEIN 


Concert Violinist 
— IN AMERICA NOW— 
| Stella Comyn, 10 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


abd fo 


GIL METHOD. Class and priva' 
Rebarer Studios. 420 Madison Avenue - * new York 


HELEN STANLEY 


Dramatic Soprano 


In spite of operatic engagements 
already completed for next season, will 
devote most of her time to 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, FESTIVALS, 
RECITALS 



































Management: MRS. E. H. LEWIS 
437 Fiith Avenue New York 














HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; Au- 

thor, New English Version of “Carmen” ; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder i in 
English.” 


40 Ave. Road, Regent’s Park, N. W., London 




















MARCELLA 


RAFT 


Five Years Prima Donna Royal Opera, Munich - ; 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Season 1915-1916 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue 5} 3 $3 New York 











BARONESS 
SIGNE VON RAPPE 


SOPRANO 


Prima Donna, Vienna and Stockholm Operas. Princi- 
pal Soloist 6th QUADRENNIAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 
OF THE AMERICAN UNION OF SWEDISH 
SINGERS, MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 8-9, 1914. 


‘‘A voice of great range and brilliance.” 
—Miunneapolts Tribune, JuneQ,1914 


In America 1915-1916 


OPERA 88 LIEDER 2s ORATORIO 
in Swedish, Italian, German, French and English 


> 


Sole Management: 
Coneert Direction M. H. Hanson, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 











Laeta Hartley Plays with Tonkunstler Society. 


Laeta Hartley, the well known pianist, appeared with 
the Tonkiinstler Society, Tuesday evening, April 20, be- 
fore a large and representative audience of musicians and 
critics. Miss Hartley opened the program with William 
Durieux, the cellist, playing Strauss’ sonata, F major, op. 
6, for piano and cello, and in each of the three move- 
ments displayed unusual dexterity and facile execution, 
particularly the andante was marked with a mental dig- 
nity and artistic reservation that are such distinguishing 
traits in her interpretations. Later in the program a 
group, which included two Chopin numbers—the fantasie 
in F minor, nocturne in F major, and MacDowell’s bril- 
liant concert etude—fully attested the unquestionable ma- 
turity of this artist. 

In her conception of the Chopin composition all the 
delicate colors were brought out with a warm singing tone 
and sane control of dynamic effects. The concert etude 
by MacDowell was given a brilliant and masterly perform- 








LAETA HARTLEY. 


ance, and her enthusiastic audience, after insistent recalls, 
demanded an encore, to which she graciously responded. 





Ferdinand Carri’s Annual Students Recital. 


On Saturday evening, Apfil 24, Ferdinand Carri, the 
well known violin pedagogue, gave a students’ concert at 
Aeolian Hall, New York. A large number of his ad- 
vanced and artist-pupils participated in difficult selections, 
not often performed by students. All of Mr. Carri’s pupils 
possess unusual technical development good tone, and play 
their respective numbers with musicianly precision. 

The interesting program consisted of solos, duets, 
quartets, octet, and the closing number, Handel’s “Largo,” 
was effectively performed by forty pupils. Mr. Carri 
again demonstrated that he possesses superior gifts as a 
violin teacher. ; 

The program follows: 


Sarabande (lor four winlies) vi. oss. cos veevc tiessedietsets venndea Bach 
Bounce: Clee: four ClO oie ss cco kdcvasts deeb i kiesoeeepmeees Bach 
Isabelle Rackoff, Perpetua Caruso, Max Goodmann, 

Willie Madden. 


Pantnsic; Riselaite ” & o.096555) vconss cad cei biwus 4< leas Singelee 
Master Gustav Hagenuh 
Seome Ge Malbad 2 ois Ketsa stave pctaweacavdess cos yecsevan De Beriot 
Rosa Jannicelli. 

Souvenir de Verdi (for two violins). ..........cseeseeeeeeeeee Carri 
Master Harry Needle and Master Joseph Hollahan, 
Dewotiodd ving icscuscstvbapiedesedecsd hdtup tcler abe (ss eecenaeee Hauser 
Masurks, Kujawith = ...6sicsscactuats section wsyaberpoavugs Wieniawski 
Master Xavier Marschall. 

Navarra Spanish Dances (for two violins)...........+.4+ Sarasate 
Max Goodmafn and Willie Madden, 

Concerto (andante and rondo). uaa eevee ceeee ss Mendelssohn 
Perpetua : Caran. 

RTD 6056.55 i ERS hie petu pheenctansbosaaehs 00esesbaine H. Carri 
Serenada. de Novia oo. cciscceccccesdccescvcisevececessevees Saenger 


Master Michel Hoffman. 
Andante Religioso (for eight violins, piano and organ)....H. Carri 
Isabelle Rackoff, Esther Goodmann, Jeanette Ritter, Per- 
petua Caruso, J. C. Kicherer, Rudolph Hosek, Rudolph de 
Consoli, Willie Madden. The composer at the piano, Henry 
Koenig, organ. 


Grand Concerto, op. 10, first movement.............+++ Vieuxtemps 
J. Clarence Kicherer. 

Concerto No. 1 (adagio and rondo)...........0.e-seeeeeee Paganini 
Isabelle Rackoff. 

Carnival of Venice ... 5: o'sist od vi étas cence netic edcesteedemas Ernst-Carri 
Max Goodmann. 





PIANOS IN PARIS 
—— 
Renting for Music Students a Specialty 


THE AEOLIAN CO., $2, AVENUE DE L’OPERA 























Fantable, QUO vcicas kgs icudes oes a beeen ecbebadeeiece Ernst 
Esther Goodmann 
Pomtnabe Cammtee: oi ii.piiu ves byiiedeyasacennenseesaanenes Vieuxtemps 
Willie Madden 
Ee Ser ty Te Perr eer ese aren rea pa Oe oe Ernst 


(Transcription for two violins by Ferdinand Carri.) 
Isabelle Rackoff end Perpetua Caruso. 
Largo (for violins, piano and organ)............sseceeeees Handel 

Isabelle Rackoff, Esther Goodmann, Perpetua Caruso, 
Jeanette Ritter, Florence Distler, Rosa Jannicelli, Clara 
Schwarz, Pauline Gutradt, E. Jones, Rose Siifin, Lillian 
Taubenblatt, Hannah Bukowitz, Beckie Kosiver, Rudolph 
Hosek, J. C. Kickerer, Willie Madden, Rudolph de Consoli, 
E. J. Cannon, Max Goodmann, Matthew Fitelson, Louis 
Sattler, Edward Koell, Georg Allgair, Alvin Hobron, Josef 
Lapolla, Edward Neeson, Harry Kourian, John Hriesko, 
B. M, Boha, Abe Rothmann, Salvatore Astarita, Gaspar Al- 
lagna, Master Josef Hollahan, Master Xavier Marschall, 
Master Bohdan Murdza, Master Harry Needle, Master 
Michel Hoffman, Master Lawrence Goodmann, Master Gustav 
Hagenuh, Master Howard Hosek. 





PITTSBURGH MALE CHORUS CLOSES 
SEASON WITH SPLENDID CONCERT. 


James Stephen Martin Conducts Notable Performance of 
an Attractive Program—Irma Seydel Plays Violin 
Numbers in Compelling Fashion. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 24, 1915. 
The Pittsburgh Male Chorus, James Stephen Martin, 
conductor, assisted by Irma Seydel, the young American 
violinist, closed its season with a splendid concert in Car- 
negie Music Hall last evening. 





Perhaps the most notable choral achievement ever real- 
ized in Pittsburgh was the really superb singing of this 
organization last night. It revealed most exhilarating 
rhythmical abandon and nuancing, combined with an al- 
most orchestral command of color and a warm, pure qual- 
ity of tone. Doubtless almost the entire success won by 
the effective body of singers was due to the powerful in- 
spiration gained from their conductor. 

The program, characteristic of Mr. Martin, was excel- 
lently constructed. A group of old folksongs by Coleridge- 
Taylor, Beethoven, Haydn, MacDowell, von Othegraven, 
etc., opened the program. Of these songs, perhaps the 
“Maiden Fair,” by Haydn, although not the best number 
in the group, received the most applause. However, 
“Bargeman’s Song,” should receive special mention, It is 
a piece of exceptional color and beauty and bore witness 
to the sonority, the precision and the ardor of the whole 
chorus. The balance of the program was made up of 
“Drontheim,” by Prothero; “Song of the Camp,” by Stew- 
art; a group of numbers by Robinson, Prothero, Cadman, 
and “Soldiers’ Chorus,” from Gounod’s “Faust,” which 
closed the program. “Drontheim” was given its first hear- 
ing in Pittsburgh and proved to be a composition de- 
manding great range of expression. It has splendid cli- 
maxes and rises to great heights, and the chorus gave a 
splendid rendition of it. 

Miss Seydel’s two numbers on the program were the 
first movement of the Vieuxtemps concerto in D minor, 
and a group of three numbers: “Ave Maria,” by Schubert- 
Wilhelmj ; “Liebeslied,” by Kreisler, and Hungarian dance 
No. 7, by Brahms-Joachim. That Miss Seydel is a really 
unusual violinist, with a maturity of conception quite re- 
markable in one of such tender years, is not to be doubted. 
Very much to her credit, too, was her playing of the three 
compositions which comprised her second number, In 
these she was so completely wrapped up in her music that 
she entranced the hearers with her rare art. The genuine 
Magyar dash and rubato were in the Brahms dance as 
arranged by Joachim. She did not sentimentalize even the 
“Ave Maria,” but she felt and imparted the sentiment 
which is real and persugsive in it. Kreisler’s “Liebeslied” 
she played with a sustained yet elastic evenness of tone 
and accent that was an emotion in itself. She felt it so, 
and feeling it, she transmitted it to her hearers. She also 
displayed, in her work at times, a technic which was really 
thrilling. As an encore Miss Seydel played a delightful 
little minuet, which, by the way, was a composition of her 
own. Blanche Sanders Walker did some excellent work 
at the piano for Miss Seydel. The chorus accompaniments 
were in the capable hands of W. Jackson Edwards at the 
piano, and F. William Fleer at the organ. Ch & 





Strauss is at work on a new three-act opera, the scene 
of which is placed in Vienna during the 1814-15 Congress, 
The librettist is again Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
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Musical Activity in Germany. 

(Continued from page 26.) 
Weimar. The Weimar symphony concerts of the Grand 
Ducal Orchestra under Raabe, with first class soloists, have 
been well attended. A great success was scored in Her- 
mann Goetze’s charming comic opera, “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” by Frau Gutheil-Schoder, a native of Weimar, 
now one of the leading singers of the Vienna Royal Opera. 
Greschler, one of the conductors of the Opera, and a very 
gifted young man, who participated on several important 
battles in the west front, has not been heard from since 
September 7, and it is feared that he has fallen, for if he 
had been taken prisoner by the French, he could have 
written home, as a limited amount of correspondence now 
is allowed, both by French and Germans. 

A program of novelties by Waldemar von Baussnern, di- 
rector of the Weimar School of Music, was presented on 
March 4. A prelude and fugue in E minor for two pianos, 
recently completed, was played by Bruno Hintz-Reinhold, 
of Berlin, and Eickemeyer, of Jena; Lieder for soprano 
and harp accompaniment, an octet for piano, three violins, 
cello, contrabass, flute and clarinet, entitled “The Land of 
My Childhood,” were on this occasion given their first 
public performance. An elegy for violin and piano, a 
composition that has already been played in public, com- 
pleted the program. Von Baussnern is not an inspired 
composer, but he is a musician who commands respect. 
He attracted attention eleven years ago with his opera, 
“Der Bundschuh,” which had its premiere, with Kunwald 
in the conductor’s chair, at the festival of the Allgemeine 
Musikverein at Frankfurt. That was the first time I ever 
heard Dr. Ernst Kunwald conduct, and I was greatly im- 
pressed with his magnificent qualities as a musician and 
leader. 

Dortmund. 


With its 315,000 inhabitants, its fine symphony orches- 
tra under Huettner, its excellent Municipal Opera, and its 
some thirty choral societies, Dortmund is in times of peace 
a town of great musical activity. This winter, in spite of 
the war, there has been a fairly good musical season. The 
director of the Stadttheatre is not a chauvinist, and has 
not hesitated to include in the repertoire “Carmen” and 
“Le Postilon de Lonjumau,” along with German standard 
works. Wagner’s principal music dramas have exerted 
great drawing power. Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” “Die beiden 
Schiitzen” by Lortzing, and Millécker’s “Feldprediger” 
were also among the public favorites. 

The Dortmund symphony concerts of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Hiittner have been well attended through- 
out the season, a Beethoven cycle having arvused particu- 
lar interest. Some rarely heard symphonic works have 
been produced, among them Svendsen’s D major symphony 
and Gernsheim’s symphony in E flat major, also Gold- 





mark’s symphony entitled “A Rustic Wedding.” Hiuttner 
has also presented during the winter numerous works by 
contemporaneous composers. 

Among various oratorio performances the work of the 
Dortmund Singakademie under Robert Schirmer and of 
the Musikverein under Jansen deserve special mention. 
A much ftieglected choral work by Mendelssohn, the Forty- 
third Psalm, “Richte mich, Gott,” for eight part chorus, 
was revived by the Singakademie with great success. As 
a novelty for Dortmund, Christian Sinding’s cantata, “An 
die Heimat,” was successfully introduced; although this 
excellent body of singers had been greatly decimated early 
in the season by the call of the Fatherland, good substi- 
tutes were found, so that the concerts were given with 
practically the same number of singers as in former sea- 
sons. At the last concert of the Musikverein Haydn’s 
“Creation” was rendered. The same work was also sung 
by the chorus of the Dortmund Royal Gymnasium under 
Dr. Preising. 

The Holzschneider School of Music recently dedicated 
a new hall with two chamber music evenings, the perform- 
ers being recruited from the faculty of this institution. 

ArtHur M. ABELL. 





Testimonials of Augstein Pupils. 





Herewith are reproduced two testimonials from pupils 
of Wilhelm Augstein who studied with him in Berlin. Mr. 
Augstein is now located in New York, at 1425 Broadway. 
These testimonials are by professional singers. 

Mr. Augstein formerly was connected with the King- 
Clark Studio in Berlin. 


After having studied for five years with several of the leading 
vocal teachers of Berlin, I found myself in such unsatisfactory vocal 
condition that my further success as a concert singer seemed to be 
threatened. I consider myself lucky to have fallen into Mr. Aug- 
stein’s hands, through whose wonderful vocal training I became 
conscious what right singing is. My voice—nearly crippled by mus- 
cular tension and forcing—soon became free and resonant, recover 
ing its natural warm, broad and mellow quality. I myself, as well 
as everyone who heard me sing, was greatly surprised at the tre- 
mendous progress and development achieved with my voice within 
a short time. I am greatly disappointed to be deprived of Mr. 
Augstein’s further instruction, in whom I found a teacher who will 
be hard to replace. Lottie SciFrert, 


Berlin, January 13, 1915. Concert Singer. 


I was fortunate in having Mr. Augstein as teacher for the last 
six months, When I came to him for vocal help my voice was in a 
desperate state. Through bad training I had gotten into the habit 
of forcing it, especially in the high register. Using it badly for 
several years, I injured my cords to such an extent that I could 
not sing any more without suffering from terrible pains. After 
one week’s work with Mr. Augstein this pain disappeared completely 
and, further, right vocal training achieved what medical treatment 
could not solve, namely, the complete healing of my vocal apparatus. 
My voice improved marvelously, regaining its strength, brilliancy 
and quality, and I learned how to sing with ease. I am, myself, 
astonished at the marvelous progress I made within a short time. 





For Dates Apply to 
DAVID BISPHAM 
44 West 44th St 

New York City 


BISPHAM 
CONCERT 


I feel greatly indebted to Mr. Augstein and will not miss any op- 











portunity to recommend him as a voice builder and restorer of sel- 
dom ability. Hans SCHEUERMANN, 

Berlin, November 209, 1914. Grand Opera Singer. 

(Mr, Scheuermann is one of the younger German grand opera 
singers, who sang for the last four years the leading heroic tenor - 
parts on prominent German stages.) 

Mr. Augstein, now located at 1425 Broadway, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House building, is busy continuing his 
reformatory werk which he began abroad. He has quite 
2 number of pupils who came to him under circumstances 
similar to those cited above. 





SEATTLE’S OWN GRAND OPERA. 


Seattle, Wash., April 22, 191 
Seattle’s first season of grand opera in English at popu- 
lar prices will close with “Martha” and “Rigoletto” during 
the week of May 3, at the Metropolitan Theatre. This 
will make nine operas in all that the Standard Grand Opera 





Company, an organization of Seattle singers and instru- 
mentalists, has presented since its inception a year ago. 
The works sung include “Carmen,” “Faust,” “Trovatore.” 
“Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria 
“Haensel and Gretel.” 


Rusticana,” “Lohengrin” and 


The company concludes its first season with all bills 
paid and a substantial sum in the treasury for next year. 
Absolutely no financial backing has been given its efforts 
except the box office receipts at prices ranging from $2 
to 25 cents. Seattle’s best vocalists are glad to take part 
in the performances and to attend the long series of re- 
hearsals absolutely without salary. The chorus numbers 
about sixty voices, all trained singers. The orchestra is 
composed of thirty members of the local musicians’ union. 
Mme. Hesse-Sprotte is stage manager, Montgomery Lynch 
chorus master, and Charles Lagourgue conductor. 

Among those who will sing principal roles during the 
coming productions are: Theo. Karl Johnston, Gwendolyn 
Geary, Neal Begley, H. H. Tuttle, Mrs. Romeyn B. Jan- 
sen, Mrs. G. F. Russell, B. Sprotte, Leah Miller, Ernest 
C. Morck, C. J. Syltliaasen, Harry Owen, G. F. Hastings, 
L. F. Head and others. Next season it is planned to give, 
among other works, one or two one act operas by Seattle 
composers and librettists, the scenery and costumes being 
as usual, locally made, and ail the singers Seattle people. 
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OFF FOR EUROPE. 





his group was photographed 
n the deck of the steamer 
United States of the Scandina- 





vian-American line, especially for 


the Musical Courier. The occa- 





sion was the sailing from New 








York last Thursday afternoon, 
April 22, of Elizabeth van En 
dert, the noted soprano, and 





Elena Gerhardt, the Lieder sing- 
er. The individuals shown are 





left to right: Miss Kneisel, 
Franz Kneisel, Richard Epstein, 
Mme. van Endert, Antonia Saw 
yer, the New York manager; 





Mme. Gerhardt, Yolanda Méré. 





The Kneisel twins are in the 








front (right). Mmes. van Endert 
and Gerhardt were the niy 
members of this party who 


sailed, the others. being present 


to bid them “bon voyage.’ 


BE 
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2 GABRILOWITSCH IS SOLOIST 
= AT BOSTON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 













































Frederick G. Hall on Beacon street, Tuesday evening, 
April 20. Miss Fletcher played Tartini’s G minor sonata, 
Beethoven’s romance in F, Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
dance, No. 7, a cavatina by Cui, and a mazourka by 
Zarzycki. Miss Holterhoff was heard in a group of songs 
by Schumann and in a group of modern French selections 
which included Charpentier’s “Louise” aria, “Romance” 



































on Distinguished Pianist Accorded Enthusiastic Reception by His Many Admirers in and “Les Cloches” by Debussy, and “A des Oiseaux.” by 
as the “Hub’’—Current Events and Notes of Interest. Hue. The accompaniments were played by the talented 
young pianist, Mary Capewell. 
<a Boston, M a ee ont lish her as one of the leading vocal pedagogues of Boston. Boston WomEN AppEAR IN THEIR OWN Works. 
second pair of concerts by the Boston Syas- The program heard on this occasion was as follows: Sull’ : : : 
i Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck conducting, which were aria (“Nozze di Figaro”) (Mozart), Evelyn Jeane and At the concert of the Chromatic Club, which was given 
Brice heard in Symohomy Elall cu dish ates deen Louise McAllister; “Der Tod und das Madchen” (Schu- Tuesday aree te of this week at The Tuileries, a num- 
; “this week, brought out Noskowski’s sym- ett), “Waldeinsamkeit” (Reger), “Heimliche Aufforde- ber of Boston’s prominent musical and literary women 
m, “The Steppes,”. which hed set. beet ‘one rung” (Strauss), Abbie Conley; “Morgenthau” (Wolf), took part in the ‘program with original works. Helen A. 
: several years. This characteristic work of the “Heimkehr” (Strauss), “Der Lenz” (Hildach), Miss Mc- Clarke accompanied her own song cycle which was sung 
ree set -encited anc aes although Allister; “Ave Maria” (“Cross of Fire’) (Bruch), Pearl by Earl Bellis. Edith B. Dalton, the composer-pianist, 
ative eausie lade seen “ni chusrentiie iaail Morse-Schafer ; “Le temps a laissé son mantean” (Millot), was heard in Does of her own ells Two Sea 
ae elena: to hast, Mian “Indian” suite was geen “Lied” (Franck), waltz (“Romeo and Juliet”) (Gounod ), Moods” and “Apple Blossom Time. = nag td 
yle. Debussy’s prelude to “The Aleueeun Miss Jeane; “Porgi amor” (“Nozze di Figaro”), “Non so Fanny Conable Lancaster, My Heart a Lonely — 
an ined alle delight. piu” (“Nozze di Figaro”) (Mozart), “Il s’est tu, le char- Keeps,’ The Secret,” and The Song of the South Wind 
Gabrilowitsch, the soloist, played two selections as mant rossignol” (Gretschaninow), “Vergebliches Stand- were: interpreted by Marguerite McIntosh and accom- 
ay claimant Millets naptele yf elt 0 aidan chen” (Brahms), Madalon Keedy; “Abendsegen” (“Hansel panied by Carolyn King-Hunt. The  Paieseee to these three 
tee neerto and in Weher’e © cleat “ane and Gretel”) (Humperdinck), “La Féte des Prairies,” “Les songs are very effective and wore written by Mrs. Emily 
; lections were played uensterdelly, aud desea wee Fleurs” (Chopin-Bordese), Miss Jeane and Miss Conley. Selinger, Boston’s well known artist and poet. Mrs. Sel- 
tp ae ; ; : " inger was present and by request read the poems before 
nthusiastic reception by his many admirers in A Unique ENTERTAINMENT. they: vere sine. 
The orchestral accompaniments were sympa- Maria Paporello, of the Boston Opera Company, assisted : : 
O two more sets of concerts will be given this by her class of dancers and Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, dra- LIoNEL Storr’s PRrovipENcE SUCCESS. 
ff matic tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave an Lionel Storr, basso-cantante and artist-pupil of Theo- 
} KReEISLER GIVES FINAL RECITAL. entertainment in Jordan Hall on Friday evening of this dore Schroeder, was called upon at very short notice to 
he Fritz Kreisle ee he I pa tae ae week. The program included, aside from the vocal num- take Alfred Ilma’s place in Jules Jordan’s new opera 
ee eritz Kreisier was heard here for the last time ts sea- bers by Mr. Fontana, a pantomime entitled “The Slums of “Nisida” which was given a concert performance by the 
a” iain re April This gee given Paris” and various classic and modern dances. The pan- Arion Club in Providence, R. I, April 8. The cast in- 
~/ Syvmpnot z and, as Sue c ~é ac fr 2 ance yas ° . . . . . . r . 
oot “ $ - oa “ " apahendio oreetuin codesliiall SY aie tomime was both picturesque and interesting and in its in- cluded Grace Kerns, soprano; Allan Hinckley, bass; John 
: : det ; ; : ka oF anuntn dae aa a terpretation reflected credit on Mme. Paporello. Among Campbell, tenor and Mr. Storr, who scored a real success 
5 ra ; Pohetan “ap. Ls... » x... the pupils who figured prominently in the production were in his role. One of the Providence papers praised him in 
: - 9 ; —s eee ’ ER fh < i apse ee the Misses Tyler, G. Diaz, Moody and C. Diaz. Mr. Fon- the following manner: “A local young singer, Lionel 
BP es (e4 : gic neale ie § 7s IS in : hasse, wane tana, who was well deserving of the hearty welcome he re- Storr, who has recently come into great prominence here 
i pe ectsnors 3 RERRES 5° ee Rigaudon, Fran- ceived, sang arias from “Luisa Miller,” “Pagliacci,” “Iris” as a sterling young artist, was called upon at the last 
te aga a ae “ params Ny riey : fora oo and a song by Mascagni. minute to sing the difficult bass role and did it exceedingly 
Jvorak-Kreisler ; Aebeshier ant aebestreude, eis- om ; * : 5 
at l [t is unde rstood that Mr. Kreisler’s Western engage- WILLARD FLINT’s Success AND His Prominent PupiLs. so cla, ahuaiid waliaae cae ya i caes 
ae ' oe SOR Sp ee ee ee partied ong As musical Boston has recently been held under the heard to fine advantage in both solo and ensemble num- 
y ie will not be heard again in Boston until next No- spell of a prominent oratorio festival given by the oldest bers.” 
vemb¢ choral society in this country, it is of interest to recall that ‘ 
5 ; te ’ : - Conpuctor MoLLENHAUER’S SERVICES APPRECIATED. 
Mrs. Hatt McALLister Presents Pupms in Musicae. {from this city has been sent forth some of the most promi- 
1S sire. Hall MeAliteter ene of Rensaly tsa tae ment oratorio singers this country has known. Among é On the final evening of the recent Handel and Haydn 
rbd ates : ea erry these, at present, none have been more deserving nor more Society festival, an account of which is given qn another 
ichers oe SS ee scotty prominent than the talented basso, Willard Flint, whose __ page in this issue, during the intermission, the acting presi- 
Ms oye Pats 4 inthe oe ee seus cael patie seth career has been marked at every stage with brilliant suc- dent of the society, Courtenay Guild, Presented Emil Mol- 
re aed rm pantera tens ae : cess. Among his earliest triumphs are numbered many  lenhauer, the conductor, with a loving cup, which con- 
Be ender Manninen: SET praeaien new music room iM appearances with the Handel and Haydn Society and re- tained a purse full of gold in the bargain. In Mr, Guild’s 
pe Lapis oe nee. A distinguished audience partes cent seasons have carried his art into much wider fields. presentation speech he mentioned the success of the society 
é Pee rieg — ris Mrs. McAllister’s pales In the coming month Mr. Flint will sing the role of | which had been made possible by Mr. Mollenhauer’s bound- 
a : rate pict ee rig ponte: if ste pr cbeg ana 822 the High Priest in “Samson and Delilah” at Lowell, and less energy and patience in working for the highest artistic 
é = tied Se eet eee Elijah at Plymouth, while numerous other important en- results, and the affection and esteem in which the conduc- 
. — Abbie Conley, Pearl Morse-Schates and Mada- gagements will demand his services until late in the sum- tor was held by all members of the society, both as a 
aoe ae nero ae wave — very suc mer. Mr. Flint’s well known success asa singer has nat- ™usician and as a man. Mr. Mollenhauer was so obviously 
™ a, and public ene activities, and urally created a demand for his services as a teacher and overcome by the reception accorded him by the speaker, 
~ stic and scholarly accomplishments are a great 1; 4 ctivities along this line carry with them the distinction chorus and audience, that he was unable to reply and could 
the men we Manat, ee apkntid aan of getting results that tell. Many of his pupils are ap- only signify his appreciation and acceptance by motioning 
oe nd rare understanding Of the Vasce Beye See od $6 Se pearing prominently in public. Garfield Stone, a young the chorus to resume the performance. 
; tenor, has already appeared as soloist with the Handel and Boston Notes 
Haydn Society and now numbers a goodly number of im- : tale 3 
= = portant oratorio engagements on his list for the remaining The People’s Choral Union, F. W. Wodell conducting, 
sf part of the season. Wm. Gustafson, Jr., basso, is another will sing Handel’s “Samson, : Sunday evening, April 25, in 
Nasi at 150 Tremont Street of the Flint pupils who is making rapid strides along the Symphony Hall. The solo singers will be Mona Holesco, 
: y 8-10-12 East 34th Street - - - New York road of success. 
l A New Text-book for Piano Teachers and Students Women’s Cuarity CLusp ANNUAL BREAKFAST. CLARA TIPPETT 
9 fi At the annual breakfast of the Women’s Charity Club, Sinaia 
is given in the Copley-Plaza’ hotel on Wednesday, April 14, %24 Pleree Bulldtna . $ 
Uy EARS, an attractive musical program was arranged under the 
i [ direction of A. H. Handley. The artists who participated HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 
BRAIN AND FINGERS in the carrying out of the program were Ethel Frank, Teasines ef Singing 
soprano; Bernardo Olshansky, baritone, and Mary Shaw 407 Pieree Building, Copley Square - Boston 
wer By H ‘ARD LLS Swain, pianist. Miss Frank is a splendid young artist and 
Se Bowne. bad her work has been bringing her into much prominence in RLAMION BLANI CHART 
ane Price, $1.25, postpaid this vicinity. She sang, on this occasion, the aria, “Ah, ae = etc agp | een pag 
eo A New Volume of The Music Stedents Library Fors e lui” from “T raviata,” and a short group including gg, Sanchtnin ex Pied dente: Mite sc $b Getvesette bent. Be eS Sa 
fee Salter’s “A Proposal,” “Chanson Indoue” by Rimsky-Kor- 
, | - wile before entecine ween sakow and Warner’s “We Two Together.” Mr. Olshansky Mr. rs. 
I —— w mye! th = — — was heard to good effect in Massenet’s “Elegie,” a banjo 
M Trade Review ita song by Homer, and an aria, “Brindisi” from “Hamlet” by VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
ndertul Hetie wort seectetely Slane | ah Shade 
+, sic, 1 could es, hee ae ender Furrcwer-Houteantorr Joust Recttat. IRMA SEYDEL 
: e assistants in my school.’’—William 
£ [ Greer Nina Fletcher, violinist and Leila Holterhoff, the blind AMERICA—ENTIRE SEASON 1915-16 
a eh — i — ib BOS TONGEMGINEW YOR soprano, were heard in a joint récital at the home of Mrs. Address: THEODORE SEYDEL, 104 Hemenway St., BOSTON 
vale : omen = 
. E R A. H. Handley, Representative 
g Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 
— 
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Ida Gardner, Alfred D, Shaw, Nelson Raymond, and Bur- 
ton Piersol, The chorus of four hundred will be assisted 
by an orchestra of forty-five players. Miss Holesco is a 
Swede, who has studied in Copenhagen and Dresden. She 
has sung in German and Austrian opera houses. 

Eleanor Brigham will give a piano recital in Steinert Hall 
on Tuesday evening, April 27. 

Albert Spalding, the distinguished violinist, will be heard 
again in a Boston recital, at Jordan Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, April 29. His program will consist of danoes, 
old and modern by Bach, Veracini, Corelli, L. Couperin, 
Tartini. Brahms-Joachim, Dvorak-Kreisler, Sarasate, and 
his own “Alabama.” 

At his final appearance in Boston this season, John Mc- 
‘Cormack, will give a program comprised entirely of ballads. 
The recital will take place in Symphony Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, May 2. 

On Thursday evening, April 20, in Sanders Theatre, 
Cambridge, the last of the current series of concerts by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be given, Dr. Muck 
conducting. Florence Hinkle will be the soloist. 

Victor WINTON. 





Oberammergau Children’s 
Home Benefit Concert. 





For the benefit of the Oberammergau Children’s Home, 
a delightful concert was given Tuesday afternoon, April 
20, at Aeolian Hall, New York. The soloists of the occa- 
sion were Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the pianist; Heinrich Meyn, 
baritofieé, and Paul Reimers, tenor. Kurt Schindler was 
the accompanist. 

A large audience was present and applauded enthusias- 
tically all of the artists. While the concert was a little 
long it was a most enjoyable one. The complete program 





follows: 
Genesung ic Ck deed ehucacanaeke « rs 
1 EE ee ee Ere ee 
RON. Secce aed a ands Ce aev ea panne Keddy s Knaus ales Cwene Weingartner 
Saar Pee 6i. kk iis Cok seie rs odie kbd es cond vénc hace sacs 
Das verschlossene Girtlein............. 000s eeeeeeees Kurt Schindler 
PP o's ise scene atee cc cn sccupicnceccnee'esecss Kurt Schindler 
Heinrich Meyn, 
Ret: Tiel: Gen: GEOR ys oases saci oc aed ctcannda se yee Mendelssohn 
BE is alba a als ahs ps ee BA cegiéc cokectescvcceesanaen Grieg 
Un ees glen pepe eA Oy eT PETS eR EE 
RE FOE rinse ii RT acy cd So sed beet sccc bi ce beeqeanssceceavioas Grieg 
Paul Reimers. 
Nachstfick ......000005 Jiatevedarnseses hie yank o+t<.cel pees 
Be rE inka ase dacaces's cnn scenes) 40'cncguncanne<peeee 
Gavotte ..+....-Gluck-Brahms 
Rhapsodie uit bisctts cakiies Pies ...... Brahms 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 
BAe ME MGR iniiede op aekens Chkevccdt avceseexse%ceckds Gee 
Suzanne naa «++eeee+sPaladilhe 
Da Rho k ci dagime bans sues via ..Gustave Ferrari 
Re SPO Vike wank otat G6e-ancacs Viedn ke wa cheesy ...-... Bemberg 
Heinrich Meyn, 
Vespersang ....... .....-Russian 


Phyllis und die Mutter...............060000 eee eeeeeeeesOld German 
Qui veut moudre, moudsa... oo... ices cesecccopeccuccenen Old French 
All Through the Night........ seeeeese Old Welsh 
ME RU orks ead bpn ees ccc ctsiecthberecocncdaue’ Old Breton 
lk Ce a ns scence bss pee en saesésecced Babes Suisse 
By special request, 
Paul Reimers, 





Aborn Opera in Brooklyn. 


An excellent company assembled by the Aborn brothers 
has been giving opera during the past week at the Academy 
of Music in Brooklyn, the repertoire alternating between 
“Faust” and “Lucia.” 

In the former opera Lydia Locke, wife of Orville Har- 
rold, made her American debut as Marguerite. She is an 
unusually attractive woman and made a ravishingly beau- 
tiful village maiden. Her voice is of lovely quality and 
she uses it artistically. Louis Kreidler did an excellent 
rendition of Valentine and Alfred Kaufman was a virile 
and sufficiently sinister Mephistopheles. Oneto Andrea, 
the Faust, failed to make much of an impression. Ernst 
Knoch conducted. The scenery, costumes, orchestra and 
chorus were up to the usual tasteful and adequate Aborn 
standard. 

For the second half of the week beginning April 19, 
“Lucia” had Louis Kreidler as Henry Ashton, whose fine 
baritone voice and eloquent impersonation were in keeping 
with the high reputation he attained through his work as 
a member of the Century Opera Company during its two 
New York seasons. George Everett did some good work 
as Norman, making the most of this part and singing the 
music in his usual finished and intelligent style. 

Alfred Kaufman made a dignified and vocally satisfac- 
tory Bide the Bent. Edith Helena, who took the part of 
Lucia, has a good voice and made the sorrows of the un- 
happy lady of Lammermoor seem real. Domenico Russo 
and Oneto Andrea alternated in the role of Sir Edgar, and 
Leon Fastovsky was Lord Arthur Bucklaw. Cordelia 
Latham was Alice. Ernst Knoch conducted. 

Large and enthusiastic audiences applauded vigorously 
at all the performances. 














MYRTLE ELVYN AT SAN DIEGO. 


This snapshot was taken in front of the Mexican Building at the 
Panama-California Exposition. 


Some Myrtle Elvyn Eulogies. 


Myrtle Elvyn, resplendent in a gorgeous green gown, closed the 
Detroit Philharmonic series of concerts for 1914-15 with a piano 
recital in the armory, Friday evening... Be it recorded that the re- 
cital was as gorgeous as the aforesaid gown. 

The program was full of thrills from the technically appalling and 
thematically enchanting “Sonata Appassionata” of Beethoven and the 
monumental Liszt arrangement of the ““Tannhauser’’ overture, to the 
dainty Saint-Saéns caprice based on Gluck’s “Alceste,” the delicate 
Beethoven minuet and the almost etherial caprice, ‘““Viennois” and 
of Fritz Kreisler. Fireworks, moreover, were 
amply provided by the florid Verdi-Liszt “Rigoletto” 
paraphrase, with its yards upon yards of runs and thrills and orna- 





“Schén Rosmarin” 


and showy 
mentations. 

There is not the slightest doubt that the people who heard Miss 
Elvyn liked her immensely. They began demanding encore responses 





from the very first. She is a brilliant player, full of dash in her 
methods of interpretation, given to sparkling technical display and 
adequate in her readings of the classics, but she neverthe- 
less is well up in the front rank among women pianists, which 
means something in this day gentler sex 
have nearly a monopoly of the piano in North America, so far us 
native musicians are concerned.—Detroit Free Press, April to, 1915. 


when members of the 





Myrtle Elvyn, noted pianist, scored a tremendous success in her 
recital at the Union Avenue Methodist Church, Monday night. Never 
has a pianist been accorded so attentive and enthusiastic a hearing 
in this city. Her program was played faultlessly, as was to be ex- 
pected from so noted an artist, but that it should be so popularly 
received was slightly surprising. The program as artistically 
arranged as it was performed. Interest grew with each number and 
reached its climax with the final number of the program, “Arabesques 
on Strauss’ Waltzes,” when Miss Elvyn was called back repeatedly 
and finally satisfied the audience with an encore. 

Miss Elvyn has a clear, pure touch. Her 
tinct. Her lightness of touch appealed to the audience, especially 
“Liebesfreud” and “Schén and Paderew- 


was 


theme is always dis- 
in Kreisler’s Rosmarin” 
ski’s caprice. 

Miss Elvyn’s ferte, however, appeared, too, in the heavier num- 
bers of her program. Chopin’s polonaise, op. 53, was wonderfully 
produced. There is a majesty to her playing which few pianists 
even approach. This was particularly evident in Liszt’s “Legend,” 
which was a truly wonderful production and was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the audience. Miss Elvyn responded with the “Sextet” from 
“Lucia,” arranged for the left hand by Leschetizky. 

The largest audience was present that has attended any of the 
artists’ series so far. The enthusiasm with which the program was 
greeted is not only a tribute to the artist, but is a distinct compli- 
ment to the musical discernment of the Alliance public.—Alliance, 
Ohio, Review, April 13, rors. 





One of the most brilliant and artistic recitals ever heard in Alliance 
was the third number of the Mount Union College Conservatory 
Artist Series given by Myrtle Elvyn, pianist, at the Union 
M. E. Church, Monday night. 
delightful 
the entire program. 


Avenue 
Miss Elvyn’s faultless technic and 
held her audience enraptured throughout 
Her rendition of minuet, G major (Beethoven) 
was her own arrangement. Her interpretation of Schumann’s “Child- 
realistic. The first 
Leschetizky’s arrangement of the “Sextet” from “Lucia di Lammer 
moor,” played entirely by the left hand, was one of the most brilliant 
numbers given. The artist reached her triumph in her last number 
when she gave arabesques on Strauss’ ever popular waltz, “On the 
Beautiful Blue Danube,” by Schulz-Evier, but arranged by Godow 
sky, under whom Miss Elvyn studied in Berlin, Germany. 

Miss Elvyn’s personal beauty and charm add greatly to her per- 
formance and one is greatly impressed with her simplicity of style. 
She plays always with the greatest ease and assurance and is with- 
out doubt the finest pianist ever heard in this city. 


interpretations 


hood Scenes” was charming and most encore, 


She has played 





O’Brien Butler Compositions 
Heard at New York Concert. 


A program consisting of compositions by O’Brien Butler 
was given by the composer, assisted by Nathania A. Kalish, 
soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; John Finnegan, tenor; 
William Simmons, baritone; Pietro Aria, violinist, and 
Josef Bonime, pianist, at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Mon- 
day evening, April 19. The program was as follows: 





Sonata Fodhla (for violin and piano). 
Pietro Aria, Josef Bonime. 
Kiniora, or The Lament for King Brian Boru. 
John Finnegan. 
The Fairy King of Assaroe. 
Carrigdhoun. 
Mrs. Kalish. 
Muirgheis Reel 
The Misses Nora and Shiela and 
Masters Thomas and Donall O’Meagher. 














JULIA CLAUSSEN, 
Soprano, who has been reengaged by the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. 


in every city in the United States and is a favorite abroad, having 
appeared twice before the entire court at Berlin.—Alliance (Ohio) 
Leader, April 13, 1915. (Advertisement.) 
Excerpts from the first Irish opera, Muirgheis (Mooresh)— 

Rose of the World. 

William Simmons. 
My Dreams Are Dark. 
Rose Brvant and William Simmons. 
My Mother Heard a Curlew Cry. 
Rose Bryant. 
If You Grow Old. 
Mrs. Kalish, Miss Bryant and Mr. Finnegan 
Invocation, Thou Who Wast and Art Part of Each Bird’s 


Crying. 
Rose Bryant. 
Recit. and solo, I Give No Gifts to Earth. 
William Simmons. 
Recit. and solo, The Night Is in the Dark Cloud of Her Hair. 
Rose Bryant. 
You Praise My Face Too Tenderly, My King. 
Mrs. Kalish, Miss Bryant and Mr. Finnegan. 
The Heart That Set Upon a Rose. 
The Very Spirit of All Sadness. 
John Finnegan 
The Music Draws Me. 
I Heard a Wild Bird Crying. 
There Never Was Any Piping 
Mrs. Kalish 
Thou Shalt Not Die. 
I Call Thee from the Changing Land. 
William Simmons 
Ah, Sweet to Hold You. 
Mrs. Kalish, Miss Bryant and Messrs. Finnegan 
and Simmons 


Particular mention should be made of the work of John 
Finnegan, whose fine tenor voice was heard in “The La- 
ment for King Brian Boru,” “The Heart That Set Upon 
a Rose,” “The Very Spirit of All Sadness,” in the trios, 
“If You Grow Old” and “You Praise My Face Too Ten- 
derly, My King,” and in the closing quartet, “Ah, Sweet to 
Hold You.” 

A large and friendly audience was generous in its praise 
of the composers and the exponents of his works. 





Sandy, who, some two years before had emigrated from 
the Highlands of Scotland to the wilds of London, was 
paying a flying visit to his old father and mother. 

“Yes, father,” he said. “I’m making good money in Lon- 
don, and—and I’ve got a wife, father!” 

The father looked disapprovingly at his daring son. 

“A wife?” he grunted. 


she?” 


“And what like of woman is 


“The most beautiful woman that ever was!” exclaimed 
Sandy, with becoming enthusiasm. 
“And what can she do?” asked the old man. “Can she 


cook, sew, and wash your clothes, Sandy?” 

“No, indeed, father! She’s a lady! But, man, she’s got 
a lovely voice, and can sing grand!” 

“Sing, Sandy? Could ye no have got a canary for less 
money in London?”—New York Evening Journal. 
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San Diego. 





> Diego, Cal., April 20, tors. 
d the season of the Amphion 
ecital took place at the Spreckels 
the public, a move 








the music lovers 
organization. The 
nearly two thousand, was re- 

ed, not a single empty seat being 
se n floor five minutes after the con- 


ce e whole program was greatly en- 


OMS 
est w manifested in the second ap- 
pe the People’s Chorus under the able 
Willibald Lehmann, at the Panama- 

Expositior Dr. Humphrey Stewart 

The officials report one of 
the rgest crowds of the season, and certainly 
q on Easter Sunday were listeners 

while this j r organization of singers rendered 
“7 ( tion.” The soloists were: Blanche 
Lyor prano; G. Hayden Jones, tenor, and Ed- 
" H baritone It is understood that the 
Pe e’s Chorus is to appear frequently during the 


er new and interesting musical effort was 
presente t the last meeting of the Mendelssohn- 
MacDowell Clut Frieda Foote Chapman, violin- 
st esponsible and can congratulate herself on 
the ccess of their first appearance. San Diego 
has not had chamber music tor many years, so 
Mrs. Chapman’s efforts were doubly appreciated 
whe e succeeded in drawing together Sibyl And- 
er Frank Cutler Kendall, Norma Owen and 
Richard Schliewer The latter was formerly con- 
the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 

resident of this city. An inter- 
es x note was made at the introduction of these 


irs. Farnham, president of the club, 


chestr t is 


when she stated, she being a violin maker en- 
st, that this aggregation of artists were using 
f instruments. Upon investigation 





ved to be true and there are included an 
Amat Lupét, a famous cello, a celebrated Strad 
ar new Steinway grand piano. It is pleasant 
1 that the organization lived up to the 
eir instruments and program, and the 
| r fforded one of the best evenings the club 
eer ble to offer, Following was the pro- 
F Quartet, op. 44, No. 2 (Mendelssohn), 
Mrs. Chapman, Miss Anderson, Mr. Kendall, Mr. 
Sc ewen; serenade, op. 56 (Sinding), Mrs. Chap- 
mar Miss Anderson, Miss Owen; quintet, op. 81 
Dy . Mrs. Chapman, Miss Anderson, Mr. 
Ke Mr. Schliewen, Miss Owen. 
TYNDALL Gray. 
Columbus. 
Columbus, Ohio, April 18, 1915. 
esting announcement made by the Wo- 
mer M Club in the prospectus for next sea- 
engagement of Helen Pugh, 
pianist soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchesir Miss Pugh made her debut in Colum- 
bus last February, when she appeared with the Cin- 
Symphony Orchestra with great success. 
S expects to be heard in many concerts next 
ye n solo programs and with orchestras. 
. * g 
ne tstanding musical event yet to come 
the annual May festival of the 
Society, assisted by the Chi- 
g S yhor Orchestra, Frederick Stock con- 
duc g, at Memorial Hall, May 3, 4 and 5. It will 
be t st pretentious festival ever held in Co- 
€ principal event of the festival will 
be t singing of Gounod’s “‘Faust,” with orchestra, 
on esday night The soloists will be Olive 
York, soprano; Margaret Keyes, con- 
t formerly of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, of the Metropolitan 
I Clarence Whitehill, basso. of the 
Metror ur lohn Dodd, baritone, and Whiteney 
M S lumbus, now a student in the con- 
t Oberlir The festival will open Mon- 
with selections by the Oratorio Society. 
Morrey, Columbus, pianist, will be 
On Tuesday afternoon there will be 
neert, Bruno Steindel, cellist, being 
in Wednesday afternoon there will 
by the soloists, assisted by the or 
est On Wednesday night the society will sing 
s “Olaf Trygvasson,” assisted by the orches 
M St conducting 
° 2 << 
r the spices of the Faculty Women’s 
e Mus Art Society will give a concert 
O State University, Wednesday evening, 


HUBBARD 0PeRA TaLKs 
UML 


A Dramatic Presentment of Grand Opera 
All the Music. All the Drama 
By HAVRAH HUBBARD and W. E. WESTON 


LAURA D. PELHAM GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1548 Tribune Building 1451 Broadway 
Chicago, il) New York, N. Y. 








April 21. The society will be assisted by Harold 
Davidson, pianist, a pupil of Lucille Pollard Car- 
roll. Thomas Griselle is the accompanist for the 


society. 

od 

Two concerts were given in Memorial Hall yes- 

terday afternoon and evening by Sousa and his 
Band. The coming of Sousa is an annual event, 
looked forward to with keen anticipation, for he 
never fails to offer something worth while. His 
two soloists, Virginia Root, soprano, and Margel 
Gluck, violinist, won instant success. Mr. Sousa 
is most generous with encores, as also were the 
soloists. These concerts were under the manage- 
ment of T. T, Frankenberg. 

Emiry Cuurcn Bennam. 


Osage. 


Osage, Ia., April 14, 1915. 
The Treble Clef Club of the Seminary, under the 
direction of Frank Parker, gave its second concert 
Tuesday, April 6, when Henry Hadley’s new can- 
tata, “The Golden Prince,” was given with Ruth 
von Berg, soprano, of Charles City, and Marion 
Green, the Chicago basso-cantante, as soloists... Mr. 
Green gave also two groups of songs with the 
heauty of voice and rare interpretative ability he 
is noted for. Especially noteworthy was his sing- 
ing of the berceuse from “Louise” and John Car- 
penter’s “Don’t Caere.” Florence C. Fennessy 
played fine accompaniments. _The program follows: 
“Duet of the Stars’ (Chaminade), “Sweet and 
Low” (Matthews), Treble Clef Club; “At Last 
the Bounteous Sun” and “With Joy the Impatient 
Husbandman,” (from “The Seasons” (Haydn), 
berceuse, from “Louise” (Charpentier), “Vision 
Fugitive,” from ‘“‘Herodiade’” (Massenet), Mr. 
Green; four two-part choruses (Dvorak), Treble 
Clef Club; “Ich Stand in Dunklen Traumen” 
(Clara Schumann), “Liebst du um Schonheit” 
(Clara Schumann), “She Rested by the Broken 
Brook” (Coleridge-Taylor) and “Don’t Caere” 
(Carpenter), Mr. Green; “The Golden Prince,” a 
cantata for four-part women’s chorus with soprano 
and baritone solos; the verse by David Stevens, 
adapted from a prose story by Oscar Wilde; the 
music by Henry Hadley; Ruth von Burg, soprano; 
Marion Green, basso-cantante, and the Treble Clef 
Club. 
oe 
The regular monthly students’ recital at the 
Seminary was given in the new gymnasium audi- 
torium, Monday afternoon, March 29. The follow- 
ing pupils of Miss Fennessy, Miss Woodard and 
Mr. Parker gave the program: Doratha Bucknam, 
Gordon Berger, Arthur Wolf, Wilma Rucker, 
Carolyn Moen, Leonard Havig, Ellsworth Tibbetts, 
Donald Tuttle, Verna Gorder, Glee Lemon and 
Thelma Jones. Miss Lemon and Mr. Parker 
played the accompaniments. 
oe 
For the first time in years the Seminary has a 
Boys’ Glee Club and, under the direction of Frank 
Parker, gave a very ambitious program splendidly 
on March 23, with Ruth von Berg, soprano, of 
Charles City, as the soloist, and Wilma Rucker 
as the accompanist. The feature of the program, 
which follows, was Grieg’s “Landsighting”: ‘““Win- 
ter Song” (Bullard), “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes” (Old English), the Glee Club; two 
duets for soprano and baritone, “I Feel Thy 
Angel Spirit” (Graben-Hoffman), “Passage Birds’ 
Farewell” (Hildach), Miss von Berg and Mr. 
Parker; “Lamp in the West” (Horatio Parker), 
“De Sandman” (Protheroe), “Lullaby” (Brahms), 
the Glee Club; solos for soprano, “In May” (Dich- 
mont), “Lullaby Lights” (Dichmont), “Ah! The 
Torment” (Paderewski), Miss von Berg; “Land- 
sighting,” for male chorus and baritone solo 
(Grieg), Mr. Parker and the Glee Club. 
©o¢ 
Frank Parker, the director of the Music De- 
partment of the Seminary, gave a lecture-recital 
on “Rabindranath Tagore,” the Nobel prizeman in 
literature of 1913, before the Shakespeare Club 
and some two hundred guests Tuesday afternoon, 
April 13, in the Seminary Auditorium. The lec- 
ture was illustrated by four of the “Gitanjali” 
songs by John Alden Carpenter: “On the Day 
When Death Will Knock at Thy Door,” “I Am 
Like a Remnant of a Cloud,” “The Sleep that 
Flits on Baby’s Eves” and “When I Bring to You 
Colored Toys.” The difficult accompaniments were 
finely played by Miss Fennessy. 
San Antonio. 
San Antonio, Texas, April 18, 1915. 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” was given re- 
cently as a reading by Frederick Abbott, a dra- 
matic teacher of this city. The reading was illus- 
trated by various numbers given by the Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr, Abbott impersonated about fifteen 
characters, displaying splendid talent. The enter- 
tainment was given under the auspices of the San 
Antonio Mozart Society. The organization sang 
two choral numbers, accompanied by _ orchestra, 
with Nell Whayne and Dorothy Pagenstecher as 
soloists. The concert was very artistic and some- 
thing new to San Antonio. 
oe 
An organization called the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association has recently been formed. 














John M. Steinfeldt, pianist and composer and dean 
of piano teachers, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent. The other officers are Mrs. H. M. Madison, 
vice-president; Mildred Gates, secretary,.and Wal- 
ter Romberg, treasurer. The membership at pres- 
ent numbers about forty-five. 
©o® 
H. W. B. Barnes, conducter of the Music Fes- 
tival Chorus, is calling extra rehearsals of the big 
chorus, as the date of the concert is near at hand. 
The membership is about 300 now and the concert 
in May will include numbers by Rossini, Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven, Handel and Wagner. 
CORO 
The D’Acugna Musical Society held its regular 
fortnightly meetng last Friday. Vera Nette, re- 
cently elected an honorary member, gave a short 
talk, Butler Knight, bass, and Charles M. Lee, 
tenor, were elected honorary members. 
© 
Mary Hewson presented her pupils in piano re- 
citay in the Gunter ballroom last Saturday. Mrs. 
Alfred Duerler, contralto, assisted, singing a group 
of songs, one “The Sweetest Flower,” being writ- 
ten by Miss Hewson. 
Mrs, STtanctey WINTERS. 


Portland, Ore. 


445 Sherlock Building, 
Portland, Ore., April 19, 1915. 

At the sixth and final concert of the season of 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra, some 1,700 per- 
sons heard the vorspiel to “‘Lohengrin,” Mendels- 
sohn’s symphony No. 4; Debussy’s second “Arab- 
esque,” Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne” suite, No. 2; Ber- 
lioz’s “Carnival Romain” overture, and works by 
Rachmaninoff and Tschaikowsky. Waldemar Lind 
conducted. It was his first appearance as teaaer 
of the organization, and he made a good impres- 
sion. The orchestra played remarkably well and 
aroused unbounded enthusiasm, Colonel C, E. S. 
Wood, a prominent lawyer, addressed the audience. 
He pleaded for more generous support of the or- 
chestra, Colonel Wood said: “Portland is a para- 
site living off a body of artists.” The orchestra is 
a cooperative organization. This is its fourth year 
under the present management. It is made up of 
fifty-seven male members of the Musicians’ Mutual 
Association, Local No. 99, Geo. E. Jeffery, presi- 
dent. Much good fellowship prevails in both or- 
ganizations. 
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Grand opera has captured Portland, With the 
baton in the hands of Luigi Cecchetti, the Italian 
(Lambardi) Grand Opera Company opened at the 
Baker Theatre on April 8 The organization is 
booked for four weeks, Among the principal art- 
ists may be mentioned Katherina Lynbrook, Luisa 
Cecchetti, Eugenio de Folco, Filippo Bennyan, 
Olinto Lombardi, Edith Mackie, David Silva, T. 
Schinetti, Aristide Neri, Genia Trivelli, Umberto 
Rovere and Luigi Moreili. With sixty-five singers 
and an orchestra of twenty local men, the company 
is presenting “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” “Faust,” 
“Traviata,” ‘Trovatore,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci,” “‘Lucia” and “Carmen.” Crowded 
houses have greeted the organization at every per- 
formance. The prices range from twenty-five cents, 
to one dollar; Wednesday matinees, any seat, 
twenty-five cents. The program reads: ‘First 
time in America at these prices.” Lucky Port- 
land! 

ORO) 

Recently the Apollo Club, William H. Boyer, 
director, sang at Salem, Ore. The soloists were 
George F. Mead, tenor, and E, Maldwyn Evans, 
baritone, William C, McCulloch was accompanist, 
The concert was a big success. It was given under 
the management of Minnetta Magers, of Salem. 

Joun R. Oatman. 





St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 21, 1915. 

The second private evening concert of the Morn- 
ing Choral Club was given last night at the Odeon 
to a large assemblage of music lovers, with Julia 
Claussen, contralto, as soloist. Last evening was 
Mme, Claussen’s first appearance in St. Louis and 
the audience was delighted with her charming per- 
sonality and beautiful contralto voice, sweet in 
quality and large in volume, Mme, Claussen sang 
a group of German songs by Brahms, Strauss and 
Wolf, Meyerbeer’s aria from “Le Prophet,” pas- 
torale by Bizet, a group of Swedish songs and a 
group of English songs. Mme. Claussen’s aria 
from “Le Prophet” was negotiated with such clar- 
itv and technical ease that it won her an encore, 
“O’ Sole Mio,” by E. Di Capua, sung in a most 
dramatic manner. She also rendered “The Cry of 
Rachel,” by T. Salter, and again sang her way 
into the hearts of her audience in “Where the 
River Shannon Flows,” by J. I. Russell. The 
club numbers included Arthur Foote’s “The Gate- 
way of Ispahan,” Noble’s “Cradle Song,” Strauss’ 
“Serenade,” “The Legend of Miana,” by Fon- 
tenailles, with Marie Becker as the soprano solo- 
ist, and “Song of the Rhine Maidens,” from 
“Gétterdammerung.” The chorus’ singing was dis- 
tinguished by surety of attack, fullness and bril- 





GIES 


liancy of tone and clean enunciation. Much praise- 


is due Chas, Galloway for his rare excellence in 
the leadership of this fine chorus, composed of 
117 prominent ladies who are classed with the lead- 


ing vocalists of this city, Mrs, Carl J. Luyties. 


was the accompanist for Mme, Claussen and the 


chorus, 
©oo 
The St. Louis Orchestra Club, under the direc- 
tion of Frank Gecks, gave its second concert of 
the season last night in the auditorium of the 
Central High School with Dr, Albert Kosminsky, 
baritone, as soloist. The club plays high grade 


music only for the love of art and none connected: 


with its activities receive any compensation what- 


ever for their services. The orchestra is composed. 


of seventy-eight members possessing excellent tal- 
ent. The officers of the club are Dr. M. W. 
Jacobs, president; Dr. Carl Summa, vice-president; 
John C, Walter, secretary and treasurer; J. L. 
Goldman, assistant secretary, and Frank Gecks, di- 


rector, 
oO 

The third and final concert of the St. Louis Art 
League Quartet was given Thursday evening, 
April 15 at Sheldon Memorial, Quartets were played 
from Kroeger and Haydn and a quintet by Mall- 
ing, The quartet is composed of four members of 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, Hugo Olk, 
first violin; Arno Waechtler, second violin; Louis 
Krelsmeier, viola; Ludwig Pleier, cello, assisted 
by Frederick Fischer, pianist. Chamber music 
has been neglected in St, Louis and the St. Louis 
Art League requested F. Fischer to organize this 
quartet in the belief that it would be a great 
benefit to the city artistically, and that many. per- 
sons who have had limited opportunity to study 
and enjoy chamber music would find it a source of 
great pleasure and profit. The Art League has de- 
cided to continue its concerts next year, as they 
have been such a fine success musically. 

May Birpie Dirzcer. 


WANTED 


VIOLIN TEACHER WANTS POSI- 
TION—College or Conservatory. Vicin- 
ity of New York preferred. European 
training. Experienced. Address, “Vio- 
linist,’” care of New York Institute of 
Music, 560 West End avenue, New York. 


WANTED —Teacher of Pipe Organ, sal- 
ary, $1,000 and home; teacher of Piano, 
lady, $800 to $1,000 and home; several 
well trained Voice teachers, good sal- 
aries. Address, The Interstate Feachers’ 
Agency, Macheca Building, New Orleans. 


SUMMER RESORT ENGAGEMENT— 
Wanted, by experienced Quartet (Piano, 
Violin, Cello and Tenor singer), engage- 
ment for summer. Moderate fee. Ad- 
dress “A. C.,” care of Musica, Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 


OPERA AND CONCERT SOPRANO, 
American, has sung abroad, will accept 
good position as vocal teacher in school 
or college for summer. Can begin at 
once. Address “Prima Donna,” care 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 


EXCEPTIONAL TEACHERS 
WANTED—A piano, violin or singing 
teacher of the first rank (none other than 
a thorough lady or gentleman of culture 
considered), desiring to purchase an in- 
terest in one of the foremost musical in- 
stitutions of America, located in one of 
the world centers. Kindly address full 
credentials, stating amount open for in- 
vestment and enclosing photograph to 
“Co-operative Opportunity,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 




















FOR SALE 


FOR SALE OR RENT—10-room house 
on hilltop, Milford, Conn., 50 miles from 
N. Y. Twenty minutes to Long Island 
Beach. 9 acres, Barn, room for team 
and auto, Spring and cistern water. 
Furnished complete, May 1 to Nov. 1, 
$300. Also small 4-room house, same 
grounds. Sell both for $6,000. “W. E. B.” 
owner, 101 Taylor street, Brooklyn. Tel. 
201 Williamsburgh. 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmana 


“A great Piano. —Pugne 
“A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


It satisfies me completely.” 





THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


IMANUFACTURERS' 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 





NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC, ART AND EXPRESSION 
806 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical Institu- 
tion in the Northwest. 


Granberry Piano Schoo! 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
T Cc for T 
LEEFSON-HILLE aa 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC THE FAELTEN SYSTEM 


MAURITS LEEFSON } PHILADELPHIA, PA. Booklets—Carnegie Hall—New York 
ctor 








CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 








Ovide Musin 


Belgian Violin Virtuoso 
Studios, 51 West 76th St., 




















New York 
SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
vacdiailads 2 _ | Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
PERMELIA GA ‘ E CONTRALTO Carnegie Hall, New York 
CONCERT °: ORATORIO RECITAL. CONCERT DIRECTION 
Management: Alma Voedisch, 394) Rokeby Street, Chicago, II). 





HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 


Germany: Berlin W, Flottwell St. 1. 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 

Concerts, Berlin; the new Sebeerigtion Concerts, 
Haters; the Bechstein Hall, Ber 

epresentative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
pi. *Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin hilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


W.R. GARDNER cic. 


Residence Studio: 2723 Broadway, Dormont, Pa. 
408 Sixth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa Phone 1368 . Grant 


OTTO POLEMANN 


DIRECTOR 
Trenton Music Festival. Trenton Male Chorus 
Director of Voice Dept., New Jersey State Normal Schools 


RALPH BROKAW 


VIOLINIST 
WICHITA - - 
- 66 East Van 


CENTRAL MUSIC HAL Buren St., Chicago 


Chicago's most attractive hall, devoted exclusively to con- 
certs, recitals, and other high-class entertainments. Seating 
capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For terms and dates, ad- 
dress HARRIET MARTIN SNOW, Manager, 64 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, (In Summy’s Music Store). Tele- 
phone Wabash 8740. 


:deGOURGY 


SUSANNAH MACAULAY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Perfect Method of Breathing Taught 
STUDIO: 143 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Composer of “*Aliah is Great.”’ “The Butterfly.”’ “Ave Marie” 


MARGARET KEYES CONTRALTO 


WITH CHICAGO GRAND OPERA CO. 


t, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 W. 
Seu St., New York Personal address, 600 West 
138th St. Phone 1810 Audubon. 


BURTON tae 


7 Oratorio :: Concert :: Opera 
Management, Harriet M. Snow, 64 E. Van Buren St.. Chicago, tli. 


RICHARD FE NJIOT TS Baritone 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, ORATORIO 
For Concert Booking Address 
vasetineath Nixon Theatre batecammeenicimnatiad Pa, 


N ORT FH Soprano 


D 
oO 
rs} 
Management: 
Tr 9g 
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E 
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KANSAS 





Culbertson, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


Western Representative: 
M. S. Routzahn, Great Falls, Montana 


ALFRED D. SHAW |: 














"Graserte Recital 
Concert Oratorio ecita . 
Soloist Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York N CONTRALTO 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) Cc Boston and Monte Carlo Opera Companies 
23 West 42nd Street 3 New York | E Concert and Recital 146 E. 49th St., N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Greenwood Building = 
I 
* Zz 
formerly Milan, London, New York 4 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION E 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, Oratorio. T 
Special course in Tone-placement, Respiration, H SOPRANO 
Physical Development. 
injured voices restored, cause demonstrated, Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 





defects remedied. 171 West 57th Street New York 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


Owu building with one large concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
rooms. Founded by F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in 1843. Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 
dents of all countries. Students received at Easter and Michaelmas each year, but for- 
eigners received at any time, in accordance with page 9 of the regulations. 

The course of tuition includes every branch of musical instruction, namely: Piano, 
all stringed and wind instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough training for the 
opera, chamber music, a and sacred music, theory, composition, history of 
— literature and zsthetics. 

Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


Director of THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 





DR. ROENTSCH 








W i n £ Be S © n 3 Manufacturers oi the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 
Faotory and Offices, Ninth Ave., Hudson and | 3th Streets, New York 


" School of Music and Arts 


RALTS LEECH STERNER, Director 
56-58 West 97th Stree Tel. 679 Riverside 
Sasaaitney for out-of-town students 




















NORMAL CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 
Special Classes in Practical Harmony 


Pacific Coast Representative of 
the Dunning System 
3914 Third Street - San Diego, Cal. 


ZAY RECTOR 


BEV ITT 


BASSO 
racpenic [VIA ee ai 


‘Telephone 2023 Bryant 


THE BEAUFORT 
| 140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


SOPRANO 
CHAPMAN GOOLD 2314 — New York 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 


142s Broadway, New York 
Mee Opera House Building 


 NIURPHY 


Music, Dramatic, Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 

The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 
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Teacher of may Ferguasem, Berlin; King Clark, 
Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, Y.; Geo. Dixson, Toronto; 
Shannah Cumming, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence 
Mulford, Viola Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette 
Fernandez, Edith Miller. 

Special Operatic Training (Including Action) 


MOaxoma 





E N 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 














The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 


N. Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrectors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOG 
professors. TERMS $10 UP ny QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., President 


212 West 59th Street - New York City 


Special Summer Session ‘ae 2ist to July 30th 


Unusual advantages for teachers 
30th Season begins September 29th 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 





Catalogue and circulars mailed on request. 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





























Send for circulars and catalogue 













































MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES: 
Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . ° : 













Riker Avenue 





HAMBURG 








( Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street. New York 
. ) Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,W. London 
Wares) Jungtfernstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Koeniggraetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 















Mason Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 


OF PIANOS” 


@ @ 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 























ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND 
AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


Kranich & Bach 


NEW YORK. 


THE MOST 
HUMAN OF 
ALL PLAYERS 

















in musical circles everywhere. 


JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
In clearness and sustained resonance, the 


JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 





JEWETT PIANO CO., 


: Manufactured by : 





FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 


. Boston, Mass. 




















The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 
than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 








It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 
artists 
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SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


315 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 32d Street 
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is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


i2th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 




















BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











































